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Bon | 
Ami_ 


Keeps nickel bright 


and smiling— 


“I had always thought of Bon Ami as 
being only for windows until a friend 
told me to try it on the nickel fixtures in 
my bathroom. 

“My! what a surprise | had! They came 
out so clean and bright and smiling! I 
started in right away to clean the nickel on 
my gas-range, and the kitchen-sink faucets, 
and all the brass and nickel around the 
house, It took only ajiffy—and how every- 


thing did shine!” 
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Bon Ami is made of 
a soft mineral and will + 
never scratch. And it % ‘ 





is the only cleaner ' 
which has a real 
polishing quality. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 
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Dream on— 


the table is Valsparred! 


Valspar is a remarkable varnish. Jt is 
waterproof, spot-proof and durable. 


Neither boiling water nor spilled liquids 
can turn Valspar white, or in any way mar 
its beautiful surface. 


It protects and preserves woodwork and 
furniture of all kinds. 


You should use it everywhere in the home, 
indoors and out, to get the very best results. 


In the bathroom, kitchen, pantry, laun- 
dry, splashes won’t hurt Valspar. 


In the sick-room or the nursery, you can 


sterilize the Valsparred woodwork with 
hot water and soap. 


On the front door and on the porch Valspar 
laughs at rain or snow. 


In the front hall, wet feet and dripping 
umbrellas won’t harm Valsparred floors. 


Beyond all question, Valspar is the most 
efficient household varnish in the world. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 25c. in 
stamps and we will send you enough Val- 
spar to finish a small table or chair. 


MO NNR CN Mee} eral | nee 
| VALENTINE’S VALENTINE & COMPANY 
| 454 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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i Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
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LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


MPN RY 81 HT EON UOT HATTER 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
New York Toronto 
Chicago woe ALENT INES “™ London 
Boston RIN ISH Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & Co., San Francisco and Principal 
Pacific Coast Cities 


Cop;right, 1918, Valentine & Company 
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*When Cocoa ({Stror your cHicprens sake {/) 


goes to School | 


From kindergarten right 
through the grades to high 
school, cocoa is a “warm friend” 
of energy-using youngsters. 


Indeed, in the opinion of food 
authorities, no hot beverage 
is better for young digestions 
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than this delicious, noucishing 
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food-drink — before school, in 
school, or after school. 


But what cocoa? It should 
not be so rich as to tax young 
digestions. Neither should it be 
robbed of its cocoa butter fats. 


Delicious, healthful Lowney’s 
Cocoa, with its 25% of nutritive 
cocoa butter fats, offers a safe 
middle course between the two 
extremes in cocoas. Serve it to 
your growing youngsters. 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always 
met the Government Pure Food 
Standards. It meets, too, Dr. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield Stand- 


ards of Pure Foods. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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HE chief service that the average citizen can 
render the Government is summed up in the 
one word ‘‘save.”’ Everywhere we turn that 
admonition meets our eye: Save food, save 
coal, save clothing, save everything. For not one little 
item of daily, accustomed use but has its connection 
with the winning of the war. Try to think of something 
that is exempt. A pin? Humblest of servitors, it re- 
quires the services of many workers, skilled and unskilled, 
before it reaches you. A scrap of paper? But alife. ay 
depend on it. Of all the things we have been accustomed 
to waste with utmost unconcern, paper has become 
almost the most important. Not the paper itself, but 
the materials and the labor it represents. The paper on 
which I am writing, on which you are reading, contains 
a small amount of a chemical that is absolutely vital in 
the carrying on of the war. Sulfur goes into paper, and 
it goes into the gases that are outgassing the Hun, beating 
the criminal at his own game, saving our boys from need- 
less sacrifice. And into paper go chlorine and caustic 
soda, without an adequate supply of which we can not 
make the things the army needs to fight its way into the 
heart of Germany. And then there are coal and labor 
and transportation space—all in that basketful of papers 
you just touched a match to. 
There is a real shortage of paper—now. It has been 
placed on the government’s priority list only on the 
express condition that all wastes be eliminated and every 
economy practised. The government will nct tolerate 
the wasting ef paper or its too free use. Every large 
consumer of paper has been warned. We are asked to 
pass the warning on. Save paper. Carry bulky articles 
unwrapped. Use wooden containers that can be used 
again and again. But when you can not avoid using 
paper, use as little as you can and save that when it has 
served its purpose. Keep your scraps clean, press them 
into a barrel or a bag, keep them away from fire, and give 
them to the Salvation Army or sell them to the junkman. 
You want to do something to help win the war. This 
will. It may seem petty; it’s big with importance. It 
may be your boy’s chance to come back. 


Wat has been wrong with the ‘melting pot”? Or 
is it that we have left it untended, assuming that 
its processes were automatic? Time and again we have 
been astounded at the disloyalty of some man who has 
made his home here for many years. Can we, when 
war is ended and we again go about our own affairs, 
afford to take anything for granted? Shall we not be 
wiser if we make every man prove himself who seeks 
sanctuary among us? Such is the view of a Western 
judge, expressed when sentencing a German Lutheran 
pastor who had broken his oath of citizenship. In sting- 
ing words he rebuked the whole confederacy of men who 
have kept Germany alive in their hearts, but he blamed 
himself and his country for making it possible for little 
Germanies to exist all over the United States. Then he 
forecast a new day and a new policy for the foreigner, in 
which and by which he will be judged. “‘ Foreign-born 
citizens and the institutions which have cherished 
foreigners are going to be brought to the judgment bar 
of this Republic. . . . Every institution that has been 
engaged in this business of making foreignness perpetual 
in the United States will have to change or cease.” 
Bodily presence alone is not a sufficient warrant for the 
granting of the privileges of citizenship in our country. 
Where a man’s heart is there should his citizenship be— 
and his body as well. 


[* you had to pay sixty dollars a ton for coal, would you 
start your furnace fire before the thermometer got in 


the habit of registering below sixty? Why not wait a 


the Editor Has 


to Say 


while, then? Unless you have to be seated, you can get 
along with much less heat than you have been accus- 
tomed to, and in any case no healthy person requires a 
warmer temperature than sixty-eight degrees in either 
living-room or office. Children alter cases, of course, 
and so do the aged and the sick. But most Americans 
can reduce their fuel consumption very materially to 
their own physical and material advantage. Try to 
light the fires within you before you fall back on the fur- 
nace. Shakedown the cinders anyhow. 


“ @O LONG as the war continues there will be constant 
need of very large numbers of men and women of the 
highest and most thorough training for war service in 
many lines. After the war there will be urgent need not 
only for trained leadership in all lines of industrial, com- 
mercial, social, and civic life, but for a very high average 
of intelligence and preparation on the part of all the 
people. I would therefore urge that the people give 
generous support to their schools of all grades and that 
the schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible to the 
new conditions, to the end that no boy or girl shall have 
less opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can only be 
through the right education of all its people.” These 
words by President Wilson should be read in connection 
with the tax bills which will be presented to so large a 
part of the nation’s householders this month and next. 
In most of them the tax for education will be by far the 
biggest item. Indeed, in many municipalities and even 
states it will be more than all the other items put to- 
gether. Which is as it should be, for education is the 
very foundation stone of the Republic. Without it we 
should be another Russia or perhaps a Germany. With 
it we are free, and we shall remain free as long as we insist 
upon the upkeep of the institutions that have brought 
us to our present place in the world’s affairs. Many 
things, even our schools, are open to criticism, but we 
should stand by them for their correction and upbuilding, 
not to criticize and obstruct. The nation is, or should 
be, shaped in the schoolrcom. Wise men and women 
should preside there, not underpaid and discouraged 
automata who have no time or means to foster the growth 
of an idea or ideal. When we give the schools a chance, 
they will give us full value for our money. In the mean- 
time let us remember that we are where we are, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, because of our schools. 


epee money you have not pledged for Liberty Bonds 
or War Savings Stamps you can give this month to 
help keep up the morale of our army and to heal some of 
the most desperate wounds of the war. No argument is 
needed by a people who each time give far more than 
they are asked for, who, with hearts and purses open, say 
to every agency of relief, be it for body or for soul, “‘Do 
your best; send us the bill.”” The fourth loan has laid a 
heavy burden on us, but it is a glory to be sorely tried 
and win; and, having won, we can now look forward with 
confidence to every duty we shall have to face. Germany 
thought our national soul could not shine beyond the cir- 
cumference of a dollar; she is learning that we glory in 
our wealth today only because it is enabling us to put 
into the field a mighty army, one before which she must 
inevitably bow in defeat. And when its bills are met, 
we have enough left to pile millions upon millions for the 
sake of those very things our enemy has most flaunted, 
tenderness and mercy and honor and brotherly kindness 
and the soul of the fighter. We’ll come out of the war in 
debt, but with our hands clean. No bankruptcy stares 
us in the face. Your answer to the appeals to be made 
this month may be smaller than yeu would like it to Fe. 
but it should be as large as you can make it. 
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A BIT OF HOME 


(By Theodosia Garrison 





They took the khaki and the gun—they left their homes behind them 
(Our own lad—the million lads, who cheered and laughed and went); 
In the camp and trench and field, there it is you’ll find them— 
Away from all the joys they knew, old comfort and content. 


Picture them some winter night, cold, disheartened, homesick 
(Our own lad—the million lads, who hold our honor thus), 
And know it rests with us no less 
To give them warmth and friendliness— 
To send a bit of home to those who left their homes for us. 


Surely we can do no less than warm and light a room there 
(For our lad—the million lads, a weary way from here); 

The windows of a little hut can beckon them from gloom there 
And bid them in to fellowship, to solace and good cheer. 





How may we refuse, neglect, seeing what this means to them 
(To our own lad—the million lads, in this task glorious) ? 

As we would call them in tonight 

From cold and gloom to warmth and light, 
So let us give and give again to help and hold them thus, 
To send a bit of home to those who left their homes for us. 
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light glimmered. 
watching. 


IKE a ghost the liner loomed up 

slowly through the soaking fog. 

A tug with the pilot on board 

put off from her side and ran 
shoreward, puffing noisily with an air of 
good-humored self-importance. But its 
late charge, gliding under invisible pro- 
pulsion up the rain-speckled river, had 
the aloof and tragic look of a fighter who 
has come back from unspeakable battle. 
The small fry dancing on the backwash 
eyed her with awe, and the dour, unlovely 
tramps that lay alongside the quays with 
knowledge. They claimed no _ kinship, 
but they knew what lay out there beyond 
the veil of mist and silence. 
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ition, 


“O God!” she prayed in her anguish. ‘‘O God!’’ Through the dusk a 


It was the lamp in his window, where he sat day after day, 
She took up the second oar and rowed with her last strength 


On deck the crew, preoccupied and alert, 
wormed themselves in and out among the 
passengers who eddied ineffectually about 
the companionways, shifting their hand 
luggage from place to place in unappeas- 
able restlessness. A few of them, with 
upturned collars, stood by the taffrail and 
watched their appointed landing-place 
glide nearer to them. They could already 
see the dock workers standing by in readi- 
ness and a handful of idlers whose apathetic 
movements proclaimed the recurrence of 
something wearisomely commonplace. Be- 
hind these midget figures the customs and 
gaunt mastheads emerged vaguely and 
with an air of flat and squalid melancholy. 


ACROSS 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of ‘Melia No-Good,"’ “Holy Fire,” etc 


Tllustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


This is the first story 
written by Miss Wylie 
since she finished ‘To- 
wards Morning,” thenovel 
which is now attracting so 
much attention through- 
out the country. Begin- 
ning with January, a story 
by Miss Wylie will appear 
in practically every issue of 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Suddenly, in spite of himself, 
one of the little group on deck 
broke the silence. ‘‘ Well, there 
she is,” he said. ‘‘There she is 
at last, the old harridan!” 

“Not changed, has she?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“‘Good old England!” 

They laughed at that, but 
quietly and rather grimly, as 
men do who have made a joke 
at their own expense. Through- 
out the voyage they had been 
very silent, but now the barriers 
were lowered. It was as though 
the knowledge that in an hour 
their fellowship would be over 
and each of them would go his 
way in silence permitted a last, 
brief indulgence of a secret 
hunger. 

‘What didn’t one expect!” 

“Yes, especially at first. I re- 
member I had a sort of idea that 
everybody in England was think- 
ing about me, that Cabinet min- 
isters were talking about me, 
that the whole British Army was 
wetting its palms on my account. 
I used to imagine the home- 
coming —brass bands and crowds, you 
know — people waving their hats, and 
nudging each other, and_ whispering, 
‘That’s him!’ Sounds a bit light-headed 
now, doesn’t it?” 

‘“‘Oh, well, we all had it more or less. 
Perhaps it helped.” 

‘And now here it is, the real thing.” 

“I don’t hear the: brass bands, though, 
do you?” 

“No, thank God!” 

They grinned sardonically yet atffec- 
tionately at the low shore-line. P 

“It’s a queer business, all the same, 
the youngest of them went on. “I cant 
sort of get things clear, can’t make up my 











mind what’s real and what isn’t—the old 
times, or this, or what’s happened in be- 
tween. I don’t seem to know even who I 
am, or what I’m like to do next. One’s 
life seems to have been cut into pieces— 
islands, as it were—and no communication 
between ’em—not so much as a telephone. 

“Why, I’ve got a son—running about— 
going to school—forming his own opinions. 
And I haven’t set eyes on him—and he 
won't know me from Adam. What the 
deuce am I going to say to him?” 

“T can beat that anyhow. My wife’s 
married to some one else. You see I was 
missing—for two years. We were madly 
fond of each other. That’s awkward, if 
you like.” ; ) 

They considered the situation gravely. 

“Fact is, the Old Country may be the 
same, but we’ve changed—individually— 
every one of us. And they will have 
changed too. And how the devil are we 
going to fit in with them—with every- 
thing?” 

“The Lord knows!” 

“Perhaps we'll be wishing ourselves 
back before we’re through.” 


“Perhaps—the unlucky ones. But on 


the whole people adjust themselves. I 
bet that in a fortnight’s time most of 
us will be going about as though nothing 
had ever happened.”’ 

But the first speaker repeated his queer, 








‘Chris! 
She laughed. 


Where are you, Chris?” 


I. A. R. Wylie 


staccato laugh. ‘‘ Anyhow, I never thought 
it would be like this,” he said. ‘I never 
thought I’d feel—afraid.” 

There was one man who, though he 
remained aloof and silent, in some subtle 
yet unmistakable way belonged to them. 
He sat in the shelter of the deck cabins, 
huddled up to the chin in wraps and so 
motionless that people jostled him and 
remained unconscious of his very existence. 
His head had fallen forward as though in 
sleep, but his eyes were wide open and fixed 
in an absorbed stare on something in the 
near distance. There was very little else 
to be seen of him but these peculiar, 
fascinated-looking eyes. 

The great vessel touched the wooden 
pillars of her berth with a loving gentle- 
ness, and the gangways, like eager tenta- 
cles, stretched across and laid fast hold 
of her. But even after the last stragglers 
had passed over, the man in the chair did 
not move, and a sailor, coming upon him 
suddenly, stumbled and cursed luridly. 

“Isn’t yer mother come to fetch yer?” 
he asked in conclusion and with elaborate 
sarcasm. “Want some one to carry 
yer?” 

The man divested himself of his wraps, 
showing first his face and then his whole 
body. The action was deliberate, like 
that of a performer displaying something 
astonishing to his audience. 
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“‘As a matter of fact, I want two people,” 
he said. ‘You see, I’m a good weight.” 

“’Ow—’ow in Gawd’s name was I to 
know?” the sailor stuttered back. “I 
thought maybe you was asleep. Why 
didn’t you make a row, sir?” 

The eyes lifted from their preoccupied 
stare to the man’s aghast face showed 
themselves light-colored, almost yellow. 
And they gave an uncanny impression of 
having suddenly flared up with an inde- 
scribable impulse akin to laughter. ‘I 
didn’t think of it,” he said. ‘Where I 
come from it wasn’t healthy to—to make 
a row.” 

In the end two sailors carried him across, 
sedan-chair-wise, and not easily, for, as 
he had intimated, he was a big man. And 
in spite of their best efforts his legs trailed 
over the ground gretesquely like the legs 
of a broken marionette. 


II 


_ room, unlike most human dwelling- 
places whose silent language is a piti- 
less betrayal, spoke well of its owner. It 
declared a proud need of breadth and 
height and a passion for strong, abiding 
things. There was nothing in it that 
could have been called luxurious, or orna- 
mental, or consciously beautiful. Much 
of the furniture was old and, taken indi- 


She saw him then, and the moment’s trouble died out of her face. 
It was a nervous, mirthless laugh enough, but it fell on the man like a whip of ridicule 





14 
vidually, ugly. But the whole was young, 
vigorous, with the austere charm of a well- 
knit body stripped for battle. 

The woman who sat at the big table 
by the window belonged to her surround- 
ings so that she seemed almost lost amidst 
them, as a single note seems lost in a fine 
chord of music. She was not beautiful, 
judged by any conventional standard, yet 
she gave the same joy as beauty because 
of the victorious youth, the untainted 
health, and pride of life which shone out 
of her. 

She was very quiet. Only once she 
raised her eyes from the yellow strip of 
paper in her hands to the fading twilight 
and looked: out over the city roofs to St. 
Paul’s, floating like a great galleon on a 
dark, misty sea. The clamor of the streets 
rose up to her ceaselessly—the roar of 
busses, the hooting of taxis, the subdued, 
unbroken undertone of passing feet. And 
involuntarily a faint smile dawned in her 
expression, as though the hubbub was to 
her something familiar, beloved, something 
attuned to her own spirit, which even now 
she heard joyfully. 


H& companion stood opposite her, 
leaning against the lintel of the win- 
dow, his arms folded, and watched her. See- 
ing him, it was easy to understand why the 
room had had to be spacious and free from 
little things, for the man was big, and 
dominant, and powerful. Even here he 
had an air of being impatiently confined, 
of being still more impatiently silent and 
inactive. 

‘““Well?” he jerked out at last. ‘‘ Well, 
you were expecting it, weren’t you? 


Hoping for it?”’ 

She seemed to start and shrink a little 
as though from a sudden, awakening blow. 
“T have been expecting it every day,’’ she 
answered, “‘every day for three years. 


It wasn’t a hope any more. It wasn’t 
real enough.”’ 

“It’s real now,” he said bluntly. 

“Tt’s like waking up from a dream,” 
she said almost to herself, “to find that 
the dream has come true.” 

He bent toward her, peering at her 
through the dusk with a direct intentness 
that would have been brutal had it not 
been so utterly impersonal. ‘I wish I 
could see your face,” he said. ‘‘Then I 
should know what to say to you. But 
I can’t. And I’m not the man to stand 
here guessing. Nor are you the woman 
to play a humbugging game with a friend. 
What does it mean to you, this return? 
What do you feel?” 

She stirred as though indeed she had 
been a sleeper on the brink of conscious- 
ness. Her capable, very beautiful hands 
fluttered out on the table in a gesture that 
in her was oddly helpless. ‘“‘I don’t know, 
I can’t tell.” 

“That’s not like you. I don’t 
recognize your voice. Of course, one 
ought to be glad. Mackay was—is—a 
decent fellow. And a first-class secretary. 
I can remember how savage I was when I 
heard that he was going. It was such an 
infernal nuisance—after I had licked him 
into shape, too. And when you offered 
yourself in his place, I took you on in a 
fit of sheer bad temper. One woman 
would be as bad as another, I thought. 
Besides, it was the patriotic thing to do. 
I should have laughed in any one’s face 
if they had told me how it would pan out.” 


even 


The Bridge Across 


She got up and began to arrange her 
papers with a mechanical exactitude. 
“And I did it to keep things going for 
him, when he came back. I didn’t know 
that it was the chance I had been waiting 
for all my life.” 

“Jean, why did you marry him?” 

She lifted her eyes to his, half in pain, 
half in resentment, but he did not flinch. 

“Why?” 

“T mean—you hardly knew him. How 
long did you know each other? He told 
me. Was it a month?” 

“Nearly. But it all happened in a few 
days. He had just got his commission 
and was expecting to go out any minute. 
And one was so reckless. One snatched at 
a day’s happiness for fear it might be the 
last. Wesnatched, too. Afterward I was 
glad.” 

“Are you glad now?” It was almost 
dark. He could see her only as a shadow 
moving across the room to the cupboard 
where she kept her things. ‘‘You’re not 
glad.” His big, unmodulated voice pur- 
sued her relentlessly. ‘‘You’re afraid. 
Then why, in God’s name, did you marry 
him?” 

She stopped short, her white hands 
lifted to her hair, pressing it back from 
her face as though it troubled her. Even 
to his blunt fancy there was something 
forlorn about her, something of a lost child. 

“T have forgotten,” she said simply and 
almost humbly. “‘It is such a long time 
ago. So much has happened. But I 
think it was because he was so young, and 
gay, and ambitious—so in love with life— 
so intoxicatingly in love. Yes, I think 
it must have been just that. And life 
seemed to love him, too. He was like 
a strong, beautiful, young god—I can 
remember thinking that quite well—it 
made one happy just to see him move.”’ 

“And you will always love strong, 
beautiful things,” he said. He did not 
speak again until she had reached the 
door. Then suddenly he strode across to 
her, towering over her. ‘‘This—this has 
got to make no difference to us,’ he 
blurted out between fear and nascent 
anger. ‘‘You know you’ve got to stand 
by me, you’ve got to see this business 
through. It’s not a personal matter. It’s 
bigger than any single human being—than 
a whole herd of human beings. It’s our 
job—yours and mine—and you dare not 
fail.” 

She lifted her head eagerly. The vic- 
torious look of youth and hope brightened 
through her pallor like a flame. “I'll 
not leave the ship in the storm,”’ she said. 
“T couldn’t. I promise you. I’d rather 
die—” 

She gave him her hand in a quick, strong 
pressure and then turned and was gone. 


Ill 


HE taxi-driver and the passer-by who 
had been called in to assist set their bur- 
den down in thearmchair gingerly and rather 
doubtfully. They had the true cockney’s 
passion for sentimental romance, and they 
felt cheated. They had expected some- 
thing different, and with such certainty 
that even now, with a satisfactory tip in 
hand, they stood there, awkward and open- 
mouthed, waiting for the drama to unroll 
itself. 
“Thank you,” the woman said gravely. 
“Thank you. Good-night.” 


After that there was nothing for it but 
to go. They went, slamming the door of 
the little flat behind them. 

“As though we’d brought ’er up a 
bloomin’ sack of coals!’ the taxi man 
grumbled indignantly. “Wot’s wimming 
comin’ to?” 

The passer-by, who was a great reader 
of current fiction, was more hopeful, 
‘Perhaps they’re the strong, silent sort,” 
he said. “‘Can’t let ’emselves go in public, 
as it were. You bet, they’re carryin’ op 
no end now.” 

‘°Taint natural,” the taxi man persisted, 
‘“’Tain’t natural—not to stare like that.” 

For he was obsessed by the picture he 
had left behind him—of the tall, wonderfyl- 
looking girl and of the sinister cripple 
whom they had brought home to her, 
confronting each other in utter silence. 

And oddly enough the taxi man’s 
metaphor had flashed through Jean 
Mackay’s mind in the moment when she 
had tipped him. And there had been 
something so hideously comic about it that 
she could have laughed out loud. 


Aa now they were alone. 

The man sat stiffly upright in the 
chair, just as they had placed him, his thin 
hands clasped on the arms, his head lifted in 
an attitude of listening. He had not re- 
moved his traveling cap, and his face was in 
shadow, but she felt that he was shooting 
furtive little glances about him—at herself 
—and that he was waiting for something, 
some signal. She could not move. Her 
first warm impulse had been killed at its 
birth. She had not recognized him, and 
she knew by his instinctive recoil that she 
too was a stranger—at most, some one 
faintly remembered. To her knowledge 
she had never seen this man before, and 
she could only stand there, stammering 
and helpless. 

“Oh, Chris, I’m so awfully sorry. I 
would have come to meet you. It’s too 
terrible that you should have come home 
like this, but we—I only got your telegram 
half an hour ago. It was sent to the old 
address.” 

“T didn’t know of any other,” he said. 
“T have just come from there. They sent 
me on.” 

“Then you didn’t get my letters?” 

“Oh, yes, I got one two years ago.” 

“T’ve only had three from you—all the 
time. We didn’t know——” 

“They weren’t keen on our writing 
letters,” he said, smiling to himself. 
“They discouraged us. One didn’t like 
to annoy them.” ; 

He was staring at her directly again, 
and suddenly, to her own horror, she 
laughed. ‘Oh, Chris, it’s so absurd, s0 
horrible, to stand here—like this—looking 
at one another. I don’t know what's the 
matter with me. I waited so long for you, 
and now—in a few minutes—you’re there— 
and I can’t realize it. My dear, take your 
things off. Then I shall see you—and—and 
realize—and—and—welcome you—” 

He lifted his cap. ‘‘I’m sorry, I forgot. 
I’m not so civilized as I was. Is that 
better?” 

But she did not answer. For she had 
had for one fleeting instant an intensé 
vision of him as he had been on that last 
day. It was in Regent Street, she te 
membered. He had just come out of the 
goldsmith’s where he had bought her his 
regimental badge in an extravagant set- 
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Mackay beat his hands on the chair arms. His voice broke, rising to a scream. ‘‘Get out of here before 
I want to kill you—you—you cur!” Instinctively Tudor’s clenched hand went up. But in the same 
instant he saw what Jean Mackay had seen once before, the sudden, abject cringing, the utter, pitiful collapse 
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ting. He was standing on the step, in 
the sunlight, smiling down at her. He had 


never seemed so young and splendid—and’ 


now this uncouth man, grizzled, bearded, 
broken, with the narrowed, wolfish eyes, 
who watched her, waiting for something 
at which she could not even guess. 

She mastered herself desperately. She 
tried to think of him as a refugee from a 
distant catastrophe, a stranger claiming 
her help and-pity. Then surely it would 
be easier. She would find words and 
gestures less intolerably false. But she 
could only think of him as her husband, 
and her voice sounded unfamiliar in her 
own ears. She listened horror-stricken to 
her own jerky, stilted sentences. | 

“Chris—poor Chris—I never knew. 
You never even gave meahint. You said 
it was just a little wound.” 

He smiled, the same faint, secretive 
smile. “It=was—a very little wound. 
Only unfortunately I caught cold on the 
top of it with this touch of paralysis as a 
result. One day I may unexpectedly take 
up my bed and walk, so a kindly Turkish 
doctor told me, but it’s not likely.” He 
waited for a moment, but she did not 
answer, and his morose, amber-colored 
eyes resumed their furtive scrutiny of his 
surroundings. ‘‘So we've neither of us 
anything to complain of. You've done 
well for yourself, too. I can see that. 
You’ve grown even; there’s more color 
about you. And the place—it’s bigger 
than—than our old rabbit-hutch—much 
bigger.” 

“Yes, it’s brighter; there’s more light.” 

“And money—is there more of that?” 

“T thought I told you in 
one of my letters. Mr. Tudor 


The Bridge Across 


unreal. In a minute she would wake up 
to her cool, rare peace and loneliness. 
“T’m sorry, I didn’t mean to trouble you.” 

“Oh, it’s for me to apologize.” He put 
up his shaking hand to his mouth as though 
to hide it. ‘You did the correct thing.” 

‘‘T. did not do it because it was correct,” 
she answered proudly, ‘‘but because it 
was natural.” 

“The thing that was natural thiee years 
ago is not natural now,’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
all there is to it. ‘Still, you meant well. 
You tried hard, and I offer my best 
thanks.” 

The sneer had been: delivered like a 
dagger thrust, but as she turned, the bitter 
answer died on her lips, for she saw a 
strange, new thing in him. She saw that 
in a moment he had shrunk and shriveled, 
that he cowered before her, flinching like 
a whipped dog. And as though he read 
her horror in her eyes, he beat the arms of 
his chair, his face all puckered, whimpering 
in a paroxysm of fretful rage. ‘Oh, why 
in God’s name do you keep me sitting 
here—staring at me? Let me go, can’t 
you? I’m tired, I’m tired, I tell you. I 
want to sleep—to sleep. I want to go to 
bed. Why don’t you help me?” 

She did not answer. She felt strangely 


numb, as men do who have received mortal: 


hurt, but also very calm and clear of pur- 
pose. She called the servant, and between 
them they half dragged, half carried him 
to her room, where she undressed him like 
a child. 

It was only when the task was finished 
and she looked back for a moment from the 
threshold at the slee>ing man that the 


comer entered, he jerked up violently 
spasmodically, as though the string of the 
marionette had been pulled by accident 
and then dropped back into a limp heap’ 

“T can’t get up,” he said. “Ican’t” — 

“T know,” Tudor answered. “It’s rotten 
bad luck. I can’t tell you how sorry I am. 
Ihadn’t anidea. Your wife told me.” 

“Did she tell you that I did not want 
to see you?” Mackay asked. 

Tudor shrugged good-humoredly and let 
the unaccepted hand fall. He stood be- 
tween Mackay and the window, and his 
big shoulders cut a black square out of the 
evening light. They threw a shadow over 
Mackay’s face. 

“Ves, she did—among other things,” he 
admitted. He smiled across to her where 
she stoed mutely, watching. ‘And I told 
her I’d come around at once. What 
nonsense! What have I done to be 
ostracized? I rather reckon myself a 
member of the family. Why, I was you: 
best man!”’ 

“Oh, yes. I remember people thought 
it was very condescending of you.’’ 

“Oh, humbug! You're dipped! You’ve 
got a bee in your bonnet. You've hada 
rotten time, of course—” 

“No, I have not had a rotten time. | 
did very well. I want you both to ge 
that into your heads once and for all. | 
had an infernally good time. Turkish 
delight and Turkish baths ad lib. And no 
beastly fighting. Just lounging about all 
day in one’s best clothes. The Turks are 
decent fellows, fine fellows. I—I tell you 
—I don’t need any of your infernal pity.” 
He looked from one to the other with 

his yellow, piercing eyes. A 
little sinister smile lifted the 











raised my salary.” 

“So you're still working 
with him! You've kept my job, 
after all. You’ve managed it?” 

She could not have masked 
the joyful, eager flash that 
answered him. She spoke 
quietly, but the thrill of those 
three years was in her voice. 
“Ves. I’ve worked hard. You 
know Tudor is a Member of 
Parliament now. And yester- 
day he introduced a Recon- 
struction Bill for the care of 
the returned men. It’s only a 
private bill, but they can see 
that it’s the right thing, and 
the Government may take it 
up. They will have to in the 
end. And we worked it out 
together!” 

“That’s grand!” he 
pered. ‘That’s grand!’ 

But now she recognized the 
look that leaped into his eyes. 
It brought her down as a shot 
brings down a bird in full 


whis- 
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UNDERSTANDING 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Now, when I stand in some great crowded place, 
I see the souls of other women stare 

Out of their eyes—and I can glimpse the care 
And worry that has banished light and grace 
From every life. 
I see the mark of tears, the hint of prayer 
That, one short year ago, had not been there— 
I see what time will never quite erase! 


Upon each woman-face 


Before you left, I did not notice eyes; 
Because I knew that I might touch your hand, 
I did not dream the dread that swept our land. 
Ah, dear, the months have made me very wise— 
Now, one with every throng, I understand, 
And heart meets heart, and I can sympathize! 
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corners of his mouth. “TI sup- 
pose you’ve come to offe: 
me my old job,” he said 
abruptly. 

Tudor turned away from the 
crouching figure in the chair. 
He went over to the mantel- 
shelf and picked up an om:- 
ment as though for the momert 
it had arrested his attention. 
But the eyes followed him, piti- 
lessly amused. 

“Oh, Lord, man, you won't 
want to think of work yet a 
while!” 

“Oh, but why not, why not? 
I’ve been loafing for three years. 
I’ve been longing to work. | 
used to cheer myself up with 
what you said just before | 
went out, ‘Mackay, your job 
will be kept open for you, even 
if I have to put up with your 
wife as a stop-gap.’” 

Tudor laughed out boister- 
ously. ‘Was I so unchival- 
rous? Well, I didn’t know 











flight. It filled her with a sense 

of personal shame so that in- 
stinctively she ran to take him in her 
arms, to hide his distorted face against 
her breast. But before she touched him, 
his rigidity broke. He shrank back in 
his chair, away from her, with a sound 
like a stifled scream. 

“No, no! Don’t touch me! I don’t 
want that—do you understand? I don’t 
want it! Leave me alone—for God’s sake 
leave me alone!” 

She stood still, aghast and incredulous. 
More and more the scene was becoming 


numbness left her. And she understood 
then that it was a stranger who slept there 
and that he would be with her all her life. 


IV 


“HE opened the door to him, and after 

one glance at her white face he went 
past her into the sitting-room where Chris 
Mackay lived every day of his return. 
He was there now, brooding in his chair 
by the empty fireplace, but as the new- 


what I was talking about. 
Your wife has been wonderful. 
I couldn’t have done without her. She’s 
been my partner.” 

“That’s splendid, splendid!’ He rubbed 
the arms of his chair with his thin hands 
in a subdued ecstasy. “Your partner!’ 

“TI could not have done without her,” 
Tudor repeated heavily and significantly, 
‘and I’m afraid I can’t do without her. 
That’s the whole case.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
woman watching in the shadow hal ex- 
claimed under her (Continued on page 82) 
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It was the trail of the white woman. 





WAPI, 


HEN Shan Tung, the long-cued 
Chinaman from Vancouver, 
started up the Frazer River in 
the old days when the Tele- 

graph Trail and the headwaters of the 
Peace were the Meccas of half the gold- 
hunting population of British Columbia, 
he did not foresee tragedy ahead of him. 
He was a clever man, was Shan Tung, a 
cha-sukeed, a very devil in the collecting 
of gold, and far-seeing. But he could not 
look forty years into the future, and when 
Shan Tung set off into the north, that win- 
ter, he was in reality touching fire to the 
end of a fuse that was to burn through four 
decades before the explosion came. 

With Shan Tung went Tao, a Great 
Dane. The Chinaman had picked him up 
somewhere on the coast and had trained 
him as one trains a horse. Tao was the 
biggest dog ever seen above the Height of 
Land, the most powerful, and at times the 
most terrible. Of two things Shap Tung 
was enormously proud in his silent and 
Mysterious oriental way—of Tao, the dog, 
and of his long, shining cue which fell to 
the crook of his knees when he let it down. 
It had been the longest cue in Vancou- 
ver, and therefore it was the longest cue 
in British Columbia. The cue and the 
dog formed the combination which set the 
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forty-year fuse of romance and tragedy 
burning. 

Shan Tung started for the El Dorados 
early in the winter, and Tao alone pulled 
his sledge and outfit. It was no more than 
an ordinary task for the monstrous Great 
Dane, and Shan Tung subserviently but 
with hidden triumph passed outfit after 
outfit exhausted by the way. He had 
reached Copper Creek Camp, which was 
boiling and frothing with the excitement 
of gcld-maddened men, and was con- 
gratulating himself that he would soon be 
at the camps west of the Peace, when the 
thing happened. A drunken Irishman, 
filled with a grim and unfortunate sense of 
humor, spotted Shan Tung’s wonderful 
cue and coveted it. Wherefore there fol- 
lowed a bit of excitement in which Shan 
Tung passed into his empyrean home with 
a bullet through his heart, and the drunken 
Irishman was strung up for his misdeed 
fifteen minutes later. Tao, the Great 


Dane, was taken by the leader of the men 
who pulled on the rope. 






































Wapi’s blood tingled again as it had tingled 
when her face bent over him, and in his soul rose up the ghost of Tao to whip him on 





Walrus 


Tao’s new master was a “drifter,” and 
as he drifted, his face was always set to the 
north, until at last a new humor struck 
him and he turned eastward to the Mac- 
kenzie. As the seasons passed, Tao found 
mates along the way and left a string of 
his progeny behind him, and he had new 
masters, one after another, until he was 
grown old and his muzzle was turning 
gray. And_never did one of these masters 
turn south with him. Always it was 
noith, north with the white man first, 
north with the Ciee, and then with the 
Chippewayan, until in the end the dog 
born in a Vancouver kennel died in an 
Eskimo igloo on the Great Bear. But the 
breed of the Great Dane lived on. Here 
and there, as the years passed, one would 
find among the Eskimo trace-dogs a griz- 
zled-haired, powerful-jawed giant that was 
alien to the arctic stock, and in these oc- 
casional aliens ran the blood of Tac, the 
Dane. 

Forty years more or less after Shan Tung 
lost his life and his cue at Copper Creek 
Camp, there was born on a firth of Corona- 
tion Gulf a dog who was named Wapi, 
which means “‘the Walrus.” Wapi, at full 
growth, was a throwback of more than 
forty dog generations. He was nearly as 
large as his forefather, Tao. His fangs 
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were an inch in length, his great jaws could 
crack the thigh-bone of a caribou, and from 
the beginning the hands of men and the 
fangs of beasts were against him. Almost 
from the day of his birth until this winter 
of his fourth year, life for Wapi had been 
an unceasing fight for existence. He was 
maya-tisew—bad with the badness of a 
devil. His reputation had gone from mas- 
ter to master and from igloo toigloo; women 
and children were afraid of him, and men 
always spoke to him with the club or the 
lash in their hands. He was hated and 
feared, and yet because he could run down 
a barren-land caribou and kill it within a 
mile, and would hold a big white bear at 
bay until the hunters came, he was not 
sacrificed to this hate and fear. A hun- 
dred whips and clubs and a hundred pairs 
of hands were against him between Cape 
Parry and the crown of Franklin Bay — 
and the fangs of twice as many dogs. 


HE dogs were resvonsible. Quick-tem- 
pered, clannish with the savage broth- 
erhood of the wolves, treacherous, jealous 
of leadership, and with the older instincts 
of the dog dead within them, their merci- 
less feud with what they regarded as an 
interloper of another breed put the devil 
heartin Wapi. Inall the gray and desolate 
sweep of his world he had no friend. The 
heritage of Tao, his forefather, had fallen 
upon him, and he was an alien in a land of 
strangers. As the dogs and the men and 
women and children hated him, so he 
hated them. He hated the sight and smell 
of the round-faced, blear-eyed creatures 
who were his masters, yet he obeyed them, 
sullenly, watchfully, with his lips wrinkled 
warningly over fangs which had twice 
torn out the life of white bears. Twenty 
times he had killed other dogs. He had 
fought them singly, and in pairs, and in 
packs. His giant body bore the scars of a 
hundred wounds. He had been clubbed 
until a part of his body was deformed and 
he traveled with a limp. He kept to him- 
self even in the mating season. And all 
this because Wapi, the Walrus, forty years 
removed from the Great Dane of Van- 
couver, was a white man’s dog. 

Stirring restlessly within him, some- 
times coming to him in dreams and some- 
times in a great and unfulfilled yearning, 
Wapi felt vaguely the strange call of his 
forefathers. It was impossible for him to 
understand. It was impossible for him to 
know what it meant. And yet he did 
know that somewhere there was some- 
thing for which he was seeking and which 
he never found. The desire and the ques- 
ting came to him most compellingly in the 
long winter filled with its eternal starlight, 
when the maddening yap, yap, yap of the 
little white foxes, the barking of dogs, and 
the Eskimo chatter oppressed him like the 
voices of haunting ghosts. In these long 
months, filled with the horror of the arctic 
night, the spirit of Tao whispered within 
him that somewhere there was light and 
sun, that somewhere there was warmth, 
and flowers, and running streams, and 
voices he could understand, and things he 
could love. And then Wapi would whine, 
and perhaps the whine would bring him 
the blow of a club, or the lash of a whip, or 
an Eskimo threat, or the menace of an 
Eskimo dog’s snarl. Of the latter Wapi 
was unafraid. With a snap of his jaws 
he could break the back of any other dog 
on Franklin Bay. 


Wapi, the Walrus 


Such was Wapi, the Walrus, when for two 
sacks of flour, some tobacco, and a bale of 
cloth he became the property of Blake, the 
uta-wawe-yinew, the trader in seals, whale- 
bone—and women. On this day Wapi’s 
soul took its flight back through the space 
of forty years. For Blake was white, 
which is to say that at one time or another 
he had been white. His skin and his ap- 
pearance did not betray how black he had 
turned inside, and Wapi’s brute soul cried 
out to him, telling him how he had waited 
and watched for this master he knew would 
come, how he would fight for him, how he 
wanted to lie down and put his great head 
on the white man’s feet in token of his 
fealty. But Wapi’s bloodshot eyes and 
battle-scarred face failed to reveal what 
was in him, and Blake—following the in- 
structions of those who should know— 
tuled him from the beginning with a club 
that was more brutal than the club of the 
Eskimo. 

For three months Wapi had been the 
property of Blake, and it was now the dead 
of a long and sunless arctic night. Blake’s 
cabin, built of ship timber and veneered 
with blocks of ice, was built in the face of a 
deep pit that sheltered it from wind and 
storm. To this cabin came the Nanatal- 


mutes from the east, and the Kogmollocks’ 


from the west, barteling their furs and 
whalebone and seal-oil for the things Blake 
gave in exchange, and adding women to 
their wares whenever Blake announced a 
demand. The demand had been excellent 
this winter. Over in Darnley Bay, thirty 
miles across the headland, was the whaler 
Harpoon frozen up for the winter with a 
crew of thirty men, and straight out from 
the face of his igloo cabin, less than a mile 
away, was the Flying Moon with a crew of 
twenty more. It was Blake’s business to 
wait and watch like a hawk for such oppor- 
tunities as these, and tonight—his watch 
pointed to the hour of twelve, midnight— 
he was sitting in the light of a sputtering 
seal-oil lamp adding up figures which told 
him that his winter, only half gone, had 
already been an enormously profitable one. 

“Tf the Mounted Police over at Herschel 
only knew,” he chuckled. ‘Uppy, if they 
did, they’d have an outfit after us in 
twenty-four hours.” 

Oopi, his Eskimo right-hand man, had 
learned to understand English, and he 
nodded, his moon-face split by a wide and 
enigmatic grin. In his way “Uppy” was 
as clever as Shan Tung had been in his. 

And Blake added, ‘‘ We’ve sold every fur 
and every pound of bene and oil, and 
we've forty Upisk wives to our credit at 
fifty dollars apiece.”’ 


UPPY’s grin became larger, and his 
throat was filled with an exultant 


rattle. In the matter of the Upisk wives 
he knew that he stood ace-high. 

“Never,” said Blake, “has our wife-by- 
the-month business been so good. If it 
wasn’t for Captain Rydal and his love- 
affair, we'd take a vacation and go hunt- 
ing.” 

He turned, facing the Eskimo, and the 
yellow flame of the lamp lit up his face. 
It was the face of a remarkable man. A 
black beard concealed much of its cruelty 
and its cunning, a beard as carefully Van- 
dycked as though Blake sat in a profes- 
sional chair two thousand miles south, but 
the beard could not hide the almost in- 
human hardness of the eyes. There was 


a glittering light in them as he looked at 
the Eskimo. ‘Did you see her today 
Uppy? Of course you did. My Gawd, if 
a woman could ever tempt me, she could! 
And Rydal is going to have her! Unless I 
miss my guess, there’s going to be money 
in it for us—a lot of it. The funny part 
of it is, Rydal’s got to get rid of her hus. 
band. And how’s he going to do it, Uppy? 
Eh? Answer me that. How’s he going 
to do it?” ; 


[\ a hole he had dug for himself in the 

drifted snow under a huge scarp of ice a 
hundred yards from the igloo cabin lay 
Wapi. His bed was red with the stain of 
blood, and a trail of blood led from the 
cabin to the place where he had hidden 
himself. Not many hours ago, when by 
God’s sun it should have been day, he had 
turned at last on a teasing, snarling, back- 
biting little kiskanuk of a dog and had 
killed it. And Blake and Uppy had beaten 
him until he was almost dead. 

It was not of the beating that Wapi was 
thinking as he lay in his wallow. He was 
thinking of the fur-clad figure that had 
come between Blake’s club and his body, 
of the moment when for the first time in 
his life he had seen the face of a white 
woman. She had stonped Blake’s club. 
He had heard her voice. She had bent 
over him, and she would have put her 
hand on him if his master had not dragged 
her back with a cry of warning. She had 
gone into the cabin then, and he had 
dragged himself away. 

Since then a new and thrilling flame had 
burned in him. For a time his senses 
had been dazed by his punishment, but 
now every instinct in him was like a living 
wire. Slowly he pulled himself from his 
retreat and sat down on his haunches. 
His gray muzzle was pointed to the sky. 
The same stars were there, burning in cold, 
white points of flame as they had burned 
week after week in the maddening monot- 
ony of the long night near the pole. They 
were like a million pitiless eyes, never 
blinking, always watching, things of life 
and fire, and yet dead. And at those eyes 
the little white foxes yapped so incessantly 
that the sound of it drove men mad. They 
were yapping now. They were never 
still. And with their yapping came the 
droning, hissing monotone of the aurora, 
like the song cf a vast piece of mechanism 
in the still farther north. Toward this 
Wapi turned his bruised and beaten head. 
Out there, just beyond the ghostly pale of 
vision, was the ship. Fifty times he had 
slunk out and around it, cautiously as the 
foxes themselves. He had caught its 
smells and its sounds; he had come neat 
enough to hear the voices of men, and 
those voices were like the voice of Blake, 
his master. Therefore he had never gone 
nearer. ; 

There was a change in him now. His 
big pads fell noiselessly as he slunk back to 
the cabin and sniffed for a scent in the 
snow. He found it. It was the trail of the 
white woman. His blood tingled again, 
as it had tingled when her face bent ovet 
him and her hand reached out, and in his 
soul there rose up the ghost of Tao to whip 
him on. He followed the woman’s [o0t- 
prints slewly, stopping now and then to 
listen, and each moment the spirit in him 
grew more insistent, and he whined up at 
the stars. At last he saw the ship, 4 
wraithlike thing in its piled-up bed of 1ce, 
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As he stood trembling, every inch of him thrilled by a vast and mysterious yearning, he was no 
longer Wapi, the Walrus, the bad dog, the beast without a friend, but just dog—a white man’s dog 


and he stopped. This was his dead-line. 
He had never gone nearer. But tonight— 
if any one period could be called night— 
he went on. 

It was the hour of sleep, and there was 
no sound aboard. The foxes, never tiring 
of their infuriating sport, were yapping 
at the ship. They barked faster and 
louder when they caught the scent of 


Wapi, and as he approached, they drifted 
farther away. The scent of the woman’s 
trail led up the wide bridge of ice, and 
Wapi followed this as he would have fol- 
lowed a road, until he found himself all at 
once on the deck of the Flying Moon. For 
a space he was startled. His long fangs 
bared themselves at the shadows cast by 
the stars. Then he saw ahead of him a 


narrow ribbon of yellow light. Toward 
this Wapi sniffed out, step by step, the 
footprints of the woman. When he 
stopped again, his muzzle was at the nar- 
row crack through which came the glim- 
mer of light. 

It was the door of a deck-house veneered 
like an igloo with snow and ice to protect 


it from cold and wind. It was perhaps 
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half an inch ajar, and through that aper- 
ture Wapi drank the warm, sweet perfume 
of the woman. With it he caught also the 
smell of aman. But in him the woman 
scent submerged all else. Overwhelmed 
by it, he stood trembling, not daring to 
move, every inch of him thrilled by a vast 
and mysterious yearning. He was no 
longer Wapi, the Walrus, Wapi, the Killer, 
the bad dog, the beast without a friend. 
Tao was there. And it may be that the 
spirit of Shan Tung was there. For after 
forty years the change had come, and Wapi, 
as he stood at the woman’s door, was just 
dog—a white man’s dog—again the dog 
of the Vancouver kennel—the dog of a 
white man’s world. 

He thrust open the door with his nose. 
He slunk in, so silently that he was not 
heard. The cabin was lighted. In a bed 
lay a white-faced, hollow-cheeked man— 
awake. On a low stool at his side sat a 
woman. ‘The light of the lamp hanging 
from above warmed with gold fires the 
thick and radiant mass of her hair. She 
was leaning over the sick man. One slim, 
white hand was stroking his face gently, 
and she was speaking to him in a voice so 
sweet and soft that it stirred like wonderful 
music in Wapi’s warped and beaten soul. 
And then, with a great sigh, he flopped 
down an abject slave on the edge of her 
dress. 

With a startled cry the woman turned. 
For a moment she stared at the great beast 
wide-eyed, then there came slowly into 
her face recognition and understanding. 
“Why, it’s the dog Blake whipped so 
terribly,” she gasped. “Peter, it’s—it’s 
Wapi!” 

For the first time Wapi felt the caress of 
a woman’s hand, soft, gentle, pitying, and 
out of him there came a whimpering sound 
that was almost a sob. 

“Tt’s the dog—he whipped,” she re- 
peated, and then, if Wapi could have 


Wapi, the Walrus 


understood, he would have noted the tense 
pallor of her lovely face and the look of a 
great fear that was away back in the star- 
ing blue depth of her eyes. 

From his pillow Peter Keith had seen 
the look of fear and the paleness of her 
cheeks, but he was a long way from guess- 
ing the truth. Yet he thought he knew. 
For days—yes, for weeks—there had been 
that growing fear in her eyes. He had 
seen her mighty fight to hide it from him. 
And he thought he understood. 

“‘T know it has been a terrible winter for 
you, dear,”’ he had said to her many times. 
“But you mustn’t worry so much about 
me. I’ll be on my feet again—soon.” He 
had always emphasized that. “Ill be on 
my feet again soon!” 

Once, in the breaking terror of her heart, 
she had almost told him the truth. After- 
ward she had thanked God for giving her 
strength to keep it back. It was the day— 
for they spoke in terms of day and night— 
when Rydal, half drunk, had dragged her 
into his cabin, and she had fought him 
until her hair was down about her in tan- 
gled confusion—and she had told Peter 
that it was the wind. After that, instead 
of evading him, she had played Rydal 
with her wits, while praying to God for 


help. It was impossible to tell Peter. He’ 


had aged steadily and terribly in the last 
two weeks. His eyes were sunken into 
deep pits. His blond hair was turning 
gray over the temples. His cheeks were 
hollowed, and there was a different sort 
of luster in his eyes. He looked fifty in- 
stead of thirty-five. Her heart bled in its 
agony. She loved Peter with a wonderful 
love. 

The truth! If she told him that! She 
could see Peter rising up out of his bed like 
a ghost. It would kill him. If he could 
have seen Rydal—only an hour before— 
stopping her out on the deck, taking her in 
his arms, and kissing her until his drunken 


breath and his beard sickened her! And 
if he could have heard what Rydal had 
said! She shuddered. And suddenly she 
dropped down on her knees beside Wapj 
and took his great head in her hands, 
unafraid of him—and glad that he had 
come. 

Then she turned ‘to Peter. “I’m go- 
ing ashore to see Blake again—now,” she 
said. ‘“‘Wapi will go with me, and | 
won't be afraid. I insist that I am right, 
* please don’t object any more, Peter 
dear.” 

She bent over and kissed him, and then, 
in spite of his protest, put on her fur coat 
and hood, and stood for a moment smiling 
down at him. The fear was gone out of 
her eyes now. It was impossible for him 
not to smile at her loveliness. He had 
always been proud of that. He reached up 
e. thin hand and plucked tenderly at the 
shiniag little tendrils of gold that crept 
out from under her hood. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t, dear,” he pleaded. 

How pathetically white, and thin, and 
weak he was! She kissed him again and 
turned quickly to hide the mist in her 
eyes. At the door she blew him a kiss 
from the tip of her big fur mitten, and 
as she went out she heard him say in the 
thin, strange voice that was so unlike the 
old Peter, 

“Don’t be long, Dolores.” 

She stood silently for a few moments to 
make sure that no one would see her. Then 
she moved swiftly to the ice bridge and 
out into the star-lighted ghostliness of the 
night. Wapi followed close behind her, 
and dropping a hand to her side she called 
softly to him. In an instant Wapi’s muz- 
zle was against her mitten, and his great 
body quivered with joy at her direct speech 
to him. She saw the response in his red 
eyes and stopped to stroke him with both 
mittened hands, and over and over again 
she spoke his name, (Continued on page 109) 


Wapi’s bed was red 
with the stain of blood, 
and a trail of blood 
led from the cabin to 
where he had hidden 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 





HE history of the Armenian race 
is a record of continuous struggle 


and martyrdom through the 

centuries. Yet none of its pages 
have been written more lavishly with 
tears and blood than those that tell of the 
woeful life of that unfortunate nation 
during the last four years. Nothing is 
more pathetic than the tragic lot of that 
peaceful, industrious, progressive, and 
liberty-loving people that, after endless 
decades of diabolic oppression, found itself 
in the claws of the young Turks, who 
surpassed by their savage, wilful, and 
sanguinary cruelty the terrible Assyrians, 
Huns, Mongols, and even the old Turks, 
their ancestors. 

I do not propose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the reasons and responsibilities 
of this monstrous crime perpetrated on a 
whole nation venerable by its age and yet 
possessed of such wonderful vitality. It 
is sufhcient for the purposes of this appeal 
simply to state that it was the deliberate 
decision of the Ottoman Government to 
annihilate this entire race, profiting from 
the universal turmoil which left the 

















AR MEN LA €-ALE LS 


By Henry Morgenthau 


Ambassador lo Turkey 1913-16 


Armenians the helpless victims of their 
criminal designs. 

The situation today is that there are 
hundreds of thousands of these Armenians, 
dispersed throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
the Caucasus, and Persia, who were once 
prosperous and self-supporting, and who are 
now reduced to abject misery and in need 
of the barest necessities of life, while they 
are mourning the murder of their dear and 
near ones. The majority of them are old 
men, women, and children, whose bread- 
winners have either been taken into the 
Turkish army or, if they were not of draft 
age, have atrociously been murdered. 
These remnants of a nation, among whom 
are men and women of high culture and 
attainments, were brutally thrown out of 
their homes, ostensibly to be sent to dis- 
tant, dreary regions, but in reality to be 
drowned on the shores of the Black Sea, 
in the Euphrates or the Tigris, or to be 
slaughtered on their sorrowful journey to- 
ward the Mesopotamian Desert. Those 








































An Armenian lad in 
New York. Such as 
he are the hope of 
their nation, which, 
after 1600 years of 
persecution, can no 
longer exist unaided 


who have miraculously survived the hard- 
ships of the road, as if their sorrow for 
their departed loved ones were not enough 
for them to bear, now face starvation. 

These people have been struggling 
against despotism for centuries; they are 
not converts of the eleventh hour to the 
cause of liberty, nor were they paupers. 
They have lived-as Christians for sixteen 
hundred years against the swelling tides of 
barbaric hordes invading their country 
from central Asia, and have represented 
and inspired whatever is best and 
noblest in western civilization. Is it not 
our duty to extend a helping hand to 
them in their days of extreme trial and 
distress? 

We, who are enjoying the blessings of 
freedom in a land untainted with bloodshed 
in this holocaust of nations, are called upon 
during the entire month of November to 
contribute according to our means to the 
maintenance of these unfortunate people. 
The American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief, which has been helping 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians, as 
well as Syrians and (Continued on page 96) 











We’re glad we sent 
Miss Savage to 
live in France, to 
see everything, to 
help everywhere, 
she could. The help 
she gave at Neuilly, 
when our boys 
came back, broken, 
from the Marne, 
paid for the trip— 
if we never got a 
word from her. But 
her story of that 
week, told below, 
is as vivid a piece 
of writing as the 
war has produced 
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You can never feel quite at home in France 
—if you must have hot peanuts. But you 
can fill your pocket with crisp ‘‘ French fried’’ 
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“‘T used to go home and see that hospital and hear it and smell it all 
night long. If I could feel less and lift more, I would be a nurse” 


Heiping Out 
In FRANCE 


By Clara Savage 


Siaff Correspondent cf Good Housekeeping 


T is a typical Paris morning, sunlit, cool, and every twenty minutes, 
with Hunnish regularity, comes a boom from “Big Bertha.” 
The great gun is taking its toll of destruction and death. You 
learn not to jump when the shot comes. You learn to shrug your 
shoulders and go on about your work as the French do. I have seen only 
one person admit fear—a small girl who came, a flying figure in her 
little white nightgown, to find her mother’s arms. She hid her face and 
cried. It is a fiendish thing to make children cry like that. 

Grown-ups have become fatalistic. ‘“‘One can not avoid danger by 
being afraid,” says the white-haired colonel who lives in the pension to 
which I have moved. The colonel spent two and a half years in a German 
prison and was then sent back to France as an exchange prisoner. He 
is a chevalier du légion d’honneur, has the croix de guerre and a star for 
exceptional bravery. 

“One year more, and the war will be over,” he says. ‘Each day 
brings more Americans.” And there you have the underlying faith of 
France. 

When the prosaic word “boarding-house” is translated into pension 
de famille in Paris, you find yourself in a pleasant place, a house with 
vine-clad walls, a small green court in front, or built about an interior 
court boasting a miniature garden. You live very comfortably once you 
have convinced the maid that it is absolutely necessary to have hot 
water in something larger than a cream pitcher every morning. Two 
days a week there is hot water for tubs in Paris, and the days are con- 
secutive. ; 

Marie Louise, the brown-eyed, brown-haired girl who is the maid in 
my pension, finds me peculiar. I overhear her telling her friends that I 
keep my windows open al! night and that I drink great quantities ol 
water. If there is anything of which Marie Louise highly disapproves, 
it is the habit of rising before half-past eight in the morning. That 1s 
the hour she considers proper for bringing to your bedside on a small 
red tray petit déjeuner. It is indeed petit, nowadays—coffee with a tiny 
pitcher of hot milk, and coarse brown bread which is the despair of 








many Americans when they first 
come to Paris. If you supplement 
this with eggs, you must pay ten 
cents apiece for them. Butter is 
eighty cents and more a pound. 
Jams or confitures are daily becom- 
ing scarcer because of the dearth 
of sugar. You must make your 
pound bag of sugar last the month. 
What is true of the food you are 
accustomed to have in America for 
breakfast is true of all kinds of 
food. It is scarce and expensive. 
Menus are nicely calculated so that 
each person may have enough, but 
no more. There are no second 
helpings. 

Ii you keep a diary or, better 
still, a book in which you scribble 
the things funny and sad, picturesque 
and real, that go to make up the 
days, you have at the end of a few 
weeks a multicolored picture of 
every-day life in Paris. Looking 
over my scribbling book, I find a 


“The veranda looked out on a gar- 
den. The noonday sunlight came 
drifting down on the color of flowers. 
I looked at the faces of the men around 
me. Not one but was lined with silent 
suffering, oh, how bravely borne!” 


While our boys are helping defend 
this French war widow and her 
child, the red, white, and blue is 
helping to support her. No flag is 
more welcome in the Paris streets 
than our own Stars and Stripes 


word-picture of a young American 
war-worker whom I saw dining with 
a French girl the other night. 
He was a very serious young man 
in spectacles; she was very pretty. 
He was determined to learn French. 
Over the hors d’euvres he con- 
jugated irregular verbs; with the 
fish he turned to possessive pro- 
nouns; the meat and _ vegetables 
inspired him to learn the use of 
the subjunctive. Something in the 
gentle sweetness with which the 
girl listened, and explained, and 
corrected him made me think of two 
lines from Kipling: 


“Love at first sight was her 
trouble— 
She didn’t know what it were. 





Neither did the serious young 
man in spectacles, until, having 
reached the coffee, she began to 
try to enlarge his vocabulary. ‘Votre 
main,” (Continued on page IT5) 


““As I worked on at the hospital, I learned how infrequent is death 
and how miraculous are the cures. It is the novice who sees only 
the suffering and lacks the vision to see beyond to recovery” 





“TI think, my friends, that you will dc well to aid me,’’ said Murdock. ‘‘And it would be well to bear 
in mind always that treachery to us means death. There is not a fortress in this country where you 
would be safe.”” Madame Morzin spoke first. ‘Treachery has never been in our minds,” she said 















“ME. MORZIN turned to her 
husband, a look of appeal upon 


Morzin nerv- 
He 


her pretty face. 
ously uncrossed his legs. 
fumbled for a cigarette. 

“J think we’ve done our share,” he said. 
He tried to avoid the eyes of Murdock. 

The big, bearded man smiled. ‘You 
mustn’t forget, Morzin, or you, madame, 
that there are certain ventures which, em- 
barked upon, one can not quit until the end 
of the voyage. Before this country was at 
war, up until the very day of the declara- 
tion, it was possible to be active along cer- 
tain lines and risk only punishment for a 
breach of neutrality. But the moment that 
war was declared—to be active one moment 
after that meant, not a cell in jail, but a 
firing-squad.”’ 

The woman’s voice was defiant. “But 
if we refuse to go any farther, who will dare 
tell what we have already done?” she 
jeered. 

Murdock contemplatively blew smoke 
rings. ‘‘Some people,” he said softly, 
“aim at a million dollars. They achieve 
a hundred thousand and call it success. 
Another aims at the presidency; a seat in 
Congress is his final, triumphant goal. 
But there are others, my friends, who are 
gamblers, whose ambitions never falter, 
never lessen by a tenth of a percent. Such 
persons would rather end in dire failure 
than accept less than that for which they 
have striven. I am one of those persons. 
You ask who will dare tell. I assure you 
that if your defection means that the plans 
of myself and those associated with me may 
fail, I shall tell.” 

“Tt would mean death for you,” said 
the woman. 

“And failure,” said Murdock, “means— 
I have told you to what class I belong. I 
aim at millions and at power. I could not 
be content with either. I demand both. 
I think, my friends, that you will do well to 
aid me. And it would be well to bear in 
mind always that treachery to us means 
death. There is not a fortress in this 
country where you would be safe. That 
may sound like cheap braggadocio, but I 
assure you that it is the simple truth.” 

_The woman glanced at her husband, but 
his eyes were helpless. It was she who 
spoke to Murdock. 

“Treachery has never been in our minds,” 
shesaid. “It is only because we have risked 
so much—”’ 

“And have been paid so well,”” Murdock 
reminded her. 

“What do you wish us to do?” she asked. 

_ That is better,” henodded. He plunged 
directly into business. ‘‘As you know, we 
have failed to get the arms we hoped for. 
Also Senator Hurdayne’s daughter has dis- 
appeared. Callender, in the midst of tele- 
phoning Grenssler that he knew where the 
Hurdayne girl was, was attacked. He has 


THE WEB of 
the SPFDER 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by 
M. 


Leone Bracker 


JN war time, sometimes, it is hard 

to tell who is friend and who is 
foe. Is Clyde Vernon a traitor to 
the United States, or is he deceiving 
the very men who believe they 
have won him from his allegiance? 
Even his fiancée is bewildered by 
the sudden changing of her opinion 
of him. Somewhere there is a 
“‘double-cross,” but the action is 
so rapid that our solution shifts and 
turns from one decision to another. 
But one thing we know: in any 
contest the best poker player wins— 
and poker is not a Teuton sport. 
For those readers who are just begin- 
ning with this issue, a brief statement 
of the opening situations of this baf- 
fling story will be found on page 165. 


disappeared. Senator Hurdayne has em- 
ployed detectives to find his daughter, 
but—” He watched a smoke ring rise 
gently. He followed its course with his 
eyes as it widened, lost its regularity of 
outline, dissolved into a shapeless mass. 
“T have known the senator indifferently 
well for many years,” he said. “I have 
seen him in debate; I have watched him 
play cards. And I know that with all his 
brain the senator is a very emotional man. 
Today I watched him as he ate luncheon 
at the Montgomery. For a man harassed 
by anxiety and racked by doubt he carries 
himself extremely well, too well for a man 
of his temperament.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mme. 
Morzin. 

“‘T mean,” said Murdock, “‘that it seems 
to me that somewhere there has been 
treachery. Suppose Hurdayne really knows 
where his daughter is but prefers that cer- 
tain people should believe him ignorant?” 

Mme. Morzin gasped. ‘But for him to 
act in that fashion would mean that our 
activities were known.” 

“Not our activities, necessarily, but— 
activities.” 

“But if they know that things are being 
done, how long will it be before they know 
who is doing them?” asked the woman. 

“One plays for great stakes; one takes 
great risks,” replied Murdock senten- 
tiously. 

“That is all very well for you,” said the 
woman, “but for us, my husband and I, 
who have no millions before us—”’ 

“We have settled that matter,” said 
Murdock. “It would be well to remember, 
madame, what you were when I first met 
you. It is true that there are no millions 


for you, but what you have is better than 
what vou had.” 













The woman sighed. ‘What do you want 
us to do?” she asked. 

“This time, let me tell you,” he advised; 
there was a hint of threat in his tone. “I 


am weary of objections. No one suspects 
you, madame. The pleasant fiction of an 
inheritance has been so long accepted as 
fact that no one doubts it now. If you 
were to go to the Montgomery, were to 
frequent its dining-room, none would think 
of it save as the natural thing. A pretty 
woman with an assured social standing 
can do much, as you and I both know. 
You have wit and charm. . Hurdayne, 
if he is really suffering great anxiety, 
could not hide it from a woman’s eyes. I 
may be deceived, but you will not be.” 

She inclined her head. -“It is tea 
time,” she said. “I shall go now.” 

Murdock smiled appreciatively. ‘‘ There 
will be,” he said, ‘“‘a check deposited in 
your bank, madame. It will be a trifle 
larger than the last one.” 

He picked up his hat and stick. 

“And you will come here again?” she 
asked. 

“The news you may have for us may be 
urgent,” he said. ‘There isa tailor by 
the name of Grenssler, Heinrich Grenssler. 
You will find his telephone number in the 
book. Be careful what you say. If you 
learn anything too vital to be trusted to 
the telephone, an appointment will be 
made.” 

The couple waited until it was quite cer- 
tain that Murdock had descended in the 
elevator. Then Morzin spoke. 

““The-last check,’ he said, ‘‘was five 
thousand dollars.” 

His wife’s eyes were greedy. ‘‘Five 
thousand more,” she said, ‘‘is well worth 
risk. And he promises more -than that 
this time.” 

“And yet it will be difficult to obtain 
passports again. It may take time before 
we can find some one who will surrender 
papers to us.’ 

““We are undoubtedly watched,” she said, 
“but if we aid them once again, their trust 
will be renewed, ‘and their caution will be 
relaxed. It is safer, Pierre, to obey them 
once again. And five thousand dollars— 
more than five thousand dollars!” 

“You are right, Marie,” Morzin as- 
sured her. 

Some natures respond to praise, some 
to affection, but others seem to have an 
electric connection between the pocket- 
book and the soul: Money was the sole 
desire of Mme. Morzin: The expectation 
of it flushed her checks and caused her 
eyes to sparkle. More than one man in the 
tea-room of the Montgomery cast an ad- 
miring glance at the plump, pretty woman 
whose alert eyes roved about the room. But 
Mme. Morzin flirted only when flirtation 
promised financial profit. Ardent glances 
achieved no response from ker today. Lei- 





“Traitors, men or women, think highly of their necks. A 
few hours more alone, and Madame Morzin will talk’’ 


surely she drank her tea and ate her but- 


tered muffins. She ate with relish, too. 
Wholly material, even excitement and pos- 
sible danger could not make her neglect 
the needs of the body. 

Tea finished, she strolled through the 
reception rooms. She really hoped for 
little result today. This was but a pre- 
liminary skirmish. Tonight she would 
telephone those of her many friends in 
New York who would be likely to enter- 
tain the distinguished Senator Hurdayne. 
Tactful as she was, she anticipated no diif- 
ficulty, if the senator was accepting any 
invitations, in being able to have herself in- 
cluded in the dinner, or recital, or whatever 
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opportunity might offer. But fortune was 
with her. As she emerged from the recep- 
tion room into the lobby, she saw the dis- 
tinguished figure of the politician pause 
before the florist’s shop. Her first impulse 
was to accost him, but instead she stepped 
back into the reception room. Fifteen 
minutes later, when there was_ hardly 
any possibility that Hurdayne remained 
in the florist’s, she entered the little 
shop. 

She was a most particular customer. It 
took her ten minutes to decide what flow- 
ers she desired, and then it was a mere 
corsage bouquet of violets. But the florist 
was garrulous. He offered, as guidance to 


his customer, the tastes of certain distin. 
guished: patrons. For instance, Senator 
Hurdayne had ordered three dozen Ophelia 
roses. 

It was a dull half-hour for the florist. 
His pretty customer, judging by her eager. 
ness to hear details of the lives of the 
socially great, was not herself, despite her 
evident breeding, one of the elect. And 
the metropolitan purveyor of luxuries 
knows that while his prestige comes from 
the patronage of the elect, his money comes 
from those who ape and envy the avenue. 

Senator Hurdayne had ordered three 
dozen roses to be sent to an address on 
West End Avenue. So much Mme. Mor- 
zin knew when she left the florist. Oddly 
enough, the senator had given merely an 
address, not aname. Certainly, then, who- 
ever was to receive the flowers must occupy 
a house, not an apartment. 

She was elated as she made her way toa 
telephone booth. Hurdayne was not the 
sort of man to be indulging in a liaison. 
There could be only one reason why a name 
was omitted from the card that accom- 
panied the flowers: It was because Hur- 
dayne did not care to advertise who was 
the recipient. Austere in his public and 
private life, the senator’s devotion to his 
daughter precluded the possibility of his 
being involved in any clandestine affair 
of the heart. 

She called Heinrich Grenssler’s tele- 
phone number. “This is Mme. Morzin 
speaking,”’ she said. 

“This is Vernon,’’ came the answer. 
“You have some news about the senator?” . 

‘‘About his daughter,” she said. “At 
least, I think so. He has just sent flowers 
to an address on West End Avenue. There 
was no name, only the address. To meit 
seemed—” 

Vernon cut her short. 
address?”’ he demanded. 
go up there at once. 
place.” 

“Vou think, then, that I am right?” 

“You may be,” he replied. ‘At any 
rate, if it is possible to learn who lives in 
the house—listen! If the girl is there, she 
is probably hidden. With private detec- 
tives supposed to be searching for her, her 
father would take no chance of her being 
seen. But he has brought no servants 
from Washington. It ought to be easy to 
get new servants, that have no particular 
loyalty to their employer, to talk. li you 
pose at the servants’ entrance as a solicitor 
of some sort—” 

“‘T understand,” she said. 

She hung up the receiver, paid the oper- 
ator, and started away. Second thought 
came to her. She turned back and called 
up her husband. “I think, Pierre,” she 
said, “that that check which is to be more 
than five thousand dollars may shortly be 
ours.” 

“You have found the girl?” 

“T can not be certain, but Vernon seems 
to believe that Ihave. I shall know soon. 

“You have seen Vernon?” he asked. 
‘He bears no malice for the part we played 
in his affairs?” ; 

“T have not seen him, but I talked with 
him. He answered the telephone at the 
place of the tailor, Grenssler.” 

“And he was not angry with us?” 

“‘ Apparently not.” 

‘And where is the girl?” asked Morzin. 

She gave him the West End Avenue 
address. ‘I think,” she added, ‘‘that we 
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may not need new passports. If the girl is 
there, and we can get Murdock’s check— ‘ 

Their laughs of greedy exultation blend- 
ed, as she again hung up the receiver. 


IX 


T is a law of nature that parasites feed 

upon parasites. The vast majority of the 
men who played regularly in Rathbun’s 
gambling house belonged to the parasitic 
class who lived upon the wealth that others 
produced. In turn the gambler was fed 
upon by bucket-shop proprietors. In the 
course of a year Rathbun made the income 
ofa millionaire, but he lost it all in his mar- 
ket operations. Now he had hardly a 
stake wherewith to feed the ravenous jaws 
of the Street. 

Ordinarily Rathbun jeered at the law— 
the law could have his place of business 
raided, could have his implements de- 
stroyed, but he could always start again in 
anew place. And he accepted demolition 
of his property as one of the incidents of 
his trade, accepted it with the philosophical 
calm that is the true gambler’s pride. 

But this time he could not begin over 
again. There was nothing spectacular about 
the raid. Indeed, it could hardly be digni- 
fied by the name of raid. Two men had 
come to his place. They had gained ad- 
mittance by giving thé proper word to the 
door-man. Up-stairs they had lingered 
but a few minutes, taking in with appar- 
ently casual eyes the activities in the vari- 
ous rooms. Then one of them had asked 
Rathbun for a moment’s private conver- 
sation, and in his office Rathbun had lis- 
tened to the decree which could not be 
denied. The country was at war. It was 
not the purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment to permit gambling to flourish in 
Washington. The pleasant vices that might 
be ignored in times of peace were doomed 
so long as the country was at war. 

Rathbun locked his doors that night and 
took stock of his possessions. They were 
little. Beyond his gambling paraphernalia 
and his personal jewelry he had nothing 
save a few thousands in the bank. 

It was not his method to linger on amid 
the scenes of his departed grandeur. Half 
a dozen cities had ordered him to close up, 
and Rathbun had always moved on. 
Twenty-four hours after the governmental 
edict had been issued, the gambler was in 
New York. He put up at the Montgomery 
mainly for the reason- that the brokerage 
office in the building was affiliated with the 
place in Washington where he had con- 
ducted his market operations. He was 
acquainted with the manager of the brok- 
erage office, who had several times visited 
Rathbun’s Washington headquarters, and 
the gambler was warmly greeted when, after 
a leisurely breakfast on the morning of his 
arrival, he strolled into the board room. 
_ They chatted a while on indifferent sub- 
jects. To the broker’s, commiseration on 
being informed of the closing of Rath- 
bun’s establishment at the Capital, Rath- 
bun returned a philosophical smile. 

“It’s a good thing for me,” he said. “It 
always makes me take the market more 
setiously. When the coin is rolling in on me, 
I'm careless, I scatter my play without any 
method. But when I’m out of business, 
I'm an Apache on the war-path. I’m a 
hungry wolf, when I come into a place like 
this. Good luck follows bad. I’m here to 
clean up. Got any hot tips to give me?” 


Arthur Somers Roche 


‘Steel looks good,”’ said the broker. 

“And I’ll copper that tip by playing 
copper,”’ grinned Rathbun. ‘‘Just for a 
flyer, buy me a hundred shares of God- 
son. 

The broker looked at him curiously. 

“Do you know any thing?” he asked. 

‘‘Why? Anything particular stirring in 
that stock?” 

The broker looked mysterious; he led 


“TI tell you, Faith, whole cities 
may be wiped out, whole states 
deprived of their water supply, 
ravaged with disease from germs 
spread by our dastardly enemies” 
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Rathbun to a quiet corner of the room. 
“You know,” he said, ‘‘the firm will be 
glad to carry a hundred of five hundred, or 
even a thousand shares, if you have the 
real, honest-to-goodness, inside stuff.” 
““What makes you think I have it?” 
asked Rathbun. 
The manager winked. ‘‘You’ve known 
me a good long time, haven’t you? You 
know that I’m (Continued on page 145) 





Uncle Sam is training men 
to do without the saloon. 
The War Camp Community 
Service is filling its place 


The same organization knows 
how easy it is to go broke in 
New York, so it lends money 
to soldiers to get back to cat.ip 


FOR THE SAKE 


ARLY in the year the American people gave for the 
work of the Red Cross more than one hundred and 
sixty million dollars, by far the largest sum ever 
given for any service. Now for a different service, 

but for the same cause, a larger sum is being asked—to be ex- 
act, $170,500,000. This vast sum—which, after all, measures 
but a small part of our devotion to our boys—is to be divided 
among seven organizations which are doing work that must 
be done, but can not be done by the army for itself nor by 
the Red Cross. The Y. M. C. A. gets $100,000,000; the 
Knights of Columbus, $30,000,000; the Y. W. C. A. and 





the War Camp Community Service, each $15,000,000; the 

Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army, and the Ameri- 

_ can Library Association, each $3,500,000. The War De- 

eae RR partment has authorized the “drive,”’ and the President has 
sanctioned it in a letter which is reprinted, in part, below: 





An “excursion into aes F ; 7 : 
happiness” is what “The War Department has recognized the Young Men’s 


the Knights of Colum- Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 

bus calls its big service ciation, the National Catholic War Council, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the War Camp Community Service, the 
{ merican Library Association, and the Salvation Army as 
accepted instrumentalities through which the men in the 
ranks are to be assisted in many essential matters of recre- 
ation and morale. 

“Tt was evident from the first, and has become increasingly 
evident, that the services rendered by these agencies to our 
army and to our Allies are essentially one and all of a kind 
and must of necessity, if well rendered, be rendered in the 
closest cooperation. It is my judgment, therefore, that we 


The average American 
boy gets as hungry for a 
book as he does for 
something to eat. Uncle 
Sam sets a bountiful table 


The American Library 
Association is ‘‘on the 
job” with the _ books. 
These can be taken 
“home”’ for quiet reading 





The Jewish Welfare Board looks after the tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers of that race now serving in our army 
28 
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shall secure the best results in the matter of the support 
of these agencies, if these seven societies will unite their 
forthcoming appeals for funds, in order that the spirit of 
the country in this matter may be expressed without dis- 
tinction of race or religious opinion in support of what is in 
reality a common service. 

“Tn inviting these organizations te give this new evidence 
of their patriotic cooperation, I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that their compliance with this request will not in 
any sense imply the surrender on the part of any of them of 
its distinctive character and autonomy, because I fully rec- 
ognize the fact that each of them has its own traditions, 
principles, and relationships which it properly prizes and 
which, if preserved and strengthened, make possible the 
largest service. 

“ At the same time, I wish to convey to them a very warm 
expression of the Government’s appreciation of the splendid 
service they have rendered in ministering to the troops at 
home and overseas in their leisure time. Through their 
agencies the moral and spiritual resources of the nation 
have been mobilized behind our forces and used in the finest 
way, and they are contributing directly and effectively to 
the winning of the war. 

“Tt has been gratifying to find such a fine spirit of cooper- 
ation among all the leaders of the organizations I have 
mentioned. This spirit, and the patriotism of all the mem- 
bers and friends of these agencies, give me confidence to 
believe that the united war work campaign will be crowned 
with abundant success.” 
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The Saivation Army has 
stepped into a niche in war 
service. It is training many 
young women for “over there”’ 















Not onething only will the las- 
sies do. They will with equal 
facility bandage wounds, make 
cocoa, and fry doughnuts 





























Sandbags protect this 
hut where the “Y” 
“stands to” just back 
of the front line trenches 
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A stitch in time is as 
important in a_ khaki 
uniform as a _ civilian’s 
suit. Mother can’t take 
it, but some woman will 








The “Y” has just bought 
1337 tons of tobacco— 
every ounce of it for the 
boys. Other boys will 
risk death to deliver it 















The Y. W. C. A.’s newest job is to keep up the morale 
«{ the Frai.ch muniticns girls, without whom France is lost 
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By Kathleen Norris 


Author of *“‘ Mother,” “*The Heart of Rachael,’ etc, 


Illustrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 


JN blood relationships there are taken 

for granted many things that in 
other contacts of life are the object of 
great concern. We consciously strive 
not to contravene the rights of the out- 
sider; we suit our convenience at 
home. We lay plans to win the re- 
spect of the business associate; the 
day-by-day associate in the home sees 
us without veneer. The love of one 
whe merely crosses our path is a prize 
worth striving for; the love of one 
with the same family ties is given 
scarcely a thought. So it is only 
natural that there should be very few 
novels concerned with the lives of those 
who call each other brother or sister. 
And yet it is inevitable that there 
must be conflicts of interests and de- 
sires in such relationships, conflicts 
that are tragedies if suppressed, trage- 
dies if allowed to work themselves out. 
With her usual instinct for situations 
that grip the universal heart, Kathleen 
Norris has in “‘Sisters’’ told of a beau- 
tiful love, mighty and unselfish, and 
of a love that proves again what all 
the world knows, that love between 
man and woman is the strongest love 
of all. The story is now approaching 
its climax of interest; for those who 
wish to begin it with this instalment 
a synopsis will be found on page 123. 


GAIN he reckoned without Cherry. 

It was only the next day, when 

he was entering the Palace court 

for his luncheon, that he experi- 

enced a sudden and violent emotion. His 

thoughts were, at the moment, far from 

Cherry, and he had fancied himself in a 

hurry, but every other feeling but excite- 

ment was obliterated at the sight of a 

slender, girlishly-made woman, in a pongee 

gown and a limp brown hat covered with 
poppies, waiting in the lounge. 

Peter went toward her, and the color 
rushed into Cherry’s face. It was the 
first time they had accidentally encoun- 
tered each other, and the surprise of it kept 
them laughing, hands clasped, for a min- 
ute; then Cherry said, 

“I was to lunch here with Mary Came- 
ron, but she’s twenty full minutes late.” 

‘Lunch with me, then,” said Peter. 

“She'll probably be along,” Cherry 
said vaguely, looking at a clock. ‘You 
hate her, don’t you?” she added, looking 
up from under the poppies at Peter. 

‘“‘T don’t like her,” he admitted. 

“Then suppose we don’t lunch here?” 

Peter Jaughed joyously, and tucking her 
little, gloved hand under his arm, led her 
away. They went to Solari’s, and had a 
window table, and nodded, as they dis- 
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Cherry, sick with fright, faced Alix with a sort of horror, but Alix 


significance to what she saw in any case. 


cussed their lunch, at half a dozen friends 
who chanced to be lunching there too. It 
was a thrilling adventure, none the less, 
and after the other tables were empty, and 
when the long room was still, they talked 
on, trifling with cheese and crackers, 
Peter watching her as he smoked, Cherry’s 
head bent over her plate. 

She had said that she wanted to tell him 
“fall about it,” and Peter, with quick 
knowledge that she meant the unhappi- 
ness of her marriage, nodded a grave 
permission. 

“T’ve made a failure of it,”’ Cherry said 
sadly. ‘I know I ought to struggle on, 
but I can’t. Just a few days of it, just a 
few weeks of it make me—make me a 
different woman! I get nervous, I get 
hysterical, I don’t sleep! I have no 
individuality, Peter, I have no personality! 
As for my dignity—my privacy—”’ 

Her face was scarlet, and for a moment 
she stopped speaking. 

‘Just tell me an alternative!’ she said 


Her eyes were full of 


after a while. “It can’t be that there is 
no other life for me than going back. 
Peter, I’m only twenty-three!” a 

‘“‘T know you are,” he said with a bret 
nod. 

‘‘Why, every one has some alternative,’ 
Cherry pleaded. “It can’t be that mat 
riage is the only—the only irrevocable thing. 
If you had a partner that you couldn’t go 
on with, you could come to some agret- 
ment, you could end the association. 
Peter,” she said earnestly, “when I think 
of marketing again—six chops, and soup 
meat, and butter, and baking-powder—l 
feel sick! When I think of unpacking the 
things I’ve washed and dusted for five 
years—I can’t bear it!” 

“You don’t love him!” Peter said. 

“JT don’t hate him,” she answereé 
quickly. ‘Indeed I don’t! And it isnt 
just the place and the life, Peter! I could 
be happy in two rooms—somewhere— 
anywhere! But not—with him! Ob, 
Peter, if I hadn’t done it—if I hadnt 
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saw neither her nor Peter clearly, and there was nothing in her unsuspicious soul to give 


tears,and she had a paper in her hand. 


done it!” And Cherry knotted her fin- 
gers together, and her voice thickened and 
stopped. 

Her beauty, as she pushed her plate 
aside and leaned toward him, was so 
startling that Peter, a lighted match half 
raised to a fresh cigarette, put the match 
down aimlessly, and looked thoughtfully 
at the cigarette, and laid that down, too, 
without the faintest consciousness of what 
he was doing. The day was warm, and 
there was a little dampness on her white 
lorehead, where the gold hair clung to the 
brim of the drooping hat. Her marvelous 
blue eyes were ringed with soft, violet 
shadows, as if a sooty finger had set them 
under the dark brown arch of the brows. 

he soft curve of her chin, the babyish 
shortness of her upper lip, and the crimson 
Sweetness of her little, earnest mouth had 
hever seemed more lovely than they were 
today. She was youth incarnate, palpi- 
tating, flushed, unspoiled. 

or a moment she looked down at the 


“*Pete!’”’ she said. 


“Cherry! Look at this!’ 


table, and the color flooded her face, then 
she looked him straight in the eyes and 
smiled. ‘Well! Perhaps it will all work 
out right, Peter,” she said, with the 
childish, questioning look that so wrung 
his heart. 

She immediately gathered her posses- 
sions together to go, but when they stepped 
into sunshiny Geary Street, it was three 
o’clock, and Peter suggested that they walk 
down to the boat. 

To them both the hour was memorable, 
and the street, and the park, and the tops 
of tall buildings, flooded with the sunlight 
of a summer afternoon, were paradise. 
Cherry knew only that she felt strangely 
thrilled and yet at peace; Peter’s heart 
was bursting with love of the world, love 
of this romantic city, with its flower market 
blazing in the sun, and with the ferry clock- 
tower standing high above the vista of 
Market Street. He seemed floating rather 
than walking, and when, at crossings, he 
could help Cherry for a few steps, felicity 


swelled in his soul almost 
like a pain. 

They met Alix on the 
boat, but she did not ask 
any embarrassing ques- 
tions; she sat between 
them on the upper deck, 
blinking contentedly at 
the blue satin bay, her 
eyes following the wheel- 
ing gulls or the passage 
of ships, her mind evi- 
dently concerned only 
with the idle pleasant- 
ness of the moment. And 
always, for Peter, there 
was the same joyous 
sense of something new, 
something significant, 
something ecstatic in life. 

From that hour he was 
never quite at ease in 
Cherry’s company and 
avoided being alone with 
her even for an instant, 
although her presence 
always caused him the 
new and tingling delight. 
He read her honest blue 
eyes truly, and knew 
that although, like him- 
self, she was conscious 
of the new sweetness and 
brightness of life, she had 
never entertained for an 
instant the flitting 
thought that it was 
Peter’s feeling for her 
that made it so. She 
tl ought perhaps that it 
was the old childish hap- 
piness that she had 
known in the valley, the 
freedom, and leisure, and 
irresponsibility of the old 
days. 

One day she made Alix 
and Peter laugh by re- 
citing for them from 
“Paolo and Francesca.”’ 
They were walking and 
had stopped to rest and 
get breath on a steep 
climb. Cherry’s tender 
voice, half amusedly and 
half seriously repeating 
the passionate lines, lin- 
gered in Peter’s mind 

like a sort of faint incense for hours. 
“It’s lovely,” said Cherry in the garden 
that night, when he spoke to her about it, 
“‘but it’s not Shakespeare, of course,” she 
surprised him by adding. Cherry had 
developed, he thought. She had cared 
nothing for Shakespeare, years ago. Imme- 
diately she began the immortal phrases: 


“’Tis but thy name that is mine enemy, 

Thou art thyself, though, not a 
Montague... 

...And for that name which is no part of 
thee 

Take all myself!” 


Peter’s heart began to thump again. 
They were alone in the garden; the night 
was dark, warm, and starry. 

‘Now that you and I are brother and 
sister,” Cherry said after a silence, “tell me 
—it went across my mind once, and then 
I didn’t think of it for ages. But tell 
me, was it I with whom you were—you 
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fancied you were in love, all those years 
ago?” 

She looked innocently up at him in the 
gloom and laughed. 

Peter did not speak for a few seconds. “Yes, 
it was always you,” he said then briefly. 

Cherry laughed again, a little amused 
and exultant laugh, but immediately she 
stopped laughing and said vexedly: “I 
was a fool to ask you that. I don’t know 
why I did. Just sheer egotism—and I 
hate women who dwell on their own 
foolish old love-affairs, too!” 


ETER, a ashamed as she of the mo- 
ment’s weakness, laughed too. ‘You 


could hardly call it that,” he objected 


y. 

“You could hardly call it anything,” 
she agreed in relief. ‘‘Does Alix know?” 
she asked quickly. 

“There wasn’t much to tell,” he re- 
minded her, as they went back to the 
house through the ranks of wet wall- 
flowers and roses. 

“Nothing!” she again said quickly. 

When they entered the house, he was 
strangely disturbed to see a look of some- 
thing like shame, something confused and 
embarrassed, on herusually frank little face, 
and to realize that she was consciously 
avoiding his eyes. After she and Alix had 
gone to bed, he got down the little red 
volume of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and found 
the lines she had quoted, and marveled 
that the same words could seem on the 
printed page so bare and sound so rich and 
full in Cherry’s voice out under the stars. 

The next day she talked in a troubled, 
uncertain way of going back to Red Creek, 
and he knew why. But Alix was so aghast 
at the idea, and Peter, who was closing 
Doctor Strickland’s estate, was so careful 
to depart early in the morning and return 
only late at night, that the little alarm, if 
it was that, died away. Martin’s plans 
were uncertain, and Cherry might be 
needed as a witness in the will case, if 
Anne’s claims were proved legitimate, so 
that neither Peter nor Cherry could find 
a logical argument with which to combat 
Alix’s protests against any change. 

The next time Cherry went into town, 
Alix did not go, and Peter, sitting on the 
deck of the early boat with Cherry, asked 
her again to have luncheon with him. 
Immediately a cloud fell on her face, and 
he saw her breast rise quickly. 

“Peter,” she asked him childishly, 
looking straight into his eyes, “why 
didn’t we tell Alix about that?” 

Peter tried to laugh, felt himself begin 
to tremble again. “About what?’ he 
stammered. 

“About our having been three hours at 
luncheon last week?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” 
smiling nervously. 

She was silent, and they parted without 
any further references to meeting for lunch- 
eon. But every time he was summoned 
to the telephone Peter felt a thrill of 
expectation, and at noon his office swam 
suddenly before his eyes when the lovely 
voice was really addressing him. She was 
at the ferry, Cherry said; she had finished 
shopping and was going home. 

“That’s fine!” Peter said, quite as he 
would have said it a month ago, but he 
was shaking as he went back to his work. 

That night, when Alix had gone to bed, 
he entered the sitting-room suddenly and 


Peter said, 
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found Cherry hunting for a book. She 
had dropped on one knee, the better to 
reach a low shelf, and was wholly absorbed 
in the volume she had chanced to open. 
When she heard the door open, she turned 
and immediately became very pale. She 
did not speak as Peter came to stand 
beside her. 

“Cherry!” he said in a whisper, his 
face close to hers. 

Neither spoke again for a while. Cherry 
was breathing hard; Peter was conscious 
only of a wild whirling of brain and senses. 
They remained so, their eyes fixed, their 
breath coming as if they had been running 
for endless seconds. 

“You remember the question you asked 
me this morning?” Petersaid. “Do you 
remember? Do you remember?” 

Cherry, her cold fingers still holding the 
place in the book she had been reading, 
went blindly to the fireplace. ‘‘What?” 
she said in the merest breath. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Because,” Peter said, following her, a 
sort of heady madness making him con- 
scious only of that need to hear from her 
own lips that she knew, “because I didn’t 


ey 


answer that question honestly! 


It mattered not what he said or what . 


he was trying to express; both were 
enveloped in the flame of their new rela- 
tionship. Surprise and terror were eclips- 
ing even the strange joy of their discovery. 

“T must go home—I must go back to 
Mart tomorrow,” Cherry said in a whisper- 
ed undertone as if half to herself. “I must 
go home to Mart tomorrow! I—let’s not 
—let’s not talk!” she broke off in quick 
interruption, as he would have spoken. 
“Let’s—I’d rather not! I—where is my 
book? What was I doing? Peter— 
Peter—” 

“Just a minute!” Peter protested 
thickly. ‘‘Cherry—I want to speak to 
you. Will you wait a minute?” 

She was half-way to the door; now she 
paused and looked back at him with fright- 
ened eyes. Peter did not speak at once; 
there was a moment of absolute silence. 


XV 


N that moment Alix came in. She had 
said good-night half an hour before; she 
was in her wrapper, and her hair fell over 
one shoulder in a rumpled braid. Cherry, 
sick with fright, faced her in a sort of 
horror, unable to realize, at the moment, 
that there was nothing betraying in her 
attitude or Peter’s, and nothing in her 
sister’s unsuspicious soul to give signifi- 
cance to what she saw in any case. Peter, 
more quickly recovering self-control, went 
toward his wife. 

Alix saw neither clearly. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and she had a paper in 
her hand. “Pete!” she said. ‘Cherry! 
Look at this!” ; 

She held the paper out to them, but it 
was rather at her that they looked, as all 
three gathered near the hearth again. 

“T happened to finish my novel,” Alix 
said, ‘‘and I reached for Dad’s old Bible. 
It’s been there on the shelf near my bed 
ever since I was married, and I’ve even 
read it, too! But look what was in it— 
there all this time!” 

“What is it?” Cherry asked, as Peter 
in a sudden and violent revulsion of feeling 
took the paper and bent toward the lamp 
to read it. 


“By George!” he said suddenly, his 
eyes still running over the half-sheet 
“By George, this is wonderful!” ; 

“Tt’s Uncle George’s receipt to Dad for 
that three thousand that’s making all the 
trouble!” Alix exulted to the still be 
wildered Cherry. “It’s been there all this 
time! And Cherry,” she added, in 
voice rich with love and memory, “that's 
what he meant by saying it was in Mark 
don’t you remember? Doesn’t it mean 
that, Pete? Isn’t it perfectly clear?” 


ft ¥ means about fifty thousand for you 

and Cherry,” Peter answered. “Yes, 
sir, by George, it’s perfectly clear! He paid 
it back—every cent of it—and got his 
receipt! H’m! This puts rather a crimp 
in Little’s plans. I’ll see him tomorrow. 
This calls off his suit.” 

“Really, Pete?” Alix asked, with dane. 
ing eyes. “And it means that you can 
keep the old house, Cerise,” she exclaimed 
triumphantly, “and we can be together 
part of the year anyway! Oh, come on, 
everybody, and sit down, and let’s talk 
and talk about it! Let me see it again— 
‘in recognition of all claims against the 
patent extinguisher aforementioned’! Sit 
down, Pete, it’s only ten o’clock! Let's 
talk. Aren’t you simply wild’ with joy, 
Cherry?” 

But she told Peter later that she had 
been surprised at Cherry’s quietness; 
Cherry had looked pale and abstracted 
and had not seemed half enthusiastic 
enough. 

“Though very probably,” mused Alix, 
“it brought back Dad’s death and sadden- 
ed her in that way, and more than that, I 
know she is worried all the time about 
feeling as she does toward Martin, and 
perhaps he’ll feel that she ought to put 
this into some horrible mining scheme! 
Cherry is not mercenary, I'll say that for 
her.” 

“What will you do with all yours?” 
Peter asked. 

“T wish we three could go around the 
world together,’ Alix answered. “TI’d 
love to see Japan and India—I’d like to see 
burning ghats on the sacred Ganges!” she 
added cheerfully. ‘But I don’t know— 
money doesn’t buy you much,” she 
yawned. “Perhaps I’ll go to some Old 
Ladies’ Home and give each of the old girls 
one hundred dollars a quarter. Wouldn't 
they have fun buying scarfs, and wool, and 
caps?” 

“Their families would immediately re- 
move them for the revenue,” Peter 
suggested. He was grinning at her; he 
felt suddenly the wholesomeness and 
safety of her absurdity and originality. 
He liked the characteristic earnestness 
with which, in the very act of snapping 
her bedroom light before going out to the 
sleeping porch, she widened her eyes at 
him and frowned in concentrated thought. 

“Then I’ll give them fifty dollars a 
quarter,” she decided. “Just enough to 
buy them some little things, you know, 
brass teakettles, flannel underwear, what- 
ever they wanted! Presents—they must 
always want to be making Christmas 
presents” And she yawned again. “Shut 
your door, Pete, if you read,” she said. 
“The light shines against the trees, and 
it’s right in my eyes!” 

Ten minutes later he heard her call 
through the door, “Or I could give it 08 
condition that they stayed in the home 
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“T care,’’ said Peter, quite involuntarily, ‘‘I have always cared for you. I know it’s madness—I know it’s too 
late—but I love every hair of your beautiful head. Cherry—Cherry!”’ They had both got to their feet, and 
now she essayed to pass him, her face white, her eyes blazing. He stopped her and held her close in his arms 
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and didn’t let their families get it!” and 
grinned again over his book. 

After that there was silence, and gradu- 
ally the little sounds of the summer night 
made themselves heard again.  Alix’s light 
was out. Cherry went, trailing her thin 
wrapper, to the porch bed opposite her 
sister’s, and slipped into it with only a 
brief good-night. Peter read on deep into 
the first hours of the morning. 


-OW YU, flinging the striped blue 

table-cloth over the porch table the 

next day and clinking knives and forks, 
was questioned by his master. 

“You go catchem ’nother plate, Kow,” 
Peter said. 

“Missy no come,” Kow answered un- 
ruffled. “Him say no can come.” 

“Cherry!” Peter shouted. “Did Alix 
say she wasn’t coming to lunch?” 

‘N-n-not to me,’’ Cherry answered 
from the garden. She came up to the 
porch with her hands full of short-stemmed 
roses. 

“Him go flend house,” Kow elucidated. 
“Flend heap sick!” 

“Mrs. Garvin?” Cherry questioned. 
“‘Did she stay at Mrs. Garvin’s for lunch? 
Perhaps it’s the Garvin baby,” she added 
to Peter. “She said she was going to 
stop in.” 

“T’ll find out.” Peter was conscious 
that everything was beginning to tremble 
and thrill again, as he went to the tele- 
phone. ‘Why, yes,” he said, com- 
ing back to the porch, “the baby 
arrived just before she got there, and 
they were all upset. She’s in her 
glory, of course. Says that she’ll be 
home to supper, even if she goes 
back.” 

“Oh!” Cherry said in a small 
voice. She sat down at the table 
and shook out her napkin. Peter 
sat down too and, as usual, served. 
Kow came and went, and a silence 
deepened, and spread, and grew 
more and more terrible every in- 
stant. 

It was a Sunday, foggy and over- 
cast, but not cold. The vines about 
the porch were covered with tiny 
beads of moisture; among the bushes 
in the garden little scarfs and veils 
of fog were caught, and from far 
across the ridge the droning warning 
of the fog-horn penetrated at regu- 
lar, brief intervals. 

“Cherry,” Peter said suddenly 
when the silent meal was almost 
over, “will you talk about it?” 

“Talk?” she faltered. Her voice 
thickened and stopped. ‘Oh, I 
would rather not!” she whispered 
with a frightened glance about. 

“Listen, Cherry!” he said, fol- 
lowing her to the wide porch rail and 
standing behind her as she sat down 
upon it. “I’m sorry! I’m just as 
sorry as I can be. But I can’t help 
it, Cherry. And I should like—I do 
think it would be wiser, just to—to 
look the matter squarely in the face, and 
—and perhaps discuss it for a few minutes, 
and then end it.” 

She gave him a fleeting glance over her 
shoulder, but she did not go away. Peter 
sat down behind her on the rail, and she 
turned to face him, although her troubled 
eyes were still averted. 

“Cherry,” he said then, “I’m as sur- 
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prised as you are. I can’t tell you when 
it—it all happened. But it—” Peter 
folded his arms across his chest and with 
a grimly squared jaw looked off into the 
misty distance—‘‘it is there,” he finished. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” Cherry whispered, 
on a breath of utter distress. ‘I’m so 
sorry! Oh, Peter, we never should have 
let it happen—our caring for each other! 
We never should have allowed ourselves 
to think—to dream—of such a thing. Oh, 
Peter, I’m so sick about it,” Cherry added 
incoherently with filling eyes. ‘I’m just 
sick about it. I know—I know that Alix 
would never have permitted herself to— 
I know she wouldn’t!” 

He was close to her, and now he laid his 
hand over hers. ‘I care,” he said, quite 
involuntarily, “I have always cared for 
you. I know it’s madness—I know it’s too 
late—but I love every hair of your beau- 
tiful head. Cherry—Cherry!” 

They had both got to their feet, and now 
she essayed to pass him, her face white, 
her eyes blazing. He stopped her and held 
her close in his arms, and after a few sec- 
onds he felt her resisting muscles relax, 
and they kissed each other. 

For a full dizzy minute they clung to- 
gether, arms locked, hearts beating madly 
and close, lips meeting again and again. 
Then, breathless, Cherry wrenched herself 
free and turned to drop into a chair, and 
breathless, Peter stood looking down upon 
her. About them was the silence of the 
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AX. 
THANKSGI VING 


By Margaret Widdemer 


yo great ships cverseas, 

For great wings overhead, 
For living men at war, 

For our great dead, 


For faith in days to come, 
For standards of old years, 
For boyish, brave-heart laughter, 
For hidden tears, 


For hearts that, sorrow-weighed, 
Yet lift them up to say, 

“Go, son—my lover, go, 
And speed the day,” 


For that great past of ours 
Which built this deed at last, 

For these great years, to be 
Our children’s past, 


For strength to see the right, 

For strength to draw the sword ... 
For Thy great gift of giving, 

We thank Thee, Lord! 


(Pe 


dripping garden; all the sounds of the 
world came muffled and dull through the 
thick mist. : 

Then Peter knelt down beside her chair 
and gathered her hands together in his 
own, and she rested her forehead on his 
and, spent and silent, leaned against his 
shoulder. And so they remained, not 
speaking for a long while. Kow clinked 





dishes somewhere in a far-away kitchen 
and the fog-horn boomed and was still’ 
boomed and was still. But here on the 
porch there was no sound. 

“Cherry, tell me that you care for mea 
little,” Peter said after a while, and he 
felt as if he met a new Cherry, among all 
the strange, new Cherries that the past 
bewildering week had shown him, when 
she answered passionately: 

“Oh, Peter—Peter—if I did not!” 

He tightened his fingers about her own 
but did not answer, and it was presently 
Cherry who broke the brooding, misty 
silence again. 

“What shall we do?” she asked in a 
small, tired voice. 

Peter abruptly got to his feet, took a 
chair three feet away, and with a quick 
gesture of his hand and toss of his head 
flung back his hair. ‘There is only one 
thing to do, of course!” he said decidedly 
in a voice almost unrecognizably grim. 
“We mustn’t see each other—we mustn’t 
see each other! Now—now I must think 
how best to manage that!” 

Her eyes, heavy with pain, were raised 
to meet his, and she saw his mouth weaken 
with a sudden misgiving, and she saw him 
try to steady it and look down. 

“‘T can—lI shall tell Alix that this new 
business needs me in town for two or three 
nights,” he said, forcing himself to quiet 
speech, but with one fine hand propping 
his forehead as if it ached. “‘I’ll stay at 
the club.” 

“‘And as soon as I can go,” Cherry 
added feverishly, ‘‘I shall join Mar- 
tin. I suppose Alix would think it 
was perfectly idiotic for me to go 
now, just when the whole thing can 
be closed up so quickly, and Martin, 
too—” Her voice trailed away 
vaguely. She fell silent, her eyes ab- 
sent and full of pain. Suddenly they 
widened, as if some pang had shaken 
her into consciousness again. ‘Well, 
I'll go back,” she began again 
bravely. “‘T'll leave you power— 
what do they call it?—power to act 
for me. I can do that, can’t I? I'll 
wire Martin tomorrow. This is 
Sunday, and I’ll go on Wednesday.” . 

As she looked up across the green 
spaces of fog-wreathed hills and val- 
leys, they seemed to turn suddenly 
glaring and ugly to her, and she felt 
2 great weariness and heartsickness 
with life. 

Peter sprang over the porch rail 
and vanished, walking with swift 
energy up the trail that led toward 
the mountain. Cherry knew that 
he would walk himself tired. She 
longed to walk, too, to plunge on and 
on through the foggy depths of the 
hills, striding, stumbling, getting 
breathless and weary in body, while 
somehow—somehow—this confusion 
and exhaustion cleared away from 
mind and soul. And yet beyond the 
horror, and shame, and regret she 
felt, something was thrilling, exult- 
ing, and singing for joy. 

For the rest of the day she lived in 4 
sort of daze of emotion. Sometimes she 
seemed to be living two lives side by side. 
In the one was her old happy relationship 
with Alix, and even with Peter, the old 
joking, and talking, and gathering for 
meals, the old hours in the garden or beside 
the fire; inthe (Continued on page 120) 
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To the 


‘E in this country have at last 
begun to realize the very great 
difficulty, as. matters now 
stand, of getting oneself prop- 

erly born into this heedless world. We 
have even begun to do something about 
it, to try to discharge our debt to the 
baby not yet born. Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, as well as New York, 
to name only a few American cities, have 
made their noteworthy beginnings. A 
national interest is definitely developing. 
Prenatal care—which is, in other words, 
a scientific guardianship of the expec- 
tant mother—is beginning to loom up 
as possibly the most important func- 
tion that a city or state can possibly 
assume. 
Prenatal care does not merely mean 
healthier babies. It means more of them. 
By actual proof, it has been shown greatly 
to reduce the sum of tragedies known as 
infant mortality. It means also a very 
considerable life-saving among mothers of 
unborn babies—and at present the United 
States, among the sixteen leading nations 


of the world, ranks fourteenth in this 















The time may not be far dis- 
tant when cities, in making out 
their budgets, will put first of 
all what they owe to the child 


BABY, Desevieor 


By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


Luthor of **Make Way for the Baby” 





Illustrated by 


F. Alden Weeks 


important particular. The case is that, as 
Dr. Ralph Lobenstine has put it, 

“Thirty-five percent of the deaths that 
occur during the first year, sixty percent 
of those occurring the first three months, 
and a larger proportion of the deaths 
during the first month result from con- 
ditions arising before birth or accidents at 
birth.” 

And with these conditions remedied— 
that is, with approximately adequate pre- 
natal care—it has been found that not 
only could the number of deaths under one 
month be reduced almost by a third, and 
the number of still-births in an only 
slighter lesser proportion, but out of every 
fifteen expectant mothers who now suc- 
cumb, ten could be saved. 

Communities that are still skeptical, or 
timid, or procrastinating may perhaps 
willingly learn, therefore, how one Ameri- 
can city, and the one that has doubtless 
the acutest problems to meet, is now 






struggling to become a wise and depend- 
able parent to its countless children still 
unborn. In New York at least a dozen 
committees and associations are engaged 
in this work, each of them with the de- 
clared intention of proving to the city 
what the city itself must do in time. 

Active support is lent to these by the 
city’s own Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
which, under Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
strongly advocates prenatal care, but. in 
its own practise is hampered by lack of 
appropriation; by the Babies’ Welfare 
Association, which saves babies, even un- 
born ones, by telephone, acting as a short 
cut between the agencies that help and the 
cases, to use rather an odious word, that 
require them; and by the recently formed 
Maternity Service Association, whose dis- 
tinguished officers, Dr. Ralph W. Loben- 
stine, Dr. J. Clifton Edgar, Dr. I. L. Hill, 
Dr. Edwin Cragin, Dr. Franklin A. Dor- 
man, Dr. H. McM. Painter, and Dr. 
Nathan Ratnoff, are henceforward to con- 
tribute their obstetrical knowledge and 
social vision to the solving of the general 


problems that the situation presents. 
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And behind all these, picture a rapidly 
filling background already generously 
sprinkled with hospitals, dispensaries, 
settlements, milk stations, obstetricians, 
midwives, social workers, and visionaries. 

With so many cooperating forces directed 
toward her, the expectant mother suddenly 
reveals herself, not as a woman bearing a 
dreary, secret burden, but as a supremely 
significant figure, and this is not in a 
sentimental sense alone. She is a social 
being exercising the one indispensable 


To the Baby, Debtor 


most powerful reactionary force they have 
to encounter. 

Nevertheless in the second act the young 
wife is persuaded to come to the maternity 
center. She is ravished by the sight of a 
scientifically clothed wax baby in a 
scientifically made crib, and when she is 
invited to learn to make baby clothes and 
drink cocoa with other expectant mothers, 
she becomes a convert. 

But only until the opposing forces re- 
assert themselves; not alone the husband 
and the mother-in-law and the women 









even be that the mother’s life has been 
saved, too. In any case, he is sounder 
and stronger than he would otherwise have 
been, and so also will be the brothers and 
sisters to follow after him. 

The agency through which all this has 
been brought about is the maternity cen- 
ter, an institution that in the city of 
shall we say, ten years hence, will doubt. 
less be as much a matter of course as the 
post-office or the railway station. 

In New York there is already one 
maternity center which has fortunately 















































social function. And in this her com- 


munity is plainly bound, by 
every law of reasonableness, 
to aid her all it can. 

But it isn’t to be supposed 
that because of the develop- 
ment of this point of view the 
expectant mother of the less 
enlightened sort springs for- 
ward toclaim the security that 
is offered her. She doesn’t, 
in fact, do anything of the 
sort. She resists. Foreign- 
born or not, she is fairly sure 
to be timid, conservative, sus- 
picious. And backed as she is 
by her own powerful set of 
forces, a conflict results which 
in many cases takes on all the 
qualities of a drama. You 
could almost divide it into 
acts and even imagine it with 
a prologue, in which the 
janitress of a tenement and 
the conscientiously canvass- 
ing nurse from the maternity 
center have the _ speaking 
parts. 

“There is a young Italian 
woman in the fourth floor 
back,” the janitress vouch- 
safes, with a pleasant sense of 
intrigue. ‘‘She is incinta, her 
mother-in-law tells me. It is 
her first.” 

The nurse writes a word or 
two in her note-book. She is 
always glad to hear of a 

. “first” baby. Mothers who 
have already borne children, 
successfully or otherwise, are 
less teachable, as may readily 
be observed even outside 
the limits of the very poor. 
They develop obstinate brain 
grooves; the details of their 
own experience constitute a 
precedent not easily assailed. 

“Thank you. T’ll call there 
tomorrow.” 

She does so, and the jani- 
tress comes to interpret. There 
is hostility, politely disguised. 

“She says her husband 
wouldn’t like her to be 
examined by your doctcer,” 


A LAW NEEDED 


By William B. Wilson 


Secretary of Labor 


“HANDS off the children—they are the future of the nation!” 

That is the attitude of British labor toward suggestions to 
let down the bars established to protect children from industrial 
exploitation. The whole world realizes, as never before, the 
injury which war unavoidably inflicts upon children and the 
necessity for giving them every possible protection. There is 
indeed no devotion more truly patriotic than that shown by the 
civilian populations of Europe in the struggle to protect infancy, 
to guard children from.untimely labor, and to give them the 
equipment of health and education which they must have if 
they are to do their part in that exacting time of reconstruction 
which will follow the war. 

New and more generous policies for work and education are 
being formulated in England and France. A new Education 
Law has just been passed in England, which provides uniformly 
for all children, in town and country, full-time, compulsory 
education to the age of fourteen, with continuation classes to the 
age of eighteen. This measure will undoubtedly have a strong 
influence in our own country. 

At the beginning of the war a federal law regulating the em- 
ployment of children was in effect in the United States. That 
law prohibited the employment of children under sixteen in 
mines and quarries, of children under fourteen in manufacturing 
establishments, and of children between fourteen and sixteen 
for more than eight hours a day, six days in any week, or after 
seven in the evening or before six in the morning. Upon June 
third, that law was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The decision handed down by the judges showed, however, 
that it was the method of control, not the standards embodied 
in the law, which was thought to be at variance with the con- 
stitution of the United States. Since that time, the War Labor 
Policies Board, which includes representatives of all the pro- 
duction and purchasing departments of the Government, has 
directed that the standards of the child labor law be written 
into all Government contracts, on the ground that sustained 
efficiency in production is not promoted by child labor, and the 
President has directed the Children’s Bureau to make the in- 
spection necessary for the enforcement of the contract clause 
and has furnished the funds for so doing. Since the Government 
is now, directly and indirectly, the greatest employer in the 
world, many children are protected by this action. 

But we need more than an emergency measure that will become 
ineffective with the ending of the war. We need a sound, liberal 
statute that will allow all children, now and in the future, a 
chance to get a good start in physical and mental growth before 
entering industry. Only so can we hope to rear a gereration 
of men and women fitted to carry on the great ideals fo. which 
our young men today are fighting and dying. 


been able because of its 
endowment to carry out the 
pretty generally accepted 
notion of what such an insti- 
tution should be. It is sig. 
nificant that this should have 
been established by the 
Women’s City Club, that is, 
by forward-looking, forceful 
women unassociated with mere 
charities, who, noting how far 
European countries had out- 
distanced our own in this 
matter so vitally affecting 
women and children, deter- 
mined to institute a com- 
munity object-lesson. The 
maternity center is not a 
philanthropy, but a scientific 
experiment in the interests of 
human welfare. 

In the first four months of 
its existence—that is, trom 
September, 1917, to January, 
1918—this center reached 
more than a thousand ex- 
pectant mothers. Just what 
did it do for them? 

In the first place, its loca 
tion, at 219 East 7oth Street, 
is carefully considered. It is 
almost in the mathematical 
center of zone eight, Man- 
hattan. The zoning of this 
borough was a device of the 
Maternity Service Associa- 
tion, the idea being to have ulti- 
mately one adequately func- 
tioning maternity center for 
each zone. Zone eight extends 
from 54th to goth Street, and 
from Central Park to the East 
River—a region which, if it 
does include upper Fifth Ave- 
nue and the palaces of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Frick, is 
after all mainly peopled by 
the poor of various nationali- 
ties, Italian, German, Bo- 
hemian. And seven thousand 
babies are born in it every 
year. 

As one of these seven thou- 
sand babies may at any minute 
demand help in being bor, 
the center doesn’t keep ctfiice 





the janitress translates. “‘She 
says she is not ill, and, anyway, she is 
going to have a midwife.” 
“But we won’t interfere with her having 
a midwife. We work with the midwife. We 
want to help this young woman to be as well 
as possible sc she will have a strong baby.” 
The young wife wavers. But from a 
dark, formidable figure sitting in the cerner 
comes fluent, passionate remonstrance. 
“Ts it her mother-in-law?” inquires the 
sophisticated nurse. It is. And _ this 


means that there is a tussle ahead. The 
nurses say that the mother-in-law is the 


next door, but tradition, custem, legend. 
The visiting nurse finds that her diet is 
still wreng, that she is still sleeping in 
a dark room without air, and that her 
neighbors have convinced her that new- 
born babies should be bound, swaddled, 
not dressed in loose-fitting shirts and 
slips. 

This doesn’t mean failure. It merely 
means continued persistence and tact on 
the part of the nurse and in the last act 
a victory for the maternity center. Per- 
haps a baby’s life has been saved. It may 


hours or observe holidays, but the tele- 
phone is answered at any hour of the day 
or night. An administrative group 0 
four nurses is maintained, as well as 4 
group of skilled prenatal nurses, and 
another group te assist in confinements, 
these latter being supplied by the Henry 
Street Settlement, which has its own 
active interest in the prenatal question. 
Moreover, twenty-two agencies within 
the same zone, hespitals, settlements, and 
so on, are constantly cooperating. 

If you are to (Continued on page 130) 
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They gave private lessons in love 
to cola families and the Kewpies 
nearly caught a chill, some pee le, 
seemed go out of practice — 

they all got thoroughly warm and, 
cosy at Jast. —__ _—___—__,, 
These was one beautiful little. 
‘pies though ,who haa____, 
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refrained from doind a Sin 
Kina deed in all her Sife,so her 
heart was cold as ice, She 
was so accustomed fo orderin 
oor people off, that she even 
Pola e Kewpies to “get out 
of that” when they called . 
The little dears were, 


fearfully embarrassed, 





Her heart was so cold that when. 
winter set in her royal parents 
to send for the Kewpies to get her 
warm. Hot f 
woolen ee hot-water bags 
and flannel - 
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Do not decide to buy new lamps until you 
look over everything you have. Perhaps you 
have a vase you could have wired and use for 
a standard, as the green Wedgwood yase is 
used above, in a small hall. With a soft 
green shade, it is placed on a console-table 


A table makes a charming desk, as shown jn 

this Louis XVI piece, with its desk set of 

hand-tooled leather from the Florentine 

Leather and Linen Shop, and its lamp of 

Italian pottery with filet shade. Place a desk 

lamp at left, low, to throw light on the desk 
40 


Fitting Your Lamp 
To Your Needs 


By Florence Mastick 


T is a mistaken idea to feel that because you can not de 
your home entirely over, it must stay as it is. On the 
contrary, furniture that has mellowed with age, apd 
possessions that have been lived with and loved give 

a background that newly acquired things lack. And this 
is, of all times, the one when we should make the most of 
what we have, in household things as well as others. 

Just as surely as it is true that the little things in life are 
what make us the happiest, so it is that the little things, 
the accessories, if you like, make a room livable. Among 
these, perhaps, the most important is the lighting, for many 
an otherwise beautiful room is utterly spoiled by the mis- 
understanding of this very simply solved problem. 

In these days of conservation is it not better to have a 
little light where one needs it most, than to have a whole 
cluster of lights flooding the room with a needless glare? 
Too much is not only wasteful, but most trying to the eyes 
of the reader. For this reason lamps should be of various 
sizes and heights, from the small bedside light. to be used on a 
small table, to the tall floor light which has so many purposes. 


Use a Standard You Have 


It is not necessary to hasten out and buy new lamps, for 
every household possesses beautiful old vases and candle- 
sticks that have meant much to the possessor, perhaps have 
been in the family for generations, and these may be wired 
for electricity and made into most charming standards 
for lamps. A Wedgwood vase in soft green with character- 
istic cameo decoration makes a fitting lamp for a formal 
little hall, as is shown at the (Continued on page ro!) 
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Central lights are no longer used; the 
logical arrangement is a light at each side 
of the mirror, as shown above. Here the 
commode is Queen Anne; the candlesticks, 
most suitably, are antique brass with blue 
chiffon shades lined with burnt orange 


So general is the use of the small table 
with a lamp that no davenport or easy 
chair is complete without it, as admirably 
suggested below Here the charming 
parchment shade in soft ivory and brown 
tones is shown used with a plain standard 
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The shades shown 
are all within 
reach of all who 
have patience to 
make them; on re- 
ceipt of roc. post- 
age, full instruc- 
tions for making 
them and sugges- 
tions for materi- 
als will be sent 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
BRADLEY & MERRILL 


If you place a medium-sized lamp at each 
end of a table, as above, it means a com- 
fortable light for two people, in addition 
to being more decorative than one. These 
lamps are Chinese vases with green taffeta 
shades lined with dull gold and fringed 


The floor lamp is used a great deal now, 
and here is one of peacock blue and gold 
metal with a shade of green chiffon, gold 
lined. The boudoir lamp below has a 
shade of blue chiffon with mauve chenille 
bands and a rose-colored silk lining 
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A New Christmas Spirit—When and What We 
May Send to the Boys Overseas 


HIS is’ a Christmas unlike all others; 

gifts this year are those of service, 

sacrifice, love. To many the season 

will be saddened by loss, but a loss proudly 

borne. Others who have happiness will share 

it in a new way, by giving—not the usual 

Christmas books or jewels, but by giving money 

to bring relief: to sufferers, and cheer to little 
children in stricken countries. 

Our other gifts should go to our soldiers, 
sailors, nurses, and war relief workers, and again, 
to the little children here. The laughter that 
the toys bring must be gifts enough for the 
grown-ups at home. Or the gifts we can make at 
little cost of time and money must carry our 
good-will to our friends. 

Red Cross Regulations 


+ 


contain all—from mother, family, sweetheart, 
friends. This package will be 3 by 4 by 9 inches 
in size, and can not exceed 3 pounds in weight, 
so make your plans carefully and well before- 
hand, and you will not be disappointed at the 
last minute. And do not try to send your gift 
without finding out first from your nearest Red 
Cross station all about the regulations; it will 
save you useless trouble, it will save you the 
heartache of discarding something. Further 
detailed instructions regarding the sending of 
Christmas gifts overseas will be published later 
in all newspapers in the country. 

And small as this package is, it is yet large 
enough to hold a fountain-pen, warm gloves, 
handkerchiefs, hard chocolate; or, perhaps, tooth- 
powder, washcloth, flashlight, reading glass;—or 
still again knitted scarf and bed socks, or some- 
thing of your own making—as well as a world 


TO kK ES 


The Red Cross tells us that we may send one 
package to each soldier overseas; this must be 
mailed on or before November 15th, and must 
Buy the Useful Gift— Buy It Early 
Fer Ger Seotdiers, Sailors and Nurses 


of love. 


SOMETHING TO ‘SLIP’? IN AN ENVELOP 


AKE a tiny “album,” of thin, folded sheets 

of paper that will just fit your envelop and 
can be carried in a uniform pocket. Use your 
skill to make the ‘“‘album” compact and weight- 
less, but fill it with snapshot pictures pasted in 
—pictures that will bring home close to the boy, 
that will tell him what he is fighting for, and 
prove to him that peace and gentle living still 
exist. Send little snapshots of the house and of 
the yard, of the dog asleep on the steps, the 
porch swing, and sister Nell. Send pictures of 
the boy’s own room, and the Perkins twins on 
their way to school. Your boy will love them, 


for they are the nearest thing toa visit home. |. 
Either nurse or soldier may attach this 


flashlight to the belt and have it ata 
moment’s need: 5 x 234 in. with a khaki- 
colored case, $2.75. The whisk broom 
in a leather case. is priced at $1.50 


Where time and space are at a pre- 
mium with soldier or nurse, being pre- 
pared with a compact, quickly-at-hand 
lunch set is wise—of a size to be 


packed in the prescribed box; $2.50 


THEM A LEED SENS 


: 
| 


Very beautifully put up for the money, and some- 

thing a nurse or a motor corps war worker would 

recewe with delight, is this specially compact 

dressing case of tweed-grained art leather, silk 

lined and with good French ivory fittings; $10 
42 


If you do present the absent one with a writing 
folio, vou can be more sure of getting letters than 
af you didn’t; of leather, well fitted, $5. Some 
thing to enliven interest in curious things picked 
up, or to help in reading, is the reading glass, $1-7§ 
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The Watchword of War Economy Holds Sway 
Over These Gifts to Make at Home 


Why not make for somebody’s gift this bag 
with a hole to pull the yarn through, the 
denim Liberty Bag, or that with a ruler 


Beaded bags are used more than ever now, and 
atlitile cost make a really handsome gift; directions 
for making the two below are 5 cents in stamps 


TO SEND FOR DIRECTIONS 


Directions for making this knitting bag, for the 
other two at the top of the page, and for the one 
at the bottom of the page, are 5 cents in stamps 


Of. mercerized silk is the unusually charming 
scarf below, knitted in tube shape; instructions 
for knitting will be sent for 4 cents in stamps 


You would love to make a bedspread for the baby, and 
directions for making this one of dimity below, including 
a pattern for the appliquéed piece, are 10 cents in stamps 
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Nothing could be more lovely for a Christmas present 
than something of filet, and, according to the time you 
have, you can make someth ing simple like the baby pillow 
or bag shown, or something ambitious like the doilies 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILET ARTICLES 


Directions for making the baby pillow and doily above. 
the bag shown beside the scarf, and the tray-cloth at the 
right will be sent for 25 cents in stamps; for these direc- 
Hons, address Anne Orr, in care of Good Housekeeping 
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FILET DESIGNS BY ANNE ORR 


A very beautiful present would be the jilet piece shown 
above as a tray-cloth; and you could use it in other ways 
as well—inset in a tea-cloth, perhaps, or in a table 


runner, or for the center of a scarf for a serving table 


If you have one of those old camel's hair scarfs, of 


course you would like to see some one have the use of 
it, and you can make it into the charming bag at the 
left for a gift, and without cutting the material, too 
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Christmas Gifts to Your 
House or the House 
of Your Friend 


If there is a spot in your house you want to 
brighten up, use this lamp of antique gold with 
parchment shield shade in colors; 15 in. high, $10 


Candlesticks may give the decorative touch you 
need, and at the upper right is a pair of burnished 
gold composition in Italian style; 15 1n., $5 


An open fire gains one more touch of charm by the 
addition of this fire screen of black enameled meta! 
designed in colors; 24 by 19 by 55 in., $15 
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Oval, gate-legged table of mahogany, 24 by 18 by forefi 
25 in., $12; polychromed lamp, tan parchment Wea 
shade, flowers in colors, 23 in. high; price $17.5 tion | 
you’l 
If you can not find these things in your local don’t 
sho ps, we will buy them for you on receipt of check Ne 
or money-order. Shipping charges on this page mas 
free 50 miles, shipping on other page free everywhere and | 
Than 
It is a pleasure to be patriotic and cut bread a givin; 
the table, if you have a bread set like this jor the r 
$2.50; 10 in. across, black with wheat decoration atat 
wond 
hot a 
think 
about 


An admirable arrangement for the hall—mirror with frame : cold 
of burnished gold, 14 by 20 in., $12; brown mahogany console- eS gt ; mae . with 
table, 26 by 13 by 26 in., $15; green anese lamp 15 in. “te, is Pie breas 
high with wisteria decoration, and with shade to match; $5 % oa ee — recon 
sat ey 
the jc 
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‘‘Of all the days of the year Christmas has the most magic and mystery, and Easter lifts us 
closest to heaven, but Thanksgiving, our forefathers’ Thanksgiving, is the nearest to our hearts” 


Our Levable 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


THINK I particularly want to write 

this because, the other day, I talked 

to quite an intelligent man, a man 

who has a Phi Beta Kappa key and 
a nice, discriminating taste in collecting 
old Bennington ware and early Vermont 
Imprints, and he was astonishment itself 
when I mentioned the fact that our Puritan 
forefathers were really lovable people. 
We argued, and I remember our conversa- 
tion ended with his remark, “ Well, I hope 
you'll be able to prove your point, but I 
don’t believe you can do it.” 

Now of all the days of the year Christ- 
mas has the most magic and mystery, 
and Easter lifts us closest to heaven, but 
Thanksgiving, our forefathers’ Thanks- 
giving, their legacy to us, is the humanest, 
the nearest to our hearts, of all festivals 
—at least, to all Americans. And yet I 
wonder if most of you whc read this would 
hot agree with my protesting friend and 
think as he did, that the Puritans were 
about as hard and uncompromising and 
cold and gray as Plymouth Rock itself; 
with never a human passion in their 
breasts, and only a fearless love of God to 
recommend them; people who, to use a 
very modern phrase, were “always taking 
the joy out of life.” But it isn’t so really, 


N acknowledgment of their first 

harvest in America the Pilgrims 
gathered abcut a festal board and 
gave thanks to God. The picture 
above represents Elder Brewster 
giving thanks, the inauguration of 
a custom that now encompasses 
the nation. Across from him sits 
Miles Standish. At the head of 
the table is Governor Bradford. 
Other well-known Pilgrims are at 
the table, while off at the extreme 
right are Priscilla and John Alden. 
It is worth while to remember those 
old things in these new brave days. 


for, in reading over our old chroniclers— 
Bradiord and Winthrop and Mather and 
SewaJl—I have found such lovable, touch- 
ing, human things that history never seems 
to tell us. How many of you know our 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Governor Bradford’s 
‘““Log of the Mayflower,” a book full of 
quaint and engaging phrases and words as 
simple and stately and noble as John 
Bunyan himself might have written? 
Listen, all of you! 

“For though they saw-faire and beauti- 
full cities, flowing with abundance of all 
sorts of welth and riches, yet it was not 
longe before they saw the grimme and 


Ancestors 


grisley face of povertie coming upon them 
like an armed man with whom they must 
buckle and incounter, and from whom 
they. could not flye; but they were armed 
with faith and patience against him, and 
all his encounters; and though they were 
sometimes foyled, yet by God's assistance 
they prevailed and got ye victorie.” 
Isn’t that almost ds wonderful as 
Christian’s battle with Apollyon? But not 
lovableness necessarily, you will say. Per- 
haps not, except for faith, which is always 
a beautiful thing, but I had to show you 
what valiant, blazoned words we, in this 
new country, were capable of writing. 
Maybe the quality I mean begins to be 
more evident in Winthrop’s Diary. Bound 
with common ties, they lived so neighbor 
to each other in those early, troubled days! 
Some of this same spirit is left still with 
us in our North Country here in the hiils. 
I always feel that we are living at the edge 
of the eighteenth century, and I think it 
makes me understand. I love to picture 
“the little Boston of Winthrop’s time,” 
when the Charles teemed with shad and 
there was just one market and one printing- 
house; when “nine bachellors commenced 
at Harvard,” and the mice ate the Book 


of Common Prayer (Continued on page I 37} 
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MEAT 


BY DR. HARVEY 


Director 


of Foods, 


Sanitation, 


SUBSTITUTES 


W. WILEY 


Good Housekeeping Bureau 


and Health 


In those cases where the husband can not ‘‘come across’”’ with an allowance double that of three years ago, the wife 


must somehow manage to buy as much nutriment as she did before. 


HERE is more than one reason 
for the interest which is taken 
in substitutes for meat. Chief 
among these reasons is the cost. 

The consumer is paying considerably 
more than twice as much for meat as he 
paid three years ago, though in this respect 
meat is not at all different from the other 
necessities of life. As long as we have an 
arbitrary standard of value, prices will 
fluctuate according to the abundance or 
scarcity of this standard There has 
never been in the history of this country 
such an increased rate of money circulation. 
The Treasury at Washington is the heart 
of the financial nation: the whole volume 
of our circulating medium is now passing 
through it in three months. In the heart 
of the animal any increased rate of circu- 
lation of blood disturbs normal conditions. 
Such an increased rate is usually attended 
naturally by a higher temperature, and we 
have fever. 

Just now we have a severe attack of 
finamcial fever. The rapidity of the move- 
ment of money has stimulated every indus- 
try and every business. The needs of the 
war have been felt in the remotest corners 
of the country. While the actual volume 
of our circulating medium may not have 
been greatly increased, its movement has 
been enormously accelerated. We might 
as well make up our minds to endure this 
feverish condition. Our nation is now 
spending over fifty million dollars a day. 
When our army reaches four million men, 
we shall be spending one hundred million 
dollars a day. The time is not far distant 
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when this increased expenditure will be 
realized. With this acceleration of circu- 
lation of money the cost of every com- 
modity necessary to life will rise. In 
other words, while the value of tood for 
nutritional purposes remains forever un- 
changed, its nominal value in the circulat- 
ing medium of the country changes week 
by week and day by day. When money 
is abundant, prices rise; when money is 
scarce, prices fall. When the housewife 
pays fifty cents a pound fcr beef, she is not 
really paying any mcre than she did when 
she got it for twenty-five cents. The 
pcund of beef she buys has exactly the 
same nutritional value for fifty cents that 
it had for twenty-five cents. The only 
change has been in the amount of the 
circulating medium required to pur- 
chase it. 

This philosophical dissertation, however, 
has little comfort in it fer the woman who 
lives on a fixed income. If her husband 
gave her $100 a month three years ago to 
run the house, he sheuld give her $200 to 
run the hcuse today. So after all it is 
up to the husband. If he is a laboring 
man, he almost certainly gets double the 
wages he did three years age. If he is in 
the manufacturing business, his profits 
are very likely double what they were 
three years ago. If he is a merchant, it is 
highly probable that his prefits are double 
what they were three years ago. If he isa 
school-teacher, college professcr, minister 
of the gospel, or any kind of business man 
who works for a salary, it is quite certain 
that his income has not been doubled. 


In other words, she must turn to substitutes 


These are the husbands who are hurt 
when the wife asks for her double allew- 
ance. In these cases, if the husband can 
not ‘come across,”’ and usually he can’t, 
there is just one thing for the wife te do, 
that is, buy as much nutriment as she did 
before. If she bought an amount of food 
only sufficient to nourish the family be- 
fore, she must buy cheaper kinds of foods 
tc get the same amount of nourishment 
now for the price she has to pay. The 
above argument shows the real nature of 
the necessity tor substitutes. 

Now the word “substitute” signifies 
something which is “just as good.” A 
carpenter may substitute pine for peplar 
as weather-boarding and get something 
just as gcod. The nutrition expert may 
substitute a vegetable for an animal food 
and get something just as good nutrition- 
ally. The housewife may substitute a 
sirup made of sugar-cane, sorghum, or 
maple for sugar and get something just as 
good. These are examples of things that 
may have substitutes. 

In the case of fcods the importance of 
getting a real substitute is greater than in 
the case of trades and industries. It isa 
common thing to measure the value ol 
food by the amount of heat it produces on 
digestion. This is called the calory value. 
The application of this rule is unsate 1m 
foods, because heat-forming is only one of 
the great functions of foods. For instance, 
one pound of fat wild produce as much 
heat when taken as a food as 2!4 pounds 
of starch, and (Continued on page 126) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 74) 













ELL, Sis Peruna,” says I, ‘an’ 

























hurt so anodder year is done 
illew- rolled around, an’ Thanksgiv- 
d can ing Day is almost cn us agin.” 
can t, “Thanksgiving Day!” sniffed Sis Peruna, 
¢ do, who is one of dese here ladies wid a dark 
e did brown disposition what is always a travel- 
food in’ through de low grounds of trials an’ 
y be- tribulations. “Thanksgiving Day! Any- 
loods body is shorely got a mighty gift for bein’ 
ment thankful dat has got any cause to celebrate 
The Thanksgiving Day dis year when we ain’t 
re ol got nothin’ but war, an’ taxes, an’ Mister 
=) Hoover, an’ odder afflictions, an’ de price 
nies of vittels goes soarin’ up an’ up lak a 
A airyplane, so dat a po’k chop is done got so 

oplar dat hit looks to you lak hit is as grand as 
hing one of dem sheriffs in de sky, dat de Good 
may Book tells about. 

food “No, Sis Mirandy, I may eat war bread, 
tion- an’ take jes a pinch of sugar in my coffee 
te a when I suttenly does hone after long 
h & sweetenin’, for de sake of savin’ my coun- 
st as try, but I ain’t gwine to insult. my stomach 
that by pertendin’ dat I’s thankful dat I’s got a 

' mixtry of make-b’lieve food in hit instid of 

e ol cf de good cookin’ dat hit has been used to 
n in for de past forty years.” 

Is a “Shoo, woman,” I ’spons, “I suttenly is 
e ol ashamed of you. Git busy an’ work your 
S of thanker some.” 

lue. » Tain’ no use,” says Sis Peruna, fetch- 
a Ina sigh. “Hit’s been such a long time 
ie since I had anything to be thankful for dat 
nce, hit’s done get rusty an’ de wheels don’t go 
uch no mo’.” 

" “Well,” I goes on, “dere’s one thing dat 
26 We's all got to be thankful for, anyway, an’ 
74) dat is dat things ain’t no wuss wid us dan 











“T’se seed boys quit deir wuk an’ deir play an’ go off to fight_an’ die in de 
trenches, an’ hit makes you proud an’ thankful jes’ to be a human bein’ ? 





dey is. Blessed be dem dat expects 
nothin’, for dey ain’t gwine to be disap- 
pi’nted.” 

“Amen, dat’s de true word,” says Sis 
Peruna. “De onliest thing dat I is thank- 
ful for now is dat I ain’t a centipede an’ 
don’t have to buy shoes for a hundred feet 
wid jaybird heel pumps de price dey is.” 

“Hit’s a funny thing,” says I, “dat de 
less folks has de mo’ grateful dey is, an’ 
dat po’ folks is thankful for small favors, 
whilst de rich don’t even so much as say 
‘Much obliged’ when dey gits de universe 
persented to dem on a silver salver. 

“Tf you gives a beggar a ham sandwich 
an’ a cup of coffee at de back do’, he calls 
down de blessin’s of Heaven en yo’ head. 
But if you gives a rich man a banquet, he 
knocks you becase de champagne didn’t 
have de right label on de bottle, or becase de 
flowers on de table was pink instid of red. 

“Hit looks lak de folks dat’s got too 
many blessin’s is lak dem what eats too 
much dinner—deir good things kinda dis- 
agrees wid ’em an’ sours cn deir stomachs, 
an’ morecver, dey gits to thinkin’ dat dey 
sort of stands in wid de Lord an’ are his 
special favorites, an’ dat He ain’t got no 
right to send ’em any misfortunes, noway. 

“T ’specs dat was des about de way dat 
all of us was in dis country befo’ de war, 
Sis Peruna. We wa’n’t grateful for all de 
good things dat we had, becase we thought 
dat dey belonged to us by rights an’ wa’n’t 
no mo’ dan our due nohow, an’ dat is why 
we is makin’ such a fuss when hit’s bein’ 
proned into us dat we’s gct to stand up an’ 
take our share cf bad luck an’ hard times 
des lak de balance of de world. 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


MIRANDY on 
Thanksgiving 


By Dorothy Dix 





‘An’ dat’s why dis Thanksgiving, Sis 
Peruna, is gwine to be de fust real Thanks- 
giving dat a lot of us ever had, for hit’s 
gwine to be de fust time dat we ever tuk 
stock of de blessin’s dat we’s done enjoyed 
all of dese past years widout ever knowin’ 
dat we had ’em. 

“Why, des take dis thing cf war, Sis 
Peruna. Whoever thought ot bein’ thank- 
ful for peace? Why, peace sort of got on 
our nerves, an’ many is de time dat me an’ 
my old man Ike got in a fight des to sort of 
start scmethin’ an’ to keep things from 
bein’ dull, dere was dat little happenin’. 

“Nobody thought dat dey had to put 
any annexes on deir prayers at night to 
thank God for perservin’ de peace in dis 
country, but when dis war is over, an’ de 
news comes dat peace has been declared, 
dere’s gwine to be millions an’ millions of 
folks cn deir knees blessin’ God for peace, 
an’ de bells will ring, an’ de whistles will 
screech, an’ de world will go mad wid joy 
jes becase we’s goin’ to git de thing back 
dat we had for years, an’ years, an’ years, 
an’ never give one thought to. ’preciat- 
in’ hit. 

“ An’ dis war is teachin’ us how to be 
thankful for jes’ little ordinary, common 
things. When I used to set down to my 
dinner of hot biscuits dat was as white as 
snew an’ dat would melt in your mcuf, 
wid plenty of good butter, an’ fried 
chicken, an’ maybe two cr three vegetables 
on de side, wid some pies an’ cakes to end 
cft wid, why, I didn’t see no cause for me 
to throw no fits of gratitude over what I 
had to eat. 

“IT was a (Continued on page 97) 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Have only the 
simplest of 
decorations this yegp 
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Plans for Thanksgiving Week 


HANKSGIVING Day is a day 
especially dear to us here in 
America, and well it should be, 
because it is a day typically 

American. Its inauguration dates back to 
the very beginning of this land of ours, 
so we are especially proud, this year, that 
custom has given us the opportunity to 
set aside such a day. More than ever 
before the men of our nation will be leaving 
home—for camps, perhaps, in remote 
parts of our own ccuntry, or perhaps for 
the battle-fields overseas. To the boy 
who is thus departing, or to the boy who is 
stationed near enough to come home that 
day perhaps for the last time before em- 
barking for France, we must make the 
day a memorable one, one which will bring 
to him fond recollections of those dearest 
to him. Those of us who are fortunate 
enough to have our homes near an army 
cantonment or a naval base have a 
golden opportunity to show our patriotism 
by opening our homes on that day to 
soldiers and sailors who are too far away 
from their own homes to spend the day 
there. More than anything else the boys 
like to be invited to a real home. So this 
year there is every reason for continuing 
the festival custom of a Thanksgiving 
dinner, but let the spirit of the day come 
to the front to make it truly festive. Plan 
the feasting on a sane, simple, and truly 
war-time basis. This can easily be accom- 
plished without losing the real flavor of 
48 


Let Your Local Mar- 
ket Determine the 
Thanksgiving Meat 


EC ODEO LILO AN VON Ol ahd Daliiti i! 4 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup 


Roast Turkey 
or 
Roast Duck 
or 
Roast Goose 
or 
Roast Chicken 
or 
Roast Shoulder of Pork 
or 
Rolled Flank Steak 
or 
Stuffed Forequarter of Lamb 


A Breadless Stuffing 


See ee Ct rer ec 


Brown Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce or Relish 
Boiled Onions Steamed Squash 


Boiled Sweet Potatoes 
or 
Mashed Potatoes 


Thanksgiving Gelatin Pudding 
Coffee 


%, 
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the old-time observance. It certainly is 
not a time for overloading the table with 
all the meats and goodies which precedent 
has heretofore demanded. Nor is it a 
time for overeating, a deplorable custom 
to which we have long been heir. Plan 
a dinner of only three courses, but have 
each one prepared with thoughtfulness 
and care, mingled with loyalty and patriot- 
ism. 

From the very beginning the United 
States Food Administration has urged 
us to purchase the foods which are 
nearest home. So, in planning the dinner 
for Thanksgiving Day, purchase the kind 
of meat which is most plentiful in your 
local market. Be sparing in the use ol 
wheat, a real miser with the sugar, and 
depend for the rest upon your own store 
closet with its supply of canned and pre- 
served things, or upon your store of wintel 
vegetables, if you are fortunate enough to 
have one, or at least upon just those 
vegetables and fruits which you can 
obtain locally. p 

If turkey or chicken is the choice In 
meat, after being thoroughly cleaned 
and stuffed, truss it for roasting in the 
following manner: Draw the thighs 
close to the body and hold them by 10- 
serting a steel skewer. under the middle 
joint, running it through the body so that 
it comes out under the middle joint on 
the other side. Cross the drumsticks an 
tie them securely with a long_ string, 








of table 
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having an equal por- 
tion of string on 
either side. Fasten 
the drumsticks thus 
to the tail. Place 
the wings close to 
the body and hold 
them by inserting a 
second skewer 
through the wing, 
body, and wing on 
the opposite side. 
Draw the neck skin 
under the back and 
fasten. with a small 
skewer or sew. Turn 
bird on its breast. 
Cross the string at- 
tached to the tail 
piece and draw it around each 
end of the lower skewer. Again 
cross the string and draw it around 
each end of the upper skewer. 
Fasten the string in a knot and 
cut off the end. This method of 
trussing avoids tying across the 
breast of the bird. 

If goose or duck’ is the chosen 
meat, the trussing is_ slightly 
different, owing to the short legs 
of geese and ducks. Insert the 
skewers in the same manner as 
when trussing turkey or chicken. 
Wind string twice. around one 
leg bone, then around the other 
leg bone, having about a one-inch 
space between the legs. With 
both ends of string draw the legs 
close to the back, then cross the 
string under the back, around the 
lower skewers, cross again, and 
fasten around the upper skewers 
and tie in a knot. Draw the neck 
skin back, as above, or this can be 
held back and tied with the truss- 
ing string after it has been fast- 
ened around the upper skewers. 

The shortage of wheat has made 
the purchase of substitute materials a 
grim necessity. The problem of utilizing 
these has been the biggest proposition 
with which the housewife has had to 
struggle. We are told that there are 
those who still have an abundance of 
cereals that they have been unable to 
use. The new regulations make the 
substitute problem negligible; those prod- 
ucts already purchased must not be 
wasted. This situation led us to experi- 
ment. The results were so good and 
were received so enthusiastically by all those 
who tried them, that we offer them to you 
with a. feeling of having made a real “find.” 

Regardless of what the meat choice for 
Thanksgiving dinner may be, in order to 
make it truly savor of the day, there must 
be a stuffing. So, be it turkey, duck, 
gouse, chicken, or nothing more aristo- 
cratic than a roll of flank steak, or a rolled 
/orequarter of lamb or pork, stuffing must 
be there. Rice, hominy grits, and rolled 
oats can be used with excellent results in 
making stuffing. Do not expect the result 
to be like the old-time bread stuffing. It 
will, in each case, be somewhat more 
moist. Rather, forget the bread stuff- 
ing entirely and judge these new stufi- 
ings on their own merits. 

To make Rice Giblet Stuffing, boil until 
tender one-half cupful of rice in boiling, 
salted water. Drain, pour cold water 
through the rice, and dry thoroughly in a 
warm oven. Brown in one tablespoonful 


of fat one onion and the giblets, which have 
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After stuffing the duck, sew up the vent 
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Use skewers to facilitate trussing 
and to avoid tying across the breast 


Duck is supreme only when baked 
on a high rack in an open roaster 


ETS | 
Truss, having about a one-inch space between legs 


been put through the 
meat grinder. Add 
this to the rice to- 
gether with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of 
thyme, one-half tea- 
spoonful of sage, 
one-half teaspoontul 
of majoram, one-half 
teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and a few grains 
of - cayenne pep- 
per... Mix all thor- 
oughly together and 
use for stuffing 
chicken, fowl, or tur- 
key. This quantity 
is enough for stuffing 
a three- to~four-pound ‘chicken. 
Cooked hominy grits may be used 
in place of the rice. 

A special Hominy Stuffing is 
made as follows: Cook: in a 
double-boiler for one hour one- 
half cupful of hominy grits in two 
cupfuls of boiling water to which 
one teaspoonful of salt has been 
added. Let the hominy cool 
slightly, then add one-half tea- 
spoonful .of salt, one-eighth tea- 
poonful of ‘ pepper, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, four table- 
spoonfuls of dry, grated cheese, 
and one-half cupful of chopped, 
ripe olives. This stuffing can be 
used as a filling for chicken, tur- 
key, or duck. 

Chutney Stuffing was found to 
give just the right flavor with 
roast stuffed pork or roast goose. 
To make this, use as a basis either 
four cupfuls of cooked rice or four 
cupfuls of cooked hominy grits. Use 
the above directions for cooking 
either the rice or hominy. If cold 
hominy mush is used, put it through 
a potato-ricer before mixing. To 
the rice or hominy add three-fourths cupful 
of East India chutney and two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. This quantity is sufficient for 
stuffing an eleven-pound goose or a ten- 
pound sucking pig. This does not fill 
the entire cavity of the pig but will prove 
a sufficient amount for serving. 

A stuffing especially well adapted for 
use with roast duck is one which uses 
oatmeal as a basis. Make a very stiff 
mush by cooking for one hour in a double- 
boiler one and one-half cupfuls of rolled 
oats in two cupfuls of water to which one 
teaspoonful of salt has been added. To 
this, when slightly cooled, add one cupful 
of finely chopped sour apples and three 
sausages cut in small pieces or the equiva- 
lent in sausage meat. Mix well together 
and stuff the duck with the mixture. 

Potatoes may also be used without 
bread in making stuffing. Pare potatoes 
and cook them until tender in salted 
water. To two cupfuls of riced potato add 
three small onions which have been 
chopped and cooked with two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped salt pork, one-half tea- 
spoonful of marjoram, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of white 
pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika, 
a few grains of cayenne pepper, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley or one tea- 
spoonful of dried parsley, and one table- 
spoonful of melted margarin. Mix all 
well together. This stuffing is espevially 
good in chicken but can be used in any 
variety of poultry. 
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Patriotic 


, of = 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Member of the Institute Staff 


HEN it first became apparent 
that the wheat situation was 
this year to be less stringent 
than last year, I endeavored to 

find not only the Food Administration’s 
requests with regard to the housekeepers’ 
use of wheat, but from the larger grain 
dealers of the country actual production 
facts that would help American house- 
keepers to an intelligent following out of 
the Food Administration’s wishes. 

From Chicago, then, comes the state- 
ment that India, Australia, and the Argen- 
tine, in normal times the main sources of 
the wheat supply to Europe, are cut off 
almost entirely by the distance from Eu- 
rope and the scarcity of ships. It is no 
news to you that this year the United 
States markets the largest wheat crop in 
its history with the exception of the 
bumper crop of r915. According to the 
United States Government crop estimates 
at the time of this writing, we are to 
have 899,000,000 bushels of wheat. This 
is 249,072,000 bushels more than last 
year. 

Again, at this writing, the indications are 
that the corn crop will be 2,672,090,000 
bushels. Up to nearly the end of Septem- 
ber there had been only light frosts through- 
out the corn belt, so that we may !ook for 
a crop that, while smaller than we could 
wish it to be, will be high in quality. To 
offset this loss in corn, there has been a 
marked increase in the production of 
some other cereals, such as oats.. This 
was due to an increased acreage. The 
American farmer has really tried to do 
his best in following Uncle Sam’s in- 
structions to till more land. All honor 
to him! 

It is prices, after all, that interest the 
housekeeper. Few of us realize that while 
the price of wheat is the only one fixed by 
the Government, nevertheless the prices of 
other grains are really determined by that 
of wheat. 

The President 
already guaranteed 

50 


has 
prices 


by proclamation 
last year’s 


for wheat with the proviso 

that these prices may be 

revised if investigation by 

an advisory board that he will appoint 
should feel it warranted. It has been 
difficult for the housekeeper to understand 
just why the substitutes should cost her 
more than wheat flour, as they almost in- 
variably did. The fact is that the “fifty- 
fifty’ rule required each dealer to have on 
his shelves a quantity of substitutes which, 
together, equaled in weight the total 
amount of wheat he held in stock. Now 
the millers were not equipped to mill other 
grains in such large quantities, and there- 
fore—especially at first—the requisite 
supply was lacking. The dealer, because 
he must do his utmost to support the 
Government or lose his license to sell 
goods, had to be willing to pay any price 
to get the substitutes, so the great law of 
supply and demand operated to cause 
these substitutes to be higher in price than 
the wheat flour. 

Much of that difficulty has been over- 
come this year. You are already familiar 
with the new regulations that went into 
operation last September. The new pro- 
gram will work practically no hardship 
at all. It requires you to use only twenty 
percent of another cereal in combination 
with wheat. I will confess that the wheat- 
less loaf—yes, even the “‘fifty-fifty”’ loaf— 
was exceedingly difficult, almost impossi- 
ble, to make at home with real success. 
During the hot summer months I made 
test after test, evolving new methods and 
combinations, but all to no purpose. I 
could not make a really good, light, yeast 
loaf without wheat. 

According to the new rules the millers 
will do the mixing, and you can buy Victory 
flour that already is milled with a substi- 
tute. You can even choose your substi- 
tute. Wheat and barley, or wheat and 
corn, or wheat, barley, and corn flour are 
all to be on your grocer’s shelves. They 
may even already be there in November 
when you are reading this article. Rye 


Use clean utensils 
andfresh materials 
in making bread 


Maintain a tem- 
perature of 85° 
F. during raising 


flour with its welcome gluten content is 
also allowed as a substitute, although 
twice as much must be used as of the three 
other substitutes. If you use whole wheat 
flour, entire wheat, or grain flour or meal, 
you may purchase them without substi- 
tutes, and finally, all of these Victory 
flours, you may already have discovered, 
are to be no higher in price than standard 
wheat flour. 

The new wheat regulations do not pre- 
sent so great difficulties as the American 
housewife had to cope with during the 
summer months. There are, however, a 
few points to be especially noted. First, 
perfect cleanliness is essential in bread- 
making, for the introduction of undesirable 
bacteria into the bread mixture may result 
in either sour bread or slimy bread. Sec- 
ond, if the Victory flours described above 
are not obtainable, a thorough blending 
of the wheat flour with the proper amount 
of substitute flour is necessary. This may 
be accomplished by sifting the flours 
several times together. Owing to the 
fact that the substitute flours do not keep 
so well as wheat flour, I should suggest that 
you do not blend large quantities at one 
time. For this same reason it is not advis- 
able to purchase these flours in too large 
quantities at a time. Third, breads made 
by using other flours in combination with 
wheat are often best made by the so-called 
“short process” rather than overnight. 
This is because substitute flours have not 
the elasticity of wheat flour and have not 
the power of holding the gas that has been 
created by the growth of the yeast, so that 
if allowed to raise too long, they become 
“exhausted,” or, in simple words, the dough 
sinks. If the bread-making is done during 
the day, the mixture may easily be watched. 

Perhaps the most important point ol all 
is the maintenance of temperature 1 
making bread, and especially is this true 1m 
making war-time (Continued on page 129) 
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The newest gelatin desserts are sugarless 


Sugarless GELATIN Desserts 


HE problem 
of dinner 
and luncheon 
“top-offs” 

has become a real one, 
but if the dessert is 
planned to round out 
and complete rather 
than supplement the 
meal, and ingredients 
other than expensive 
eggs and forbidden 
sugar are used, des- 
serts may still be pa- 
triotically included in 
our menus. 

It is true that we 
generally think of 
gelatin desserts as 
using eggs and sugar 
and being served with 
whipped cream. How- 
ever, sugarless, egg- 
less, and creamless 
gelatin desserts are 
not only possibilities 
but delicious possibili- 
ties. It is no secret in 
the Institute kitchen 
that they taste 
“good”’—good enough 
to be served to soldier 
guests. 

There are three sub- 
stitute sweetenings cn 
the market which are 
most satisfactory in 
gelatin desserts— 
corn-sirup, maple-sir- 
up, and honey. Every 
housewife can find at least one of these 
substitutes in her local market. I have 
‘ound the light corn-sirup preferable 
lor gelatin dishes, since its color closely 
resembles that of sugar sirup and the 
flavor is not too strong to be objec- 
tionable. The steps in making gela- 
tin dishes with sirups are very much 
the same as when using sugar. Soak 
the gelatin in cold water. Heat the 
sirup just to the boiling-point before 
adding it to the gelatin and boiling ' 
water. By heating the sirup its sweet- 
ness penetrates the jelly more thor- 


Dissolve the gelatin 


Pour into a wet mold 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Member of the Institute Staff 


The finished jelly is delicious 


Beat jelly for the center 


oughly and gives a 
better result. Then 
add fruit juice. If 
you want a perfectly 
clear jelly, strain 
through fine cheese- 
cloth and pour into 
the wet molds. 

In using corn-sirup 
as a substitute for 
sugar, you will find 
that by using the same 
amount of sirup as 


the sugar called for by 
the recipe the jelly will 
be sufficiently sweet 
for the average taste. 
Corn-sirup may be 
used with any flavor, 


5] 


since the “corn’ 
flavor is not so strong 
that it destroys the 
delicate flavor of the 
fruit juice which is 
added. On the other 
hand, maple-sirup, 
having a flavor of its 
own, is not so satis- 
factory in fruit jelly, 
as the maple flavor 
does not combine well 
with the acid flavor of 
fruit. But with such 
dishes as Rice Soufflé, 
Coftee Soufflé, or 
Spanish Cream, ma- 
ple-sirup is a delicious 
sweetening. In using 
maple-sirup, because 
of its richness of 
flavor, it is possible to cut down the 
amount of sweetening called for in 
the recipe to one-half. So, if a 
recipe calls for one cupful of sugar, 
ene-half cupful of maple-sirup will 
be sufficient. 

If the flavor of honey is a favorite, 
it may be used in all kinds of gelatin 
dishes, just as the corn-sirup. With 
the acid jellies, like lemon and 
orange, the honey flavor is slightly 
perceptible. With coffee and choc- 
olate flavored dishes the honey makes 
a pleasing (Continued on page 80) 
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Sponge Cake made 
with potato flour 


Serve Simplex Po- 
tatoes to save meat 


1455 Total Calories 
168 Protein Calories 
4 teaspoonfuls sugar 
I tablespoonful melted 
shortening 
1 cupful milk 


War Muffins 


1 cupful rice flour 
14 cupful barley flour 
I teaspoonful salt : 
31% teaspoonfuls baking- 

powder I egg 

Mix and sift dry ingredients, then add 
slowly eggs well beaten, milk, and melted 
shortening. Bake in quick oven twenty min- 
utes. This recipe makes ten muffins. 

Mrs. J. E. Brosseau, West Chicago, Iil. 


1606 Total Calories 
167 Protein Calories 


I tablespoonful drppings 
or peanut oil 


Rice Flour Corn 
Muffins 


1 cupful corn-meal 
ly cupful rice flour 
14 cupful rye flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
1 tablespoonful molasses powder 
114 cupfuls milk 

Sift dry ingredients. Add molasses, milk, 
and shortening. Bake in muffin-pans in hot 
oven about twenty-five minutes. 
Mrs. James M. Charilon, 1531 Carondelet Street, New 

Orleans, La. 


1395 Total Calories 

169 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls oat flour 14 cupful molasse 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 14 cupful sweet milk 

ing I teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonful soda 

Rolled oats put through a home mill or 
food-chopper may be used in place of the oat 
flour. Mix all the dry ingredients together, 
add the shortening melted, molasses, and milk. 
Roll thin, cut in strips, and bake twenty min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Have ready maple, 
brown, or powdered sugar melted with a 
little water, and ice each one very lightly as it 
comes from the oven. 
Rachel 


Scotchies 


Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Potato Flour Sponge 
Cake 

4 eggs 14 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful sugar ; teaspoonful bak 

1% cupful potato fi ler 


553 Toial Calories 
139 Protein Calories 


Beat the yolks of the eggs till light, add the 
sugar gradually, and continue the beating until 
very creamy. Sift together the flour, baking- 
powder, and salt, and stir into the first mixture. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites and the 
vanilla. Bake in a sheet pan in a slow oven for 
about thirty minutes. Use only when sugar 
has been saved by self-denial. 

Mrs. Flovd M. Williams, 1221 Clark Avenue, Ames, Ia. 
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TESTED IN OUR 


Goop HouseKEEPING INSTITUTE maintains a real 


in by readers of Goop HOouseEKEEPING. 


Some of 


the regulations of the United States Food Adminis. 
meat, sugar, and fats by substituting other products 
call for the rather generous quantity of one cup. 
the sugar allowance has been saved by real self-denial 


Simplex Potatoes 1225 Total Calories 
132 Protein Calories 
14 cupful grated dry 
cheese 
Panrika 
Salt 
Chopped parsley 


6 large potatoes 

I green pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls drip- 
pings 


Select uniform potatoes; pare and slice in 
rounds one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 
Melt a tablespoonful of drippings in a large 
frying-pan. When hot, place the rounds of 
potatoes in it. Brown nicely on one side; todo 
this, cever for a while and cook slowly. Turn, 
then on the brown side of each place about a 
teaspoontul of grated cheese and several pieces 
of minced green pepper. Sprinkle with pa- 
prika and salt and brown the under side slowly, 
so the potatoes will become thoroughly well 
done and the cheese nicely melted. Place on a 
platter with a little chopped parsley on each 
slice. The frying-pan will not hold all at once, 
so add a little more of the drippings before 
each frying 
a. NV ! — Ermatinger, 702 Cramer Street, 


1152 Tota! Calories 
150 Protein Calories 


Hominy with Olives 


I small onion 
3 scant cupfuls 
samp or 
1 can hominy 
, cupful grated ch 
1 teaspoonful sa oO 


cooked 
1, cupful 
hominy 
15 cupful ston 
ee 
Fry the onion cut fine in the fat until golden. 
\dd hominy, stirring until warm. Now add the 
milk and water from the hominy. Stirring all 
the time, add the cheese, and as this melts, add 
the olives chopped. Cook till the cheese is 
thoroughly melted but not stringy. Season 
and serve at once. 
M.S. West, 2021 Holly Drive, Hollyweed, Cal. 


“Foods that come from near 
every pound of material that 
tation means that much coal, 
rolling stock, released for war 


United States 


Prune and Banana Dessert 


Potato and Crab Salad 16177 Total alories 
in Pepper Cases 144 Protein Calories 
I can or I cupful crab 3 large, sweet, green pep- 
meat pers 
2 cupfuls diced cold boiled 34 cupful boiled salad 
potatoes dressing or mayonnaise 
Juice of 4 lemon Parsley 
To make the pepper cases cut the peppers in 
halves lengthwise; remove all seeds and white, 
fibrous portions. Immerse in boiling water and 
boil for five minutes; plunge into cold water. 
When cool enough to handle, peel off the thin, 
paper-like skin. Cover with cold water and set 
in a cold place for one hour to crisp. This pro- 
cedure renders the pepper more digestible and 
also just soft enough to be easily eaten with the 
rest of the salad. Mix the crab meat and po- 
tatoes; let stand a few minutes before serving, 
with the lemon-juice sprinkled over them. 
Mix with the dressing and serve in the boat- 
shaped cases on individual plates; garnish each 
plate with a large sprig of parsley or shredded 
lettuce. 
Gladys M. Vanderhule, 410 Locust Sireet, Yankion, 
S. Dak. 


Gumbo Succotash 1648 Total Calories 
258 Protein Calories 

6 ears corn 

1 large onion 

I clove garlic 

1 tablespoonful 

2 tablespoon! 
garin 

3 pints hot water 


3 cupfuls shelled lima 


beans 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 
or 1 small can 
I quart okra 
I teaspoonful thyme 
3 ba y-leaves 
Fry the corn, cut from the cob, in the mat- 
garin until brown. Add the beans and the 
other ingredients cut fine, the seasonings, and 
the hot water. When boiling, put into the fire- 
less for four to six hours or overnight 1 pre 
ferred. Canned vegetables may be used. 
Mrs. James M. Charlton, 1531 Carondelet Sireet, New 
Orleans, La. 
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these recipes are printed below. 


wherever possible. 


at home are patriotic foods; 
you withdraw from _transpor- 
that much labor, that much 


work” 


Food Administration 









Delicious Savory Sandwiches 


1918 Total Calories 
111 Protein Calories 


Cocoa Cookies 


I egg 4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
¥ cupful corn-sirup 4 tablespoonfuls sifted 
I cupful coconut rice flour 


1 cupful seeded raisins 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the egg until light; add the sirup, coco- 
nut, cocoa, and vanilla, then raisins which have 
been mixed with the flour. Drop from a tea- 
spoon on buttered tins. Bake in a moderate 
oven about twenty minutes. These cookies 
burn easily, so take good care in the baking. 
Mrs. Hilda L. Kuehlike, 215 Central Park Avenue, 

Davenport, La. 


5104 Total Calories 
632 Protein Calories 


Gingerbread 


14 teaspoonful ground 
cloves 

1 tablespoonful ground 
ginger 

1 1 teaspoonful soda 

4 teaspoonful salt 14 cupfuls barley flour 

I teaspoonful ground nut- 1% cupfuls white corn 
meg flour 

I teaspoonful cinnamon 


1 cupful molasses 

I cupful brown sugar 
I cupful peanut butter 
2 eggs 

I cupful sour milk 





Mix together the molasses, sugar, peanut 
butter and spices. Place these ingredients in a 
bowl and let stand in a warm place till the 
peanut butter is soft. Then beat the mixture 
toacream. Beat the eggs to a light froth and 
add them to the other ingredients together with 
the salt. Sift the soda with the flours and beat 
into the mixture alternately with the sour milk. 
Whip the batter well, then pour into a good- 
sized, well-greased tube pan. Bake about 
lorty-five minutes in a moderate oven. Left- 
Over pieces are delicious steamed until fluffy 
and served with plenty of orange or lemon 


sauce. Use only when sugar has been saved 
by self-denial. 
Mrs. Chester Hanson, 1107 Woodland Avenue, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 


OWN KITCHEN 


kitchen for the sole purpose of testing recipes sent 
They conform to 
tration in the attempt to save voluntarily wheat, 
Two of the recipes which 
ful of sugar must be used only occasionally, when 
to a reserve which allows its use in this manner 




















SAVE 
SUGAR 


Baked Dried Peaches 1535 Total Calories 
85 Protein Calories 
I pound dried peaches 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
44 cupful sirup or honey 1 tablespoonful margarin 
2 cupfuls cold water 
Soak the peaches overnight. Place in a 
deep dish, sprinkle with the cinnamon, and 
pour over them the sirup or honey. Cover 
with the cold water. Bake until nearly 
tender, add the margarin, and complete the 
baking. 
Mary F. Scott, 213 Clinion Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


2470 Total Calories 
163 Protein Calories 


Prune and Banana 
Dessert 


I cupful chopped, cooked 4 tablespoonfuls rice flour 


prunes 1 cupful corn-sirup 
1 cupful chopped walnut 1 teaspoonful baking- 
meats powder 


2 eggs 

Mix together the eggs well beaten and the 
sirup. Sift together the flour and baking- 
powder, mix them with the nuts and prunes, 
and add to the first mixture. Bake in well- 
greased and floured gem-pans one-half hour and 
serve cold with banana custard. 
Mrs. C. B. Banks, 3 N. Stevens Street, Rhinelander, 

Wis. 


964 Total Calories 
93 Protein Calories 


'¢ cupful honey 


Banana Custard 


14 cupfuls milk 
I egg : 2 ripe bananas 
1 tablespoonful rice flour 3 teaspoonful salt 
1g teaspoonful vanilla 

Heat one cupful of the milk and add the flour 
moistened in the rest of the milk. Cook till 
slightly thickened. Add the honey, the salt, 
the vanilla, the egg well beaten, and the bananas 
cut in small pieces. 
Banks, 3 N. Stevens Street, Rhinelander, 


Mrs. C. B. 
Wis. 













Potato and Crab- 
meat Salad in cases 


Cocoa Cookies save 
sugar, fat, and wheat 


945 Total Calories 
133 Protein Calories 


Stewed Pumpkin 
with Tomato 





1 medium-sized onion 

1 tablespoonful margarin 
1 tablespoonful flour 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Toast 


3% pounds pumpkin 
I quart stewed and 

strained tomato 
1 tablespoonful fat 
14 teaspoonful pepper 

Wash and pare the pumpkin and cut into 
pieces about two inches square. Parboil it for 
ten minutes. Chop the onion and fry it until 
brown in the fat, using astew-pan. Add the 
pumpkin, salt, and pepper, and cook for five 
minutes. Then cover the pumpkin with the 
tomato, and stew gently until the pumpkin is 
quite tender. Arrange the pumpkin on a hot 
dish and thicken the tomato with the margarin 
and flour cooked together. Add more season- 
ing if needed and pour the sauce thus made 
over the pumpkin. Garnish with thin, narrow 
strips of toast. This makes a large quantity, 
at least enough to serve ten. 

Mary F: Scott, 213 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


1626 Total Calories 
275 Protein Calories 


Luncheon Hominy 


1 teaspoonful salt 

I cupful corn-meal, yel- 
low or white 

I pint milk 


2 cupfuls cooked hominy 
I tablespoonful margarin 
4 eggs 


Heat the hominy and while hot add margarin 
and the eggs beaten very light. Add gradually 
the milk and salt, and lastly the corn-meal. 
The batter should be of the consistency of 
boiled custard. Bake in a deep dish in a mod- 
erate oven about thirty minutes. It should be 
stiff enough to eat with a fork. Served with 
a salad, this will make a very substantial 
luncheon. 

Mrs. F. G. Wilder, 25 Addison St,. Arlington, Mass. 


1133 Total Calories 


Savory Sandwich 
215 Protein Calories 


Filling 


14 cupful almonds 2 tablespoonfuls chopped 


1 tablespoonful cooking pickles : 
oil 1 tablespoonful chopped 
Salt chutney 


Paprika 1 large cream cheese 

Blanch the almonds and brown them in the 
oil placed in a skillet. Chop fine. Season well 
with salt and paprika and add the pickles and 
chutney. Spread either bread or crackers with 
cream cheese softened and sprinkle with the 
almond mixture. ‘This is sufficient filling to 
make up one small loaf of bread in sand- 
wiches, if the slices are cut thin. 

Mrs. N. V. Mitchell, Humansviiie, Mo. 
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VOLUNTARY RATION MENUS 


Planned by Goop Housexkeepinc Institute for the Kitchen Soldiers 


MENUS FOR THANKSGIVING WEEK 


Monday Breakfast 
Rolled Oats with Top Milk 
Stewed. Prunes War Muffins 
Coffee Milk 


Luncheon 


Hominy with Olives 
Bread and Butter 
Honey Plum Cake 


Dinner 


Cottage Pie Mashed Turnips 
Dressed Lettuce. 
Coconut Rice Pudding 


Friday Breakfast 

Hominy with Raisins or Dates 

Scrambled Eggs Barley Biscuits 
Coffee Milk 


Luncheon 


Potato and Crab Salad in 
Pepper Cases 
Bread and Butter 
Peanut Butter Gingerbread 


Tuesday Breakfast 
Halves of Oranges 
Economical Omelet 

Coffee 


Toast 
Milk 


Luncheon 


Simplex Potatoes 
Corn-Bread 
Stewed Apricots 


Dinner 
Italian Delight 
Bread and Butter 
Prune and Banana Dessert 


Saturday Breakfast 


Baked Apples Oatmeal Mush 
Three Grain Gems 
Coffee Milk 


Luncheon 
Salmon and Potato Cakes 
Toasted Gems 
Canned Tomato Salad 
ea 


Wednesday 


Sliced Bananas 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal | 
Buckwheat Griddle Cakes 
Hot Sirup 
Coffee Milk 
Luncheon 
Bisque of Peas 
Rice Flour Corn Muffins Crackers 
Tea Cocoa Cookies 


Breakfast 


Dinner 
Rice and Cheese Bundles 
Stewed Pumpkin with Tomato 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit Salad 


Sunday Breakfast 


Grapefruit 
Fried Mush Sirup 
Coffee Milk 


Dinner 


Soufflé of Meat 
Browned Whole Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Romaine Salad 
Brown Betty 


Thanksgiving Day _Breakjas, 
Baked Dried Peaches 
Codfish Balls Catchu 
Oatmeal and Potato Flour Muffins 
Coffee Milk 


Dinner 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Roast Turkey 


or 
Roast Duck 
or 
Roast Goose 
or 
Roast Chicken 
or 
Roast Shoulder of Pork 
or 
Rolled Flank Steak 


or 
Stuffed Forequarter of Lamb 
A Breadless Stuffing 
Brown Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce or Relish 
Boiled Onions Steamed Squasn 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes or Mashed 
_ Potatoes 
Leet Gelatin Pudding 
offee 


Tea 


Dinner 


Gumbo Succotash 
with Dumplings 
Bread-Crum Fruit Pudding 


HE menus for Thanksgiving week 
are planned to accommodate a 
family consisting approximately 
of one man at light muscular 
work as electrical engineer, the mother 
and home-maker, a maid, a boy of sixteen 
years, a girl of thirteen years, a girl of 
ten years, and a child of five. The 
Thanksgiving dinner is planned to serve 
the family with four guests, supposedly 
soldiers or sailors, from a near-by camp. 

You will note from the marketing list on 
this page that not all the amounts used are 
in the quantities which you would cus- 
tomarily purchase. For instance, the list 
designates one cupful of potato flour, 
and three-fourths cupful of catchup. It is 
possible that you will already have these 
supplies on your pantry shelf. If not, pur- 
chase them in reasonable amounts, sav- 
ing for future use. No materials that 
have no fuel value are included in this list. 
Some of these are tea, coffee, baking-pow- 
der, spices, salt, pepper,.and vinegar. If 
these are needed, and there is not a supply 
on hand, they will have to be included in 
the marketing list. Although the canned 
materials are included in the grocer’s list, 
most housewives will have a store of fruits 
and vegetables of their own. 

No bread is to be purchased. Three 
bakings of bread are allowed for the week’s 
supply. For one baking, use wheat and 
white corn flour; for the second baking, 
use wheat and rye 
flour; for the third 
baking, use wheat 
and barley flour. 
Use one quart of 
liquid in each case 
and follow the new 
wheat regulations 
for the flour ap- 
portionment, that 
is, use four-fifths 
wheat flour with 
one-fifth of barley 


flour or corn flour 
54 


WHAT 


Food Materials 


Beef. flank 

Oysters 

Salt codfish 

Meat (for 
Thanksgiving) 


1% bbs. 
1 th. 


12 Ibs. 


WHAT TO BUY 


Food Materials 


American cheese 1 tb. 
Cream cheese 
Butter or 

margarin 
Milk 


3 tbs. 


Boiled Beets 


TO BUY FROM THE 
Amounts 


36 medium 


Amounts 


3 ats. daily (21 qts.) 


Dinner 


Appledore Soup 
Cold Meat 


Boiled Samp 


GC 
sTapes 


Cold Slaw 


Supper 


Oyster Stew i 


E Crackers 
Scotchies Tea 


YOUR MARKETING LIST FOR 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
WHAT TO BUY FROM THE GROCER 


Food Materials 


Corn-meal 
Corn flakes 
Corn flour 
Buckwheat flour 
Barley flour 
Rye flour 
Potato flour 
Rice flour 
Wheat flour 
Rice 
Hominy 
Spaghetti 
Rolled oats 
Soda crackers 
Oyster crackers 
Sugar 
Corn-sirup 
Honey 
Molasses 
Brown sugar 
Salad or cooking 
oil 
Vegetable fat 
Raisins, seeded 
Dates 
Figs, dried 
Prunes 
Peaches, dried 
Apricots, dried 
Peas, dried 
Lima beans, 
dried 
Gelatin 
Coconut 
Cocoa 
Peanut butter 
Yeast cakes 
Tomatoes, 
canned 
Tomato soup, 
canned 
Pineapple, 
canned 
Peaches, canned 
Corn, canned 
Salmon, canned 


Crab meat, 
canned 

Catchup 

Ripe olives 

Nuts, shelled 

Almonds, shelled 


Protein 

Calories 
507 
222 
496 


3090 


Protein 


Amounts 
2% Ibs. 
1% 

1 tb. 


w 
F 
@ 

s 


s 


FRANKS 
ae 


s 


zs. (234 


a Salar 
° 
FF 
rf 


rF 
a: 


eR ee OO 


44 cupfuls 


2 Ibs. (234 cupfuls) 


1% cupfuls 


1g tb. 
2 ozs 


(144 


7 ozs. (1 pkg.) 42 
Ibs. 


ozs. (1 cupful) 


\% tbs. (6 cupfuls) 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
322 4304 
700 
2410 
1580 
4812 
2386 
666 
4080 
12800 
1592 
1400 
813 
2028 
1030 
1915 
3632 
5832 


192 
116 


cupfuls) 


1200 
2600 
938 


4800 
2500 
1945 
710 
540 
16905 
631 
631 
1614 


cupfuls) 5 795 
208 


6 ozs. (2 cupfuls) 


2 ozs. 
4% Ib. 
3 (1% ozs.) 


5% Ibs. (2% ats.) 


I small can 


1% ths. (No. 214 


can) 


2 tbs. (No. 3 can) 26 


214 tbs. (two No. 2cans) 


128 


1 large can (2 cup- 


fuls) 


180 


1 cupful (1 small can) 102 


34 cupfuls 
About 24 


6 ozs. (2 cupfuls) 


l¢ tb. 


PROVISIONER 


Total 


Calories 


1728 
450 
501 


13186 


FROM THE DAIRY 


Total 


Calories Calories 


523 


6 ozs. (1 large) 167 


54 
2772 


1993 
668 


10536 
14238 


14 
9 300 
126 1200 
48 307 


WHAT TO BUY FROM THE PRODUCE DEALER 


Food Materials 


Apples 
Bananas 
Cranberries I lb 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Romaine 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Pumpkin 4 tbs. 
Squash 

Sweet potatoes 
Turnips 

Green pepper 


1% tbs. 


2 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. 


4 tbs. 


2% 

6 tbs 
5 tbs. 
2 Ibs. 
4 


Amounts 


6 Ibs. (14 pk.) 
4 (about 1 doz.) 55 


3 tbs. (3) 


3 (104% ozs.) 4 95 
3 Ibs. (about 14 doz.) 33 


3 
I largeand 2small heads 33 125 
I large head 13 50 


15 Ibs. (1 pk.) 


Supper 
Savory Sandwiches 
Corn-starch Pudding 
Barley Ginger Snaps 


Milk Hot Cocoa 


and use three-fifths wheat flour with two- 
fifths of the rye flour. 

In determining the caloric value for the 
meat to be used for the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, an average was taken from the caloric 
value of the following meats: turkey, 
chicken, pork shoulder, and forequarter 
of lamb. This caloric value, then, is 
merely approximate but is near enough for 
all ordinary purposes. If a turkey or 
chicken is the choice, it is probable that a 
few more pounds may be allowed, as there 
is more waste in purchasing this kind of 
meat. Your local market will determine 
the choice of meat for Thanksgiving. 
Sweet potatoes are allowed for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. If white are preferred, omit 
the sweets and increase the quantity of 
white potatoes. For making Cranberry 
Sauce, use one cupful of sugar and one 
cupful of sirup. 

Make one recipe of Mayonnaise Dressing 
and use half of it with the Fruit Salad and 
the rest with the Potato and Crab-meat 
Salad. Boiled Salad Dressing is used for 
the Canned Tomato Salad and the Cold 
Slaw; French Dressing is used for the plain 
salads. For the Gumbo Succotash, use 
dried lima beans in place of the fresh and 
substitute canned corn for the fresh. Most 
of the recipes called for will be found in the 
recipe pages for this or a previous month. 
Use twice the recipe for War Muflins and 
Rice and Cheese Bundles. Barley Biscuits 
are made with the 
regular recipe for 
baking-powder bis- 
cuits, using one- 
half barley flour 
and one-half wheat 
flour. 

For the Corn 
Bread at Tuesday 
luncheon, use all 
corn-mea! as_ the 
basis. This is best 
made with sour 
milk. 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
32 1280 
1160 
7 211 
18 600 
27 494 


507 
48 330 
50 240 

2 316 


116 812 
540 5610 
18 150 
72 612 
125 2240 
32 248 


17131 143353 
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Dried string-beans, properly 
soaked and cooked, are 
well adapted to use in salads 


Dried corn with sweet pota- 
toes is a delicious way of 
using your home-dried corn 


Readers of Good Housekeep- 
ing will remember Mrs. King 
by her recipe articles published 
both under her own name and 
as‘ Katherine Campion.”’ This 
article she prepared for us just 
before sailing for the other 
side to begin her work in one 
of the large base’ hospitals 
























Time to Use the Dried Things 


# HAT on earth am I to do with 
all these things now that I 
have them?” queried a 
puzzled young housewife, 
surveying rather dubiously the array of 
shriveled, dull-colored, dried fruits and 
vegetables in her storeroom. 

There are all sorts of appetizing recipes 
for their preparation. The secret, of course, 
is knowing how to prepare them. 

The logical solution to the first step 
in the successful cooking of dried products 
is to soak them in cold water for a 
sufficiently long time to permit them to 
absorb as much of the moisture as they 
have lost through the drying process. 
Sometimes this will require from ten to 
twelve hours; again two or three hours 
will answer. The length of time required 
depends largely on the texture of the 
product. Corn and beans are small, but 
they have a tight outer shell which is 
almost impervious to water, therefore it is 
well to soak them overnight before cook- 
ing them. Peaches and prunes, on the other 
hand, absorb water readily, so that a few 
hours will usually suffice for soaking them. 

Perhaps a word as to the correct manner 
of soaking the dried products will not come 
amiss. First of all, look over the fruits 
or vegetables very thoroughly. After 
examining them carefully, cover the fruits 
or vegetables with lukewarm water and 
allow them to stand for five minutes. 
This softens them slightly and enables one 
to wash them thoroughly. Now drain this 
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luncheon dish for children. 
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Bisque of peas has a high food value and makes an ideal 
Dried beans may be used thus 


By Caroline B. King 





France, July t7th. 


My dear Miss Maddocks: 

It has been on my mind for some time to 
write to you, but with so little leisure to myself 
and so many things to be done, letters, unless 
they are home letters, are apt to be neglected. 

I’ve had a very busy and interesting summer; 
our hospital, which was not quite complete 
when we arrived on April tenth, has now been 
in running order for two months. We have had 
our quota of poor wounded, gassed, or sick boys 
to care for, and it has been a greal pleasure to 
me to realise that upon my efforts as well as 
upon those of the nurses their recovery de- 
pended. 

We have been handicapped because of a 
shortage both of cooks and of such supplies as 
eggs, milk, etcetera, which usually mean so much 
in a hospital, and I’ve had to invent invalid 
dishes from the ordinary issue of beans, maca- 
roni, canned salmon or ‘‘goldfish”’ as the boys 
call it, ‘‘corn willy” (canned beef), and so on. 
But the fact that the boys have ali adopted me 
as “‘mother’’ and love to hang around the 
kitchen as soon as they can hobble about proves 
that they are satisfied with their food, I think. 

I have been wondering whether you would be 
kind enough to send me Good HOUSEKEEPING 
occasionally. Reading matter is frightfully 
scarce here, and I feel hungry for a magazine 
now and then. With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Govt. Aly 
ae fp cs “Me j HR 
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A MENU FORA DRIED VEGETABLE DINNER 


Bisque of Peas 
Stewed Mushrooms on Toast 
Corn with Sweet Potatoes 
String-Beans and Beet Salad 
Pear Dumplings 
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Dried fruits make delicious dumplings. 





water from them and wash through several 
waters until you are perfectly sure that 
no dust or mold spore can possibly have 
remained hidden away. Cover your dried 
product. with cold water and allow it to 
stand for several hours. When ready to 
cook, place it over the fire in the water in 
which it was soaked, and bring it slowly 
to the boiling-point, then reduce the heat 
and simmer slowly until the product is 
tender but unbroken. The reason for 
using the water in which the fruits or 
vegetables were soaked is that this fluid 
contains certain mineral salts and accessory 
food substances which are essential in 
our diet, but which are soluble in water, 
and, therefore, are frequently thrown down 
the drain pipe of the sink. If sugar is to 
be added to your fruit, let this be done 
after it has cooked about one-half hour, 
for if it is placed in the water too soon, 
it will cause the fruits to become hard. 

Dried peas of the green or garden variety 
require especial care in cooking, but when 
well prepared they are quite as delicious 
as those freshly picked, and far better 
than the best of canned peas, to my way 
of thinking. Wash, soak, and cook the 
peas as directed, then add to the water 
while cooking one slice of onion and a 
tablespoonful of sugar. Cook until tender 
and well expanded, then drain and dress 
with maitre d’hétel butter. 

Dried corn is far more delicious than 
canned corn. It is without doubt more 
troublesome to (Continued on page 105) . 
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These pear dump- 
lings had a foundation of rich baking-powder biscuit 









SUGAR and CHARACTER. 


ES, it is sugar—block sugar and 
bulk sugar! And the story of 
these pictures is but the story of 
the amount of sugar each cne of 

us may eat during the coming months. The 
story is told you in the two most familiar 
kinds of sugar, the cut and the granulated. 

The two lumps and the smallest pile 
each represent the amount one person may 
use at one meal. If you drink two cups of 
coffee, remember but cne lump is to go into 
each cup, provided you are the kind cf 
Ametican who is willing to do all that lies 
in his power to hasten the time when it is 
“all over, over there.” 

The next larger pile visualizes the quan- 
tity allewed per day; the next larger the 
quantity per week, and finally the wheel 
of sugar blocks or the very biggest pile of 
bulk sugar, which after all is not very big, 
represents the total that each one of us 
may use in an entire menth. . Compared 
with what we have been eating, it is not 
much, and there are few families that will 
not have to readjust at least the dessert 
portion of their menus, and possibly even 
sacrifice for a time their palate pleasure. 

I use the term “for a time” advisedly, 
because you will find that the lessened 
sugar will deceive you after your palate is 
once adjusted to the change. In the In- 
STITUTE kitchen we noted that recipes 
made with the lessened sugar quantities 
taste much sweeter now than when the 
order was first observed. This was con- 
firmed when last week, by mistake, some 
cookies were made using the old liberal 
allowance of sugar. Every one, in the test 
of eating, pronounced them “too sweet.”’ 
It is possible that, once the American pal- 
ate is forcibly made more sensitive, it will 
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Are You the 


Sugar Pig 


in Your Family? 


Sugar by the month, week, day, and meal 


Bigg equal monthly sugar 
allowance for France, 
Italy, England; and the 
United States would be one 
and one-half pounds per 
capita. Our present ration is 
TWO POUNDS. Shame on 
any American who tries to 
make it more! Honor to any 
American who makes it less! 


C.S.FOOOo 
ADMINISTRATION 


wv assabvib ite Le EE. 


get the same pleasure from a smaller 
quantity of sugar. 

There are twc ways for a housekeeper 
to make her sugar supply “‘stretch.’”” The 
first and easiest, but in some places the 
most expensive, is to use nothing but fresh 
fruits for desserts. Never serve them in 
any but the washed, natural form. The 
man who will dredge sliced oranges or 
peaches thickly with sugar will eat a whole 
orange or a whole peach and enjoy it 
sugarless. A barrel of apples stored in 
any home that can properly store them 
is an asset to the children’s health. The 
French have long known the value of 
serving natural fruit for dessert, and in 
the most popular French table d’hdte 
restaurants in New York City the tray 
of apples and pears has long been the 
logical conclusion for the meal. — The 
second method demands the use of corn 
sirup, mixed sirups, or honey for puddings 
and sauces—in fact, for all cooking pur- 
poses. 

Two interesting methods of solving the 
sugar problem in individual families have 
reached the InstiTuTE through the Dis- 
covery mail. One reader writes from 
Nebraska: 

“In order to conserve sugar I have 
instituted the following plan in our home: 
I put the daily allowance of sugar into the 
sugar bowl each morning, and whatever 
is left at night is emptied into a Jar In 
the pantry. Whenever there is a sufficient 
amount in the jar, I can then use it 
making a pie or cake. But no pie or cake 
is made until the quantity saved warrants 
it. This is an added incentive to the sugar 
lovers of the family. As there are two 
cups of sugar to (Continued on puxe 9%) 
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This cabinet is easier 
to clean than a pantry 


Proper tools make 
scrubbing a lighter task 


Oana 


SERNA UNEP 





T has come back, that soft coal 
nuisance! Cleaning days are made 
even more trying by the fact that 
__ soft coal and wood are in use for 
fuel in many homes that hitherto have 
never had to use them. Even though 
you are not using them in your own home, 
you will still notice a difference, because 
in this period of emergency smoke 
nuisance laws must be held in abeyance, 
and there are few communities in which 
soit coal is not used in the industrial 
sections without smoke consumers. This 
Means that in every home the problem 
of keeping floors, woodwork, walls, and 
fabric clean becomes more difficult. 
Cleaning is drudgery, and nothing in 
the way of short cuts that the InsTITUTE 
has been able to discover or evolve can 
entirely prevent it. But we have found 
certain methods, devices, and reagents 
that will minimize the labor entailed. 
First, the wise housekeeper will take 
down heavy hangings and portieres, or 
where she needs the weight and warmth 
of heavy velour, tapestry, or velvets, she 
will cover them in plain design, in chintz, 
or in cretonne. These washable covers 
can be made to snap on, and, provided 


care is used in the selection of the fabric, 
they can be made to harmonize with any 
room. This same wise housekeeper will 
also use only washable window draperies. 
It is truly the time to discard in our 
households, as in our food and in our 
clothes, all but the real essentials. 

Rugs and carpets may neither be covered 
nor discarded, but the electric vacuum 
cleaner is a trusty friend and, if faith- 
fully used, may be relied upon to keep them 
from lasting harm. Remember that the 
portable cleaner is a “‘keep-clean” tool 
and gives you its best service when used 
often enough to prevent soil and grit 
from penetrating to any depth before being 
removed. If you have been using the 
cleaner once a week, try using it twice 
a week — at least on the more valuable 
rugs — during these trying months. 

Floors and their care are a real problem. 
There is no question that the average 
housekeeper attempts too much scrubbing 
and washing of wood surfaces. It is 
necessary, I will admit, unless the wood is 
properly finished, but there is no quicker 
method of ruining a beautiful hardwood 
kitchen floor than to scrub it twice or 
even once a week. No matter how hard 
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or close-grained the wood, in time it is 
bound to splinter and crack. When this 
has-happened, the floor is ruined. It must 
be relaid or covered. 

Therefore, all wood floors should be 
finished by one of four methods: painting, 
water-proof varnishing, shellacking, or 
filling and waxing. The after care of 
them may consist of oiling or waxing with 
a liquid wax, as you prefer. But either 
one or the other of these is necessary in 
order that wear shall never penetrate to 
the actual finish, be it paint, shellac, 
varnish, or the wax-filled board. 

Do not use a shellacked finish on any 
service floor, or upon one that will 
receive much wear. It is suitable for 
upper halls or where rugs are used to bear 
the traffic, leaving only a narrow border 
uncovered. The same restricted use 
hitherto has been true of varnish, but there 
have been great improvements recently in 
manufacturing varnishes that will not 
“gum” and blacken in corners and cracks, 
and that will not show white spots upon 
contact with water. Today a properly 
varnished floor is satisfactory, in my 
judgment, for all save kitchen and 
laundry floors. (Continued on page 125) 
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Here is the hat that turns up sharply, military 
fashion, with a feather aslant; a Georgette model 
of taupe faille and ostrich, imported by Frangois 


OUR CLOTHES I17 PAE 2s 


ED t-T ie By 


HIS is a season by itself. We are all 

I adjusting our lives to war condi- 

tions, and naturally our clothes 

must be suited to these new conditions. 

Since women are giving the greater part of 

their time to war work, I feel sure that you 

want to know, not the extreme of this or 

that fashion trend, but the smart as -well 

as practica] fashions which you may follow 
in selecting your winter wardrobe. 


Coat and Skirt Are Longer 


First, perhaps, you want to know about 
suits. The coats of the new suits are 
finger-tip length, that is, a length which is 
level with your tingers when your arm 
hangs at your side. The belted models, 
which we have had for some years, are 
still shown, and many are pretty, but far 
smarter in appearance are the coats with- 
out belts. They are semi-fitted in line, 
and may be with or without fur. Smartest 
of all, perhaps, is the box-like coat which 
drops from the shoulder to below the hips. 
The skirts are invariably simple and scant, 
but of a comfortable walking. width. 
Oddly enough, the Paris designers have 
made them short, while the American 
designers are making them from two to 
four inches longer. The- well-dressed 
American woman is wearing neither 
extreme, but, on the contrary, a comfort- 
able, good-looking length between the two. 


The Story of the Long Coat 


The long coats to be worn over dresses 
are quite as smart as suits. It is now a 
question of personal preference or con- 
venience whether to replace the suit by 
along coat. The coats of this winter have, 
for general street wear, lost the appear- 
ance of the top-coat, notwithstanding 
the fact that many of them are loose. 
In some instances they are in dolman 
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cut, and in others almost cape-like, for 
the cape wrap is quite a distinct feature 
for wear during this, our war winter. 
Materials in both suits and coats are 
velours, velvets, duvetynes, and in less ex- 
pensive models a material called silver- 
tone is attractive. The Oxford grays are 
being shown in the more tailored styles, 
and are more attractive when made on 
severe lines to be worn with a separate fur. 
The fact that a tailored dress may be 
worn under the long coat is making the 
long coat particularly desirable this year, 
and a dress is invariably better looking 
than a_ shirtwaist and skirt. Where 
women are not in uniform, or are not 
wearing an over-all apron for their war 
work, a one-piece dress is naturally pref- 
erable, and furthermore, when the work 
is finished in the late afternoon, a dress 
looks much better than a waist and skirt. 


Variety in the Separate Waist 

At last there is a variety in the separate 
waists. It is rather a relief to find dark 
Georgette crépe and crépe de Chine 
waists to match suits; these slip on over 
the head or fasten in the back, and have 
the ‘““V”’ neck of former seasons replaced 
by an oval or square line. The use of 
contrasting colors, beige, or white in a 
collar is also disappearing, and in its place 
embroidery, braiding, or beading is used. 
Many women, I know, feel that they must 
have white at the neck, but the waist 
without it is distinctly smarter, so let 
me suggest that you try this new style 
before condemning it. It is frequently 
more becoming than you think it likely 
to be. The use of the colored embroidery 
—for example, beige or red on a blue 
waist—gives the necessary contrast, or, 
in some instances, a very small net collar 
may give the needed relief. It is better to 


KOUES 


have a waist matching the suit in color 
to wear for more formal occasions, when 
the coat is likely to be removed. 
Separate Fur Collars 
Each season, nowadays, there is a dis- 
tinct style in the cut of fur neckpieces, 
whether attached to the coat or separate. 
This year there is a tendency to use 
separate furs more than formerly and 
the separate fur piece comes in many 
shapes. The flat skin, lined, is one style 
which is very prevalent for wear earlier 
in the winter with the frock, before the 
suit or coat is put on. Another form is 
the animal scarf, which this year is worn 
around the neck in boa fashion. Many 
of the coats and suits have fur collars 
attached to them. The round collar is 
still fashionable, and vies with the shawl 
collar which leaves the neck somewhat 
open; and there is the collar with square 
ends, such as is shown on page 60. The 
surplice fur and two other pretty styles 
are illustrated on page 66, all of them 
styles on which fur of other seasons 
could be easily remodeled. You may find 
it economical to have your furs separate, 
so that you can wear your neckpiece not 
only with a suit but with a dress or coat, 
as occasion requires. The separate lus 
are cut in the same shapes as those 
which are attached to the coats. 


The New Dinner Dress 


Perhaps one of the prettiest styles to 


result from the war is the new dinner 
dress. This is a gown of greater formal- 
ity than an afternoon dress of charmeus¢ 
or Georgette crépe, and of less formality 
than an evening gown. The distinction 
is well shown in the two models at the 
bottom of page 63. The dinner or evening 
gown at the left on page 63 is of chiffon 
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HATS FROM FRANCOIS 


The cape still holds its own against the gales of winter, as shown by the model above just sent 
over from Paris. The material is duvetyne and gives an excuse for using the long, fringy 
monkey fur French fashion is so fond of now. The shirred velvet turban was made by Louise 


Seen by our Paris Fashion Editor in the Bois was the jacket-dress above, with long tunic, 
narrow underskirt, and piqué waistcoat. Two dominant trends of millinery are shown in the 
tricorne with this dress, and the high turban sketched, both'feather trimmed, both high crowned 
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D@UILLET 


Our Paris Editor Says There Are Two Long Coats to One 
Suit, Plain Frocks, Much Bead Trimming, and 
Sends Us These Models to Show It 


We could be happy with either, were the other 
dear charmer away, is what we think when 
we see the long coat and the suit above—so 
engaging is cach in its own way. The coat at the 
left is green velours de laine with brass but- 
tons and the beige angora trimming which so 
cleverly imitates fur; the angora makes a 
wonderful, warm lining, and is pretty showing 
down the front and echoed on the hat brim 


in light colors, with a veiled neck. These 
dresses are particularly charming in 
chiffon, but the same style is used both 
for velvet and satin frocks, with the 
sleeves either short of the velvet or satin, 
or with long, transparent chiffon sleeves. 

Slippers and stockings still match the 
gown in color for evening wear. With 
afternoon dresses a patent leather pump 
or slipper with a medium high French 
heel is worn. The walking shoe is of 
black or tan leather, laced or buttoned, 
and the top is frequently of cloth or 
suéde to match the vamp. Perhaps 
smarter than the shoe is the walking tie 
with a flat heel, worn with a beige or 
dull gray spat. The light spat has gone. 


So dim the difference nowadays bets 
coat and the coat-dress, Deuillet puts a big 
coat collar of squirrel on the model at the right 
above, so there is no mistaking it. Otherwise, 
it bears every earmark of the dress, even the 
dark blue serge so omnipresent in the prewar 
dresses from Paris. The Lanvin suit in ihe 
middle 1s of blue serge with a piquant notem 
pocket tops made of facings of blue corduroy 
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PREMET 


What bomb would have the heart to 
fall on a hat like this, says the 
pretty Frenchwoman, and dons one 
of satin fringed with monkey fur 


When the Frenchwoman is prac- 
tical, she is very, very practical, as 
witness the sober blue coat at the 
right and the dress at the left 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


They are always doing the unexpected, the 
French, and 1n this young girl’s dress made by a 
famous French designer, Georgette crépe is com- 
bined with serge, marine blue with sky blue— 
so then who wouldn't be glad to have the blues? , PREMET 


Even on her gray- 
est days — those 
on which she 
wears the frock of 
gray velours de 
laine at the left— 
the Parisienne 
has a glint of 
brightness about 
her, and here it 1s 
crocheted __ trim- 
ming, and buttons 
centered with 
steel. Here we see 
the continued 


favor of the nar- 


row skirt with 
panels in back 
and front. the col- 
larless neck, and 
the frugal sleeve: 





One of the first and smartest 
winter suits 1s this above of 
brick-red velours, which sets 
the formula of skirts narrower 
and longer than last year, and 
coats knee length or longer, 
with the broken jacket line 


MODELS FROM STEIN & BLAINE 


We say of a new winter hat, “If 
ithas a high crown, it’s smart; if 
it’s smart, it has a high crown,” 
This one from Ferle Heller is 
black velvet and beige beaver 
cloth, “cushion” brimmed 


That the coat-dress which came into 
dominant fashion as a war-work 
dress may be beautiful as well as 
practical is proved by this lovely 
frock at the left of blue velours 
trimmed lavishly with squirrel. The 
shorter sleeve is a point to be noted 


Almost universal is the fashion of 
the long coat, and at the extreme left 
is the fitted version of it in black 
velours. This will appeal to the 
woman who likes the line of a suit, 
but foregoes it this season in facor 
of the economy of the long coat 


Winter Offers Us a Choice of the Suit, or the 
Coat-Dress Worn Under the Long Coat, 
With the Long Coat the Favorite 





Here are the Four Dresses of Winter—Tailored 
Serge, Tailored Charmeuse, Afternoon Dress, 
Chiffon Frock for Evening 
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THE DRESS 
i 


ag OF THE HOUR 
Aa Other times, other clothes, is the 


policy of the present-day woman, 

and at the left above is the newest 
cvar-time dress—as practical as a man’s suit, and d-signed by 
one woman, Miss M. E. Rhoads, for both herself and others; navy 
blue tricotine with satin underwaist and bloomers, as shown in 
little sketch, $50.50; the same in navy blue serge and satin, $45 


Every one needs a simple charmeuse dress for wear during the 
winter, and here is one above of navy blue or black charmeuse 
with the new collarless neck embroidered in self color, $39.50 


The war-time dinner dress and evening dress is that with a 
transparent top, as at the left, in peacock blue, mauve, cherry, 
ashes of roses, or mole-colored chiffon, over a china silk lining; $50 


Of navy blue Georgette crepe made in chemise style is the frock 
at the right for $40, with henna red or taupe embroidery, 
whichever you prefer, showing through from the charmeuse lining 





A fairy am I from the woodland, 


I dance in the wind when it sings; 


Wherever the children are playing, 
I fly on my gossamer wings. 


Turkeys are made for Thanksgiving, 
Since. Pilgrims were landed of yore, 

But these that are made of crépe paper 
Were never on dresses before. 
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A STUNT” for the children for a 

party at home, or a war relief, 
school, or church entertainment: several 
children may wear each kind of costume, 
each group stepping out to say a verse to- 
gether, and when all have said their verses, 
a patriotic drill may follow. Patterns, 
1oc each for children’s costumes, 25¢ lor 
grown-ups, but perhaps you can make 
them without patterns, and with just 
the pictures and instructions. For 6c 
instructions for making those pictured 
will be sent; for 12c these and six cos- 
tumes of “The Allies” for grown-ups. 

ENTERTAINMENT [prTor. 


Mother Can Make These 
C rope Paper Costumes and 
Save Other Materials 


Littl. Red Riding Hood am I, 

And here are the hood and the Cape 
I wore on. that day in the story 

I made-my historic escape. 


Though boys and girls must 
Our working never lags: 

In memory of our brothers brave, 
We wear these Service Flags. 


My cap of wool is pi 
With knitting-needl 

My dress, a paper kn 

Has ribbon handl 
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HE bunny bib apron of 
cream linen crash at 
the extreme left, stamped 
ready to work, will be sent 
for 75c; the blue gingham 
creeper, 7oc; soldier tunic 
of écru Indian-head cotton, 
$1.60; apron of white In- 


Mother Goose Frocks dian-head cotton, 85c; sixes 
I to 4 yrs. These prices 
include postage, the article 


and French Frocks x stamped ready to work, 


Th . and embroidery cottons. 
Agree On rift ; ——e Patterns of dresses below, 
This winter Old Santa’s so busy up to ten years, roc each 
He scarce even whistles or sings, 
He’s busy aworking for children 
In need of warm clothing and things. 


His money he’s spending so freely Perhaps you and mother together 
For orphans in Europe this year, Can help the dear Santa we love, 
He’s bound to scrimp somebody somewhere, By making all Christmas gifts useful 
Then let it be done over here. As these that are pictured above. 


And who could find anything nicer, 
More fit to delight and to please, 

Than stuffed in a stocking on Christmas 
Such practical presents as these? 


eal Paris rag Editor saw a little French as meee Seen in Parts ~—s ss ge dress —— 7 
ie wearing this frock of old blue faille. It is ‘ fy black velvet, with the round neck so naively be- 
simple as simple can be, but charmingly French, ne 8 coming to childhood. Collar, cuffs, and skirt 
with rose silk pipings and inset pieces in the lining are of old blue faille; this might be devel- 
sleeves with tabs below them to offset its plainness oped in serge or one of the all-silk wool substitutes 


The Servi eable school coat may have an original ey 1 A pretty school dress ch ich can be made ¢a sily 
ee with a pattern is this at the left of blue serge. 


design, and here is one at the right simple enough 

to be made ¢ asily at home, and suitable for either Collar and vest are white piqué, the belt is black 
homespun or dusetyne; brown, terra cotta, or ET patent leather, and inexpensive and effective 1s 
navy blue are good colors for a child at school the black braid trimming so easily site on 





A Charming Dress, Fall Hats, iiaacs 
and Furs You Need Not 
Hesitate to Trust 
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Of smartest cut is this Hudson seal 
collar for $35.00; same in moleskin, 
$55.00; Hudson seal muff, $18.50. 
Turban of blue, purple, brown, or 
black velvet with a high ruche, $15 
















If you can not find the things on these two 
pages in your local shops, we will buy them 
for you on receipt of check or money-order. 
Inquiries will be answered for three cents \ 
postage; and to reassure you especially 9 
about the furs, which are always a dificult 
purchase, all are in every way worthy of the 
familiar Goop HovusEKEEPING guaranty 
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A fur you can absolutely trust—pretty, made in the 
new shawl fashion, and reasonable in price—is this 
q nest $45; three-skin muff to match, $39.50. 

nm the best of taste is the hat of blue, taupe, 
brown, or black velvet with moire-topped brim; $15 


A charming little beaver collar to wear with your 
suit, with a value you can depend on, is this for 
$24.50; muff, $35.00. The tam-o-shanter is hav- 
ing its day, and here it is of black, purple, brown, 
or taupe beaver cloth on a narrow velvet beret, $6.75 
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ee ould lib ve for yourself 1 
Every wardrobe must have its good, washable waist, - dessz yom wae _ pa i as that The 
7 7 ; : is at the left, of blue serge quite as fi 

and here is one you will really like to have. It is we had before the war, made as nicely as the mos 50 of 
of white batiste, well cut, and nicely made; $3.95 VT fastidious could wish, and priced $45. It is de- this 
At the right is a blouse of flesh-colored or white | signed most charmingly, as you see, with the = . mle 
Georgette crépe with that soft, picot-edged, accordion- waa UW collarless neck, and with black-braided pant — 
. W which may be worn under the braid girdle, or over # row 


plaited ruffle you like and find so becoming; $7.50 
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Here you may choose Cape- 
Wrap, Fitted Long Coat, 
Soft or Tailored Suit 






That for which we are always look- 
ing and seldom find, a real bargain, 
is the waist second at the right; 
navy blue Georgette crépe with beige 
stitching, or tan Georgette crépe 
with French blue stitching; $6.95 


A separate blouse to wear with the 
suitand give the appearance of adress 
when the coat is off is that at the right 
for $16.50; navy blue, gray, taupe, 
‘or henna-colored Georgette crepe 
with red and beige hand embroidery 
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harm of the original If you like re if suit, 
in the suit above, for . above Wy tatlored, 
iutifully copied from a y ana tS Of 


r velours in 


or taupe, 


uit; navy blue, -brown, 
or faun duvet de laine 


cal collar; $69.50 ‘Wg 

















elf 1 i 

s that The new semi-fitted long coat, which To keep the cape and make it warm, 
most 50 ojten takes the place of the suit fi 7 es this cape p for 
is dee tis season, is admirably repre- $125; the front ts a coat 
p ne sented at the right for $89.50, in with lining all around | rt; 
anels wool velours; taupe, African gun metal, navy blue, African brown, 
oer i r faun color with nutria or taupe duvetyne wool velours 
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If you are going to make a dress at 
home, choose a simple model such as 
this, and then do your work to a nicety 


HERE are certain types of clothes 
which can be made at home far 
better than others. If you are con- 

templating war economy by making some 
of your clothes yourself,"vou want to take 
this fact into consideration. Tailored 
dresses and suits, which are in many 
pieces and require very careful fitting, 
are much harder to make. It is wiser for 
the home dressmaker to select the design 
that she can make successfully, and this 
month I am showing just such models. 
The dress above at the Jeft, for instance, 
could be made equally well of satin or of a 
soft woolen material. The waist is a very 
simple one fastening in the back, and is 
fitted at the under arm only, with the soft 
fulness at the front plaited to a foundation 
belt. In making such a dress, use a low- 
necked, darted waist lining, and a two- 
piece skirt lining to the knees. Fit both 
waist and skirt lining to a two- to two-and- 
a-half-inch cotton belting, putting the 
hooks and eyes and snappers in place to 


insure a fitted foundation upon which to 
68 


The coat with the soft, loosely-fitting 
lines is a wise selection to make at 
home, as no difficult tailoring is required 


work. This skirt is in two pieces, with 
little hip sections which are a part of the 
waist and make an unusual cut at the side. 
A nice finish here is to use a cord; the top 
of the skirt material is turned over three- 
eighths of an inch and basted, a cord is run 
through this casing, then the skirt section 
is stitched by machine to the bottom of 


the waist section at the base of the cord. 


The square neck-line at the front of the 
waist should be turned under and a flat 
silk binding hemmed down on the wrong 
side invisibly so as to leave just a soft fold 
at the neck edge without a visible hem. 
This is a dress which may have the 
waist and sleeves of charmeuse, the skirt 
serge, to form a combination of materials. 

The niceties of sewing are essential to 
successful home dressmaking. For in- 
stance, in the dress at the upper left, the 
hem should be turned up and finished 
with a flat binding placed over the raw 
edges and sewed on by hand. The belt, 
which is narrow, may have the edges 
stitched together by machine, and then 


MAKING 
WAR ENDS 
MEET 


the material turned inside out. This 
gives double material and is substantial, 

The. coat and the suits illustrated lend 
themselves to easy fitting. The long coat 
shown has the sleeves and waist section 
cut in one piece, making a seam at the 
under arm only, The skirt section is at- 
tached to it with slight gathers across the 
front and back and an inverted box plait 
on each side. The best finish at the waist 
is to make a three-fourths-inch hem at the 
base of the waist, slip the skirt section 
under it, and stitch one inch from the edge 
of the bottom of the waist, keeping the 
edges flat and covering them with seam 
binding sewn by hand. Ina soft duvetyne 
or velour the collar may be doubled, 
stitched around the edge, and turned in- 
side out so that no sewing is visible. 

It is rather a relief to find that some of 


The picture below tells the story of one 
woman’s clever economy in making a 
dress out of a man’s cast-off shirt 
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MADE 
This the smartest suits are beltless, and shown 
tial. on this page are two attractive models of 
| lend thisnew type. The box coat would not be 
3 Coat dificult to make. It is cut with a side sec- 
ction tin which suggests an Eton coat. These 
t the sections should have the edges folded 
o under three-fourths of an inch deep, 
s the basted over the other section of the coat, 
Plait and stitched three-fourths of an inch from 
waist theedge. This givesasimple finish. Her- 
t the cules braid about one inch broad forms the 
ction only trimming on the coat and skirt. A 
edge straight piece of fur finishes the round col- 
; the lar and cuffs. The skirt, which is in four 
cam pieces—a front, back, and side sections— 
tyne has the side sections applied over the 
front and back as are those of the coat. 
in- 
ie of This is the new type of “afternoon- — 
evening” dress with high neck in the 


ou can make it very easily 


back, and } 


The suit at the left above you can make 
all alone; for the more tailored one 
you can ask aid of the small tailor 


The semi-fitted coat of the other suit is 
a more difficult one to handle, because the 
lines must be right. You could, perhaps, 
find a little t ilor, around the corner, who 
would fit and finish the coat for you, and 
you could do the skirt. In this model the 
lining is something of a consideration, as 
it must be loose enough not to draw the 
coat at any point. In fact, in making 
clothes—dresses and coats—at home, it is 
well to have the co-operation of the “little 
tailor” for pressing, and for lining the coat. 

One of my readers writes me: ‘‘I needed 
some new house dresses and was dismayed 
at the high price of all cotton materials. 
My husband had just cast aside a pretty 
lavender and white madras shirt because 
of a worn place at the neck. I decided 
that from this I could make a waist, cut- 
ting off the collar band and forming a low 
neck. I then cut the sleeves elbow length 
and cut the bottom straight at the hip-line. 
I purchased two and one-half yards of 




































Patterns of the models on these two 


}. “~~ 4 o — 
had for 25c. for watst, 


complete costume 


pages may be 
coat, or skirt; 5oc. 


lavender gingham and made a straight 
skirt, sleeve bands, collar, and loose belt 
from it. Thus I made a most attractive 
washable house dress to slip into in the 
mornings.’’ On the opposite page is an 
illustration of this morning dress. 

At the left is the new type of evening 
frock. It is low in front and high in the 
back, has transparent sleeves, and will be 
equally pretty in chiffon, charmeuse, or 
voile. It is made on a low-necked founda- 
tion lining, which should be attached to a 
foundation belt two inches deep. If the 
material has to have a skirt lining, a two- 
piece lining—about one and three-quarter 
yards at most—will be all that is neces- 
sary. The back of the waist is plain, and 
the front fastened under the arm at one 
side. The sleeves are attached to the 
waist, not to the waist lining, and the mate- 
rial is slipstitched over the lace. The 
skirt is cut very simply in two pieces. 

B.-- 
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The Question of Higher Prices, and Possibilities 
of Economy 


HAVE chosen that very discouraging 
thing—higher prices—to talk about with 
you this month. It is not a very cheerful 
subject; none of us wants to pay more for 
clothes in times like these, when food and 
living expenses are higher. And yet wherever 
we turn, and for the most unexpected things 
—even hairpins—we find increased cost. 
Unless you have been doing a great deal of 
shopping, you can hardly realize the increase in 
the cost of women’s clothes. Very few dresses, 
and practically no suits, worthy in material 
and styles, are to be found for $29.50, as for- 
merly. The reason back of it is that not only 
the actual material but the labor has increased 
in cost—consequently higher prices. 


I wonder if you have ever thought of the 
“buyer” in the better shops—the woman 
who buys the clothes that you find in the shop. 
She is a splendid, hard-working, capable person 
who studies the needs of the customers and whose 
business success or failure depends on sensing 
not only the trend of fashion but the trend of 
what the customer will pay. Now that these 
buyers have to pay a high price at wholesale, 
they are demanding a better style and the best 
material available for that higher price. For 
instance, the suits at $39.50 are without fur— 
a vast improvement on the $29.50 suit of other 
yeats with tawdry fur trimming. Since there 
is little or no trimming now, the actual work- 


Worn with a separate fur piece is the 
well-tailored suit below, cleverly plaited 
and corded; $40.50, of Pekin or navy blue, 
beige, or brown silvertone. Coat: brown, 
navy blue, green, plum, taupe wool velours 
suiting, with mole coney collar: $309.50 


manship is better. Of course, there 
is, too, a tendency toward simpler 
style and the use of separate fur, 
which is a distinctly wise move. 


Speaking of fur, it is interest- 
ing to notice that the furriers are 
making this year separate collars 
of all sorts and shapes, to be worn 
with the untrimmed suit as though 
a part of it. These are particularly 
smart in cut, and are the new thing 
in furs of the winter. 
My experience is that the better 
class furrier makes up a tar better 
fur collar for Jess money than the 
manufacturers do who put fur col- 
lars on suits and coats. The clothing 
manutacturers frequently do not 
know furs so well, and they are work- 
ing to get the suit or coat “out at a 
price,” and consequently may use 
an inferior quality of fur. 
Take the fur collars illustrated on 
page 66, tor instance. They come 
from the fur department of a smart 
shop, are a good quality of tur, and 
answer the need of those who do not 
wish to spend much. Both the suit illustrated 
below and one on page 67 come without 
fur, and are nice, simple, but smart models, at 
medium prices. To me, it seems wiser to get a 
suit at forty dollars, of a good material, and buy 
an inexpensive collar for twenty dollars or so to 
complete it, than to pay even fifty or sixty dol- 
lars for a fur-trimmed suit when the fur can not 
be recommended. Also, the separate fur can be 
worn with many different garments, while the 
fur on a suit or coat serves only one purpose. 
_I was able to find the top-coat below in a 
nice cut with a dyed rabbit collar for as little 
as $39.50, a ‘‘special” of a leading shop, but in 
suits those on good lines with good fur were 
seventy dollars, or over. The prettiest suit 
was a copy of a Premet model 
illustrated on page 67. 


Serge dresses, too — that 
is, dresses of nice serge—are 
higher. I felt quite discour- 
aged about it. Instead of 
thirty dollars, they are forty— 
the smart, well-made ones 


There seems to be only one con-- 


clusion, that the part of wis 
dom would be to have fewer 
dresses and have them. good. 
You have to pay so much for 
even the inferior qualities, that 
it is better to pay ten dollars 
more and not only get a good 
quality, but a better style, anda 
style which usually answers for 
more than one occasion. 


Where Economy Lies: Here- 
in economy may be _prac- 
tised; make one dress answer 
where before you had _ two. 
Take better care of the dress. 
Instead of throwing aside half- 
worn dresses, utilize every bit 
of them that is possible, either 
by remaking, or by saving bits 
that may come in usefully 
again. I am, myself, constantly 
on the outlook for any mate- 
rials to be gleaned from gar- 
ments ready to be cast aside, 
materials which may be of as- 
sistance in trimming the make- 
over. And it is surprising from 
what articles of wearing apparel 
itis possible to obtain trimmings. 


j ' 

| 
Satin slip with coat of lace-trimmed 
chiffon forms the negligée at the right, 
of peach satin with blue chiffon, blue with 
orchid, flesh color with rose, $32.50. To 
slip on over the head 15 the negligée of 
pink, blue, or old rose crépe de Chine, $13.75 


“A short time ago,” writes one of our read- 
ers, ‘I took sufficient black grosgrain ribbon 
from an old straw hat to make rosettes for the 
finish of a narrow sash. An old felt hat fur- 
nished sufficient brown grosgrain ribbon to 
make into pump bows for the fastening of a 
waist. Finished in the center with a rhinestone 
buckle, also taken from a discarded garment, 
the ribbon made a good trimming. 

‘Fancy buttons, motifs of braid, or ribbon, 
ox stitched silk, a collar left from another dress, 
girdles or sashes, also on hand in the piece box, 
are satisfactory and quickly applied trimmings. 

“From a man’s discarded vest, for instance, 
may be cut buttons and sufficient material to 
make bindings and strappings for belts and 
collars, perhaps. Linings may also be ripped 
from the vest, to make narrow facings and 
pipings. An old parasol, too, is a source of 
economy. From the gores of silk, even though 
some may show signs of wear, may be taken 
enough of the silk to line medallions, large 
rosettes, and make bandings in combination 
with other left-overs. 

“Even small odd pieces of broadcloth and 
like material make excellent trimmings. To 
make this style of finisbing cut the cloth into 
geometric pieces and appliqué them with fancy 
stitches to a strip of cloth like the garment to 
be trimmed. A navy blue strip trimmed with r 
squares and appliquéed with black stitches 
makes something useful and decidedly pretty- 

Such as these, and many others I hope to 
talk over with you at other times, are the small 
economies the French woman has always prac- 


tised, and we are learning through the wat. 
HELEN KOUES 














‘Talk about muscle and vigor and hustle— 
Old Atlas had nothing on me. 
On Campbell's foundation 


I'll hold up the Nation 
And keep the world healthy and free.” 


Let him help you carry your burden 


The big world-burden today is the food 
problem. America asks “How shall we feed 
our fighters, our Allies, and also maintain the full 
strength and vitality of our people at home?” 


It is a question of wise economy. And the 
heaviest part of the burden falls on you—the 
conscientious American housewife. Why not 
let us help you with it by means of this nourish- 
ing, ready-prepared, economical food— 


* Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You will find it doubly helpful. It is not only a 
wholesome food in itself, but it strengthens the digestive 
powers and regulates the body processes through which 
all food becomes more healthful and invigorating. 


It supplies natural tonic elements which are positively 
necessary to the properly balanced diet. 
Served as a Cream of Tomato it has 50 per cent more 


energy-value than milk. And there are many easy and 
tempting ways to prepare it. You can make it as hearty 





as you like. 


It is just the healthful stimulus for tired workers—all 
must be workers, now. Just the 
thing to keep the children in good 
condition active and bright. It saves 
you time, labor, fuel. It is all nour- 
ishment nowaste. And it is ready 
for your table any time at three 
minutes’ notice. Order it. by 
the dozen and have it handy. 


21 kinds—12c a can 
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Knitting T 
—_ at Osan 
re you knitti 
your socks in - 
newest time-saving 
way, two socks at 
once on the same set 
of needles? Then 
effect a further say- 


Discovered:—That in discovering original 
time, labor, and money savers for Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING I not only make money for myself, but 
save for others the three greatest assets that a 
woman today may offer to her country in its hour 
of need. Also, that telling these discoveries to 
Goop HovusExkEeEPING that they may be made 
public is just another way of doing one’s bit. 

Sincerely a friend of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 


Celluloid Articles 
Repaired at Home— 
The ordinary handy 
man (or woman) 
may, with little ex- 
pense, repair the 
broken French ivory 
comb or the baby’s 
crushed rattle — in 


VEXS GO bl os 
ELATINE is essentially a war 


‘time food product. It was first 


produced as such in Paris during the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars. 


The manufacture of COX’S Gela- 
tine was commenced early in the 
nineteenth century and it was in- 
troduced to the American public 
in 1845. 

In order to fully appreciate the 
usefulness of COX’S Gelatine every 
good housekeeper and cook should 
obtain our “Manual of Gelatine 


Cookery” and “Economical Recipes” 
—-sent post free on request. 

Note the variety and comparative 
economy of the following recipes, 
prepared specially for use with 


Oxs 
Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Cold Meat Shap2. / envelope COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE; 3 cups (34 1b.) cooked 
meat; 1 tablespoon chopped parsley; | hard-cooked 
egg; 3 cups (11% pints) stock or water; | teaspoon 
salt; 14 leaspoon pepper. 

Meat must be tender; it will have no further 
cooking. Good mixtures of left over meat are: 
veal and ham, mutton and tongue. Trim awa 
skin, gristle, superfluous fat. Cut meat in sma 
—- Chop parsley fine; cut egg in thin slices. 

inse mold in cold water; garnish it with egg and 
parsley. Season meat; place in mold. Pour stock 
or water in saucepan, add Gelatine, disolve. Strain 
it over meat. Refrigerator over night. Turn out, 
garnish with parsley. Serves 6 to 7 persons. 


Fish Sandwiches. / envelope COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE; 1% cup (1 gill) stock 
or water; | egg; 2 teaspoons salt; | teaspoon mustard; 
14 teaspoon pepper; | cup ( % pint) milk; 4 table- 
spoons hot vinegar; | cup cold cooked fish; white or 
brown bread; butter or mayonnaise dressing. 

Mix Gelatine with water. Beat egg, seasonings, 
in upper pan double boiler. Cook over hot water 
3 minutes. Gradually add vinegar. Cook till thick. 
Add Gelatine, fish. Mix; put in wet shallow mold; 
piace in refrigerator over night. Turn out, slice 
thin, place between buttered bread or bread 
spread with mayonnaise. Any kind canned fish 
may be used. Makes 20 sandwiches. 

Fruit Salad. / envelope COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE; | cup ( \% pint) water; 
2 cups (/ pint) ginger ale; 2 tablespoons sugar or 
honey; 1 14 cups (34 pint) mixed fruits. 

Pour water in saucepan, add Gelatine, sugar or 
honey, dissolve. Take from fire; add ginger ale. 
Cut fruit in neat pieces, place in glass dish. Strain 
Gelatine over it. Chill. Serve with or without 
dressing. Left over fruits may be used this way. 
Use individual molds if preferred. 


THE COX GELATINE CoO. 
Dept, A, 100 Hudson Street, New York City 
Sole Agents in U.S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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fact anything that is 

made of celluloid. 

Acetone, which may 

be purchased at any 

drug store, will dissolve cellu- 
loid. For this reason it may 
be used for cementing together 
broken edges of celluloid. The 
article to be repaired must be 
thoroughly dry. The broken 
surfaces should be held to- 
gether with a little pressure 
while the acetone is being ap- 
plied and until it has evapo- 
rated. A little of the acetone allowed to run 
into the crack between two broken edges of 
celluloid dissolves the surface layers and, 
upon the rapid evaporation of the acetone 
from the solution, leaves a firmly cemented 
joint. The rapid evaporation of the ace- 
tone is one of the things which requires espe- 
cial attention in handling it. A _ tightly 
corked bottle should be used for a container. 
A small camel’s-hair brush extending from 
the cork down into the liquid provides an 
efficient means of application to the broken 
surfaces. In repairing large, flat surfaces or 
heavy objects, a cement made by dissolving 
a small amount of celluloid in acetone is pref- 
erable to the acetone used alone. It may be 
applied in the same manner mentioned above. 

H. J. Van C., Illinois. 


Stamps. 


It was found successful in repairing both thin 
celluloid toys and a heavy French ivory 
clothes-brush of hair-brush shape, the handle 
of which had been broken off short. Even this 
severe test was satisfactory. THE INSTITUTE. 


A Sleeve-Board Cover—I have always 
had trouble in keeping my sleeve board 
covered smoothly. At last I conceived the 
idea of drawing a discarded white stocking on 
the board over the padding. It fitted snugly 
without a single tack and did not become 
loosened as it was used. The stocking will 
“give”? to fit either side of the board and is very 
easily drawn on or off. Mrs. J. A. B., Ohio. 


Removing a Stain Without Laundering— 
Finding stains from fruit punch on a luncheon 
cloth which was otherwise spotless, I saved 
the wear and tear and large expense of launder- 
ing by this simple method: Leaving the cloth 
on the table, I inserted shallow dishes between 
asbestos and cloth at the stained places, and 
slowly poured boiling water over the stains 
untjl they were effaced. Then, when dry 
enough, I withdrew the dishes, substituted 
a small, padded board, and pressed the cloth 
into its original glossiness—an experiment so 
satisfactory that I wish to pass it along. 

E. K. S., California. 


A Kitchen Sewing Basket—I have what I 
call my kitchen sewing basket, only it is a 
drawer in which I keep a pair of long-blade 
shears, a large darning needle, a ball of fine 
twine, an aluminum thimble, and a spool of 
No. 30 white thread. With the shears I 
shred lettuce into ribbons either for salad or 
garnish. The needle, twine, and thimble are 
handy when a stuffed bird is to be sewed up. 
And when I am preparing butter squares for 
table use, I take my No. 30 thread, wet a 
piece of it, and dice my butter with beautiful 
evenness. R. E. W., Oregon. 


Mrs. Bessie Chapman Benham, 
Port Orchard, Washington. 


What have you discovered? 
Every discovery that we can 
use we will purchase at one 
dollar apiece in Thrift 
Enclose a 
stamped, addressed en- 
velope for the return of un- 
available manuscript. 


ing of time and 
effort by knitting the 
two in two different 
shades of wool. If, 
for example, you knit the outer 
sock in gray yarn and the inner 
in natural color, there is no 
temptation to confuse the two; 
there will be a natural stitch 
and a gray stitch, a natural 
and a gray, alternately on the 
needles, and it is very easy to 
keep them apart. Of course, 
you will have to do two pairs 
before you have mates, but it so simplifies 
the knitting that it is worth it. It is also 
easier on the eyes. F. G., New Jersey. 


To Save Flour—When a sack of flour is 
emptied into the bin, a great deal of flour 
clings to the sack and is wasted. A good way 
to save nearly all of the clinging flour is to 
turn the sack inside out, fold it, and leave 
it in the bin until baking day. Then spread 
the sack over your kneading board and knead 
the bread on the sack, thus saving the flour 
usually used for kneading as well as saving 
the flour that adheres to the sack. 

C. F. D., California. 


A Home-made Silver Washer—If any 
other ‘Good Housekeeper”’ dislikes as much 
as I do to fish around in hot dish water after 
the last elusive fork, she will appreciate my 
short cut in dishwashing. As I scrape and pile 
the dishes preparatory to washing them, I 
put the silver to soak in warm water. This 
suggestion may seem superfluous, but I know 
a baker’s dozen of housewives who don’t do 
it. When I am ready to wash the silver, I 
put it all into the upper perforated container 
of my steamer, then plunge it up and down 
in the hot suds in the dishpan until the silver 
is clean. Of course all the water drains off. 
Scalding water is then poured over it, and there 
I am with silver ready for the drying cloth and 
hands unparboiled and unpricked. H.-H. 


Remember the Sweet Tooth—In my 
zeal to save, I made the mistake of reducing 
the use of sugar too much. We are fond of 
cake and sweets. I cut our cakes to one 4 
month, not frosted, omitted the customary 
bit of sugar from vegetables and breads, even 
tried to omit it from breakfast cereals and 
drinks. The result was that I found myself 
constantly craving candy, and my husband 
bringing it home much more frequently than 
ever before. So then I began to use sirup 
freely, to make plain cakes more frequently, 
and to replace candy with popcorn balls made 
of sirup and brown sugar. Corn-sirup 
ten-pound pails is about the same price as 
sugar. I use it wherever gene in cooking, 
and place a little pitcher of it on the breakfast 
table instead of a sugar bowl. We used to 
think corn-sirup pretty poor stuff for table 
use, but in these war times we find we can not 
only use it, but it keeps our ‘sweet tooth 
from aching. E. E., Kansas. 


To Mash ’Em—One ingenious woman, 
whose duty it was to mash the potatoes at the 
church supper, brought her bread-mixer Wl 
her and was thus enabled to mash large 
quantities thoroughly at one time. 

Mrs. M. C. R., lows. 
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It is an economical 
measure as well as 
a pleasure to use 
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CHOCOLATE 


A well known Cooking School Teacher says:— 


“Chocolate and cocoa add flavor and energy 

_ giving material to a diet. They combine per- 

fectly with milk and may be given prominent 

places in our menus at the present time. 

Many milk dishes are made more tempting 

and nourishing by the addition of a little 
chocolate or cocoa.” 

Chocolate or cocoa may be used with substitutes for 
butter, sugar and white flour and the dishes are even 
more palatable. Chocolate covers the color and taste of 
dark flour so it is practically as good as all white flour. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


tte WALTER BAKER G Co. LD. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER>MASS. 
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A comfortable place 
for warming cold or 
damp feet— 


—is the one thing missing in the modern 
method of heating homes by steam or 
hot water radiators. The Comfort Rail 
supplies that need. 

Clamp it on to any radiator and you 
have in your home the comfort of the 
old-time base-burner stove. Prop your 
feet restfully upon it and lean back in 
your easy chair in blissful comfort. No 
worry about burning your feet or damag- 
ing your shoes. Your feet get the full 
benefit of the heat trom the radiator 
without coming in actual contact with 
the hot metal. 


Warm Dry Feet 
—Less Sickness 


The whole family will appreciate a 
Comfort Rail or twoin the house. Their 
health will benefit, too. Think what it 
means to Mother who walks around on 
cold floors all day—to the ‘‘old folks”, 
to the children and Daddy when they 
come in from the Winter cold and snow, 
with numb toes or wet feet that just 
make them feel uncomfortable all over, 
sap their vitality and invite colds. 






























































Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Order Now! Sold by department stores, 
* hardware stores, and heating 


contractors. If your dealer doesn’t sell it we will 
send it prepaid anywhere in the U. S. for cash or 
money-order for $3.75. If not entirely satisfied, 
return within 10 days and your money will be 
refunded without question. 


























Thexton Manufacturing Co. 
313 Third Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Comfort 
Rail is a decora- \ 


tion to any room— 9.4) & 
beautiful high polish I an 
nickel finish. Easily | « (@) 
attached in a few min- \ 1 NOS CaN 


utes—no tools required. C 
Las*s a iifetime. ¢ 
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NO ARTIFICIAL FOOD IS GOOD FOR 
IN ‘TS 


a 


What prepared baby food not containing milk 
would you recommend most highly? 
Mrs. F. E. P., Ohio. 


I could not conscientiously recommend any 
artificial food for babies. Milk is the only food 
which nature intended babies to use. If it is 
impossible to get fresh, pure, clean milk, 
milk powders or evaporated milk may be 
substituted. In this case a little orange juice 
should always be given between meals. For 
a young infant a teaspoonful or a half- 
teaspoonful is sufficient, increasing the amount 
as the baby grows older. Of the prepared 
foods recommended for infants I do not 
know of any that are better than the malted 
milks. 


BEWARE OF FOOD COMBINATIONS 


I would like to know more about food combinations. 
Could you recommend a book dealing with this sub- 
ject? Will you tell me if fruit, either raw or cooked, 
should be eaten with a meal consisting of meat or 
meat substitutes and vegetables? Should an acid 
fruit such as an orange or a peach be eaten with 
oatmeal and milk? Mrs. 0. T. C., N. J. 


I do not know of-any book on food combina- 
tions which is not full of egregious errors and 
unscientific, dogmatic statements. _Uncom- 
bined foods are far preferable. The idea that 
one must eat at every meal a dozen different 
substances is preposterous, both scientifically 
and dietetically. Foods should be selected by 
reason of their nutritive properties. Cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, milk and its products, and 
meats of all kinds contain  tissue-building 
materials and also furnish sufficient quanti- 
ties of heat and energy. It is well to vary the 
food from time to time, but not at the same 
meal. If you have wheat for one meal, it is 
well to have Indian corn, oats, or rye for other 
meals. If you have apples one day, you may 
have peaches the next. Fruit is a food which 
is entirely appropriate to use at meal time. 
I think fruits should be eaten as a part of the 
meal rather than separately. They have a 
very salutary effect upon the secretion of the 
saliva, which contains an important digestive 
ferment. There is no objection whatever to 
eating a moderate amount of acid fruit with 
oatmeal and cream. 


A LITTLE TOO ALTITUDINOUS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Please tell me if altitude affects children. This 
place is 11,313 feet above sea-level. I have three 
children, aged seven, four, and three. They seem 
well with the exception of colds, something they 
never had in our former Los Angeles home. I am 
tired and breathless all the time, but the youngsters 
don't seem to mind the altitude in the least. 

Mrs. J. M. Macl. Climax, Colorado. 


Climax is a good name for your town. I 
should think an altitude of 11,000 feet would 
be rather « difficult locality in which to bring 
up children. They have already been brought 
up too far. The barometer is quite low at this 
point, and while the volume of air taken into 
the lungs is the same as at sea-level, the 
amount of oxygen in that volume is very 
greatly diminished. |Your own experience 
shows what people very generally recognize 
when going for the first time into high alti- 
tudes. Difficulty of breathing, irregularity of 
heart action, and inefficient oxygenation of 
the blood are to be expected. Children 
are more adaptable to such conditions and 
hence suffer less inconvenience. I should 
not care to live continuously so high up in 
the air. I believe, if you can-find it con- 
venient, you had better secure a home nearer 


| the sea-level. 


. Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
rule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
2 analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
g to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


DON’T TURN YOUR STOMACH IN 
TEST-TUBE bs 


_ My sister thinks she has an_ oversupply of acid 
in her system and takes a half-teaspoonful of soda 
before each meal and at bedtime. I have always 
heard that soda will ruin a person’s stomach. What 


is your opinion? Mrs. J. E. L., Kansas. 

The use of bicarbonate of soda to relieve 
an acid stomach is a typical chemical process 
daily used by chemists in test-tubes. The 
hydrochloric acid of the stomach decomposes 
the bicarbonate of soda, sets free carbon 
dioxide, and converts the soda into common 
salt. Hydrochloric acid is an essential ingre- 
dient of the stomach without which stomach 
digestion can not take place. When it js 
neutralized, nature takes immediate steps to 
furnish a new supply; thus the trouble js 
accentuated. There are cases where great 
depression, pain, and interference with the 
heart’s action exist, in which the use of 
bicarbonate of soda as a palliative is advisable. 
It can never remedy the trouble. A simple 
diet composed of milk alone, especially of 
artificially soured milk, will often be remedial 
provided there is no ulcer. In the latter case 
the services of a physician and surgeon are 
necessary. 


DON’T BLAME POSTUM 


Several people have told me that Postum causes 
a sleepy, stupid feeling for a few hours after it is 
taken. Is this so? Is it injurious in any other way? 


Mrs. O. T. C., New Jersey. 
I think that people who tell you that Postum 
or any other parched cereal used in place of 
coffee produces drowsiness and stupidity are 
entirely on the wrong track. The fact of the 
case is that people who are used to drinking 
coffee and tea always experience a nervous 
elation. If they use parched cereal instead 
of these stimulating drinks, the excitation 
does not take place, and the depressed feeling 
is due to the absence of the stimulating effect of 
caffein. A parched cereal has no effect of any 
kind on the nervous system different in any 
way from that produced by unparched cereals. 
If people think that coffee and tea are injurious, 
as they are in many cases, they may use a 
parched cereal without any danger of injury. 
They must, however, expect to have a feeling 
of depression when the usual stimulus is 
wanting. 
HARD TO NOURISH THE BODY THROUGH 
THE SKIN 
Will you please tell me about Ko Ko Butter? Is 
it good to rub on any part of the body to strengthen 
se Miss M. B., N.Y. 
I imagine the substance which you call 
Ko Ko Butter is made from the fat of the 
coconut. It is perfectly wholesome and harm- 
less. It could never by any possible means 
give you any strength by being rubbed on the 
skin. It is doubtful if any nourishment 1s 
ever absorbed by the skin. Foods, to be 
nourishing, must first be digested. The skin 
has no digestive machinery. 
NO DANGER OF GETTING FAT ON 
SACCHARIN 
Will you be good enough to tell me if saccharin 
in coffee is harmful or fattening? 
Mrs. J. R. Y., N.C. 
Saccharin in coffee is entirely harmless pro- 
vided you do not drink the coffee. It has n0 
food value of any kind and therefore can not 
be fattening. Saccharin is many hundred 
times sweeter than sugar, and is a pure, 
unadulterated fraud. It is sometimes given 
instead of sugar to diabetics who crave sweets. 
It never does the diabetic any good and is 
likely to do him harm, since it is excreted by a0 
already overburdened kidney. 
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“KAPOCK” Unfadable 


Drapery Fabrics are unique 
draperies, and as beautiful as 
they are novel. See their 
many attractive shades and 
designs at your favorite store. 


Request your dealer to write us for free 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting practical decora- 
tions for Your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark in 


the selYage which identifies genuine 
“Kapock” Fabrics. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia 



































Protection 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 


And the north winds shall blow, 
And we shall have snow! 


HERE is a sort of 
pleasure in prepar- 
ing the garden for 


its long sleep. One goes about tucking 

in a plant here, loosening the wrappings of one 
too warmly bundled up, adding an extra 
blanket to a choice lily bulb with a disastrous 
habit of too early rising, and dwelling tenderly 
the while upon the past charms of these garden 
children, wondering if with the coming of 
spring they will again rise to charm us anew. 
It is a task I always find time to attend: to 
myself. It may not be done impersonally if 
it is to be done well. I like to feel assured 
that the weaknesses of each dweller within 
my garden enclosure have been given due 
consideration, and I can not feel that any one 
is so alive to their separate needs as I. | It is 
not sufficient simply to spread a uniform cover- 
ing of manure or leaves from end to end of the 
garden and to swathe all the roses in a great- 
coat of straw. This is to cause suffering and 
even death to many. Protection must be 
done intelligently or it is of small avail— 
indeed, many plants are protected quite out 
of their lives. This being true, it is of the first 
necessity to know just why we protect plants and 
from what we are attempting to guard them. 


Winter Thaws Are the Real Danger 


If you have not given the matter very much 
thought, you will undoubtedly say that you 
cover up your plants in the autumn to keep 
the extreme cold from injuring or killing 
them, but in reality this is seldom the case. 
Hardy plats are very infrequently injured 
by a low temperature, and it is quite obvious 
that tender ones are not made safe by a 
blanket of manure in the event of many 
degrees of frost, for, as we have all probably 
discovered for ourselves, the ground freezes 
just as hard beneath the manure as elsewhere, 
often penetrating to a depth of several feet. 
On the other hand, however, the ground 
beneath a covering of manure is much slower 
to thaw than is the uncovered area, and therein 
lies the real reason for protecting our plants 


over the winter. We must guard them against 
| 


the alternate freezing and thawing, the cruel . 


wrenching and heaving, to which our tem- 
peramental climate will subject them unless 
we find means to prevent it. Also we wish 
to intercept and render ineffective the wooing 
smiles of bucaneering March who calls our 
darlings forth with days of thrilling promise 
only to nip them cruelly before they are 
fully awake. 

We protect, then, to guard the plants from 
the too strenuous action of sun and frost 
and to keep them from starting into growth 
before the weather conditions are reliably 
settled. And there is another reason. We 
wish to aid them to retain their own moisture, 
the loss of which through evaporation causes 
roses and many shrubs and even perennial 
plants to “winter kill.” This is caused by 


hot suns and high, drying winds, and the 


hardiest plants succumb to it. 

The best material for covering herbacious 
borders where grow. peonies, phlox, holly- 
hocks, and thé like is well-rotted manure or 
light, strawy stuff from the stable. The main 
point to be considered is that the blanket 
shall be light and fluffy, something that will 
not mat down and smother the plants. This 
keeps out the sun but allows the air free 
access to the earth. Well-rotted manure with- 
out much straw is to be recommended first, 


as this causes little trouble 
in the spring, being simply 
scratched in, thereby im- 
proving the texture of the soil and adding con- 
siderable plant food, whereas the strawy stuff 
must be raked off and carted away. Fresh 
manure should never be used for winter cover- 
ing, as it is too dense and heating. Leaves, 
however, make a good winter blanket if one 
uses such stiff, brittle varieties as oak leaves, 
These do not pack down as do the soft, early- 
falling leaves, like those of the maple. Leaves 
may be held in place by means of light twigs 
scattered about over the beds and _ borders, 
Coarse marsh hay may be used as a winter 
covering, and also evergreen branches, but it 
seems a pity to despoil the trees if there is 
other material at hand. 

The crowns of such plants as hollyhocks, 
foxgloves, Canterbury bells, and strawberries, 
that keep their leaves throughout the winter, 
should not be covered at al!. The blanket 
should be drawn up close about the neck of 
the plant under the leaves, leaving the crown 
entirely exposed. Many gardeners find it 
difficult to carry foxgloves through the winter, 
but they are perfectly hardy. They are 
simply unable to endure being smothered; 
they must have their heads out to get a 
breath of air. Damp, too, is a serious 
menace to them, and they should never be 
planted where water will collect about them 
during the winter months. It has been my 
experience that a mild, damp winter takes a 
heavier toll from the garden than a very 
cold one. More plants are killed by winter 
damp than by winter cold. I have adopted a 
plan which has proved effective, of encircling 
the plants that grow in low, heavy soil with 
a collar of flat stones drawn close about the 
crown. This protects them from all danger of 
standing water, and in the spring the stones 
need not be removed, for they then insure the 
roots of the plant against the heat of the sun. 
These stone collars are particularly useful with 
little low-growing plants that cling close to 
the ground and so are easily smothered or 
overtaken by damp. 


Wait Until the Ground Is Frozen 

If it is possible to put off the task so long, 
the winter covering should not be put on the 
zarden until the ground is frozen over. This 
in my locality, Rockland County, New York, 
is usually about the first of December. We 
let the ground freeze over, then spread on the 
blanket, and I then feel reasonably assured that 
the plants will stay safely frozen in until the 
proper time arrives for them to awake. 
Another reason for postponing this operation 
is to circumvent those wilful little marauders, 
the field mice, who do so much damage yearly 
to trees and shrubs. They are very fond of 
taking up their winter quarters in the warm, 
strawy stuff usually placed about young 
trees, roses, and shrubs in the autumn, and 
they find the bark and young shoots much 
to their taste as a winter diet. Thousands 
of plants and trees are destroyed annually by 
these little fellows, but if we delay putting 
on the covering until the ground is frozen, by 
that time they have been constrained to find 
shelter elsewhere. 

Strawberry plants should be given a warm 
coat of manure at the same time, as also the 
asparagus bed and the rhubarb. Ii very 
strawy material is placed about the straw 
berries, it may simply be raked between 
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home that is cleaned with P. axo G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap. Every nook and corner is kept immaculate because this 
WHITE laundry soap makes it easy for the housekeeper to go 
over the entire house often 


It cleans faster than yellow soap because it contains far better 
materials and is free from adulterants. Every particle has 


cleansing value. 


It requires Jess of your effort than yellow soap because the 
naphtha in it loosens dirt merely by contact. No hard 
rubbing or scrubbing is needed. 


Get a cake and see how much time and labor it will 

save you in washing clothes or in any cleaning that 

you now do with yellow soap, ordinary white soap 
or ordinary naphtha soap. 
Big, solid, long-lasting, 
economical. 
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the rows in the spring, where it will form a 
most useful mulch and protect the ripening 
| berries from coming into contact with the earth. 


The best way to protect boxwood and 
jrhododendrons is to tie evergreen branches 
over and about them. This is not to keep 
the cold from them but to protect them from 
the winter sun and the fierce, drying winds. 
Snow should never be allowed to lie upon 
boxwood or evergreens of any sort, but should 
be shaken off as soon as possible. Many 
evergreen and privet hedges are spoiled every 
year because the snow is allowed to lie heavily 
upon them. 

There is no better means of protecting 
bush roses than simply to draw the earth up 
about them in a cone-shaped mound to the 
height of several inches above the crown. 
It will be found that tender roses will come 
safely through the winter in very -severe 
climates with only this covering. The 
branches above the earth cone may be slightly 
nipped, but this is an advantage rather than 
the reverse. All bush roses should be shown 
this consideration, for while the sturdy 
hybrid perpetuals do not. actually stand in 
need of it, it greatly conserves their vitality, 
and their June response in blossoms will 
repay us for the slight trouble. 

Climbing roses may be treated in the same 
way, but in the case of very tender climbers 
like the teas and hybrid teas, it is best to 
lay the long branches upon the ground and 
cover them with earth. In the spring every 
branch of the roses thus treated will be found 
to be green,-and plump, and bursting with 
life, while those that have remained standing 
are hard and dry and frequently quite life- 
less for a good portion of their length. 

Care must be exercised, however, not to 
remove the covering in the spring at the first 
hint of warmth in the air. Let the ingratiat- 
ing days of early April pass before beginning 
to remove by degrees the winter covering. 
Make haste slowly and do not expose the 
'branches entirely until settled weather, then 
let them rest a day or two before placing 
them back upon their supports. 

Standard roses are a little more difficult to 
|protect, and they are frequently not reliably 
|hardy. Draw the earth up a little about the 
|stem, then gather the pendent branches lightly 
together and tie them with soft cloth or 
raffia. Then make a sort of thatch over the top 
of the bush of coarse ferns or straw, tying it 
together at the apex and allowing it to spray 
out over the confined branches. 


A Novel Window Garden 

A little while ago I read in an English 
horticultural periodical of a man who carried 
a clove of garlic wrapped in oiled paper in 
his pocket and used it to relieve the uniform 
tastelessness of the food now served in English 
restaurants and even in homes on account of 
}the restrictions and exigencies of the war. 
| While cookery in our country has come to no 
such pass of insipidity, still many relishes and 
condiments once in common use are now 
unobtainable, and others are far more expen- 
sive than they used to be. There is no need 
for me to draw attention here to the value of 
being able to endow an otherwise simple and 
inexpensive dish with an unusual or piquant 
flavor — every housekeeper knows this — but 
an experiment in window gardening designed 
to glorify my own culinary operations may be 
of interest to Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers 
who may, like myself, be sometimes put to it 
to know just how to add the desirable “smack 
and savor” to their sauces, stews, and salads. 

My plan was to grow a number of sweet 
herbs and flavoring plants in the kitchen 
window so as to have them always fresh and 
conveniently at hand, and the experiment 
was entirely successful. In my case I potted 
up the desired plants from my patch of herbs 
jin the garden, but they may all be had of any 
nursery or seed house for a small sum. 








Winter Protection 


The kitchen window is a good place for this 
little garden, for then we have the savory 
leaves just where we want to use them, and 
the steam from the kettle and other cooking 
utensils keeps the atmosphere healthily moist. 
There must be plenty of sunshine. A north 
window will not do. A south or southeastern 
one is best of all. A table close under the 
window or a board fastened to the sill and 
some brackets fixed to the side trim is all the 
layout that we require, and here are some of 
the plants that it is advantageous and delight. 
ful to grow. 

First of all, chervil, of whose racy tang | 
have spoken many times in appreciation, 
This will require a box (5 or 6 inches deep) 
all to itself, with soil compounded of three 
parts good garden earth and one of coarse 
sand. Upon this the seed may be sown broad- 
cast, covered with a little sandy soil, watered 
by squeezing water carefully from a sponge, 
and covered with a piece of smoked glass until 
it germinates, then given the full light. The 
feathery, keen-flavored little plant will prove 
itself invaluable in salads and many other kinds 
of dishes, and the sowings may be repeated 
several times during the winter if necessary, 


Plant Parsley Roots 


Parsley may be taken up in clumps from 
the garden and planted in pots or boxes, being 
shaded for a few days to allow it to become 
accustomed to its new quarters before it is 
placed in the sunny window. If you have no 
parsley in your own garden, try to beg a few 
roots from a neighbor, for the seed germinates 
so slowly and is so leisurely in its growth that 
we should have to wait all winter before 
having it to use. 

Then chives, whose gustatory charms rank 
highest among culinary plants! Clumps of 
chives may frequently be bought in the 
markets or at the greengrocer’s, and the 
slender green leaves, like miniature rushes, 
may be snipped all winter for the delectation 
of our palates without discouraging the sturdy 
little tufts. 

Other plants which it is good to have are 
pot marjoram, winter savory, English thyme, 
tarragon, rose geranium, and lemon verbena. 
In some countries savory is strewn about a 
dish after the manner of parsley to garnish and 
to add its pungent flavor more by suggestion 
than in actual fact, but this little herb is good 
in all sorts of meat loaf and chopped meats, 
and it certainly lends a quicker relish to the 
usually rather tasteless dish of canned peas— 
just a leaf or two added while the peas are 
being warmed. 

Soups and stuffings are greatly enhanced by 
the addition of a few fresh leaves of marjoram. 
An early writer says, “Our daintiest women 
doe put it to still among their sweete herbs.” 
Unfortunately we no longer practise the gentle 
art of stilling, but with our winter herb garden 
to draw from we shall be in a position to follow 
to the letter old Isaac Walton’s directions fot 
dressing a pike, the accessories required being 
sweet marjoram, thyme, a little winter savory, 
and some pickled oysters. 

“Thyme, that for all your bruising smells 
more sweet,” has many uses in the kitchen. 
It is usually the companion of marjoram of 
savory in converting stews and forcemeats 
to a higher plane and is particularly good in 
dressings used for poultry. Tarragon, besides 
its well-known rdle as a salad herb, plays 4 
brave part in fish sauces with melted butter 
and lemon juice. 

Lemon verbena and rose geranium I first 
included in the window garden for the purpose 
of sweetening the water of the finger bowls, 
but experiment soon taught me that a leaf of 
rose geranium with its delightful bouquet adds 
a fine flavor to a mold of jelly and may even 
be trusted to intrigue two of our senses 2 
various kinds of sweet sauces. ; 

Besides the plants enumerated, I add to this 
winter garden some hoary little bushes ol 
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Unels Sam’s F esid Bin 


Out in Alaska, the homely call to patriotism is “Grub-stake 
our Allies.” That is just what Uncle Sam must do if we are to 
win the war. 

So his Kitchen Soldiers, twenty-million strong, are going 
to keep his flour bin full by serving delicious hot biscuits, muf- 
fins, gems and cakes made of mixed flours—flours combining 
rye, corn, barley and wheat, made light and digestible with 


unijord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Rumford leavens so perfectly, every particle of dough or 
batter rises to feathery lightness. This means that when Rum- 
ford is used, breads made from combination flours come from 
the oven as delicate in texture and as delicious and appetizing 
as when made from all-wheat flour. 


The home-maker knows that Rumford is a phosphate baking 
powder—designed to take the place of the valuable phosphates re- 
moved from flour in milling—and that phosphate is a body 
builder. Serve Rumford muffins for breakfast, and be sure to 
tuck some into the school lunch basket. 


RUMFORD MUFFINS 


1 cup sifted white flour 

1 cup sifted barley flour 

4 level teaspoons Rumford 
Baking Powder 


2 level tablespoons shortening 
4 level tablespoons sugar 

Y level teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten light 

1% cups milk (about) 


Cream the shortening, gradually beat in the sugar and salt, 
add the egg, the milk, and the flour sifted with the baking 


powder. Beat thoroughly. Bake in a hot, well-greased muffin ~ 


pan about twenty-five minutes. 


Write to-day for a copy of ‘‘The Rumford Way of Cookery 
and Household Economy," with supplement of ‘‘Delicious 
War Time”’ Recipes. We shall be pleased to mail -them free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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Winter Protection 


ri rosemary and lavender. These grow whole. 


heartedly and are always charming to look 
upon, and when the kitchen is particularly 
moist and steamy, they flood the air with their 
aromatic fragrance. Rosemary and lavender 
were used. by our foremothers to “put in nose- 
gays and in the windows of houses, as also jn 
sweete pouders, sweete bags, and sweete washing 
waters,” and it seems particularly fitting that 
they should be grown now when the common 
sense engendered by necessity is pointing us 
back to the thrifty ways of these housewives 
of other days. 

Write to Mrs. Wilder for help in all your 

gardening problems. Always enclose 

a stamped, addressed envelop for reply. 


Sugarless Gelatin Desserts 
(Continued from page 51) 


sweetening. In substituting honey for sugar, 
use one-half as much honey as the sugar called 
for in the recipe. 

Although eggs are necessary for the real 
Spanish Cream or the soufflé dishes, an 
equally dainty and tasty gelatin dessert 
may be made from a fruit jelly, which will 
deceive the most fastidious taste. For Eggless 
Fruit Jelly soak two tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin and one-half cupfu! of cold water 
for twenty minutes. Heat one cupful of corn- 
sirup just to the boiling-point and add to the 
gelatin together with two and one-half cupfuls 
of boiling water. Stir until! the gelatin is dis- 
solved, and then add three tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice and one and one-half cupfuls 
of orange juice. A little vegetable coloring 
may be added to give a more pronounced 
orange color, if desired. Divide the jelly into 
thirds and pour one-third into a cold, wet 
mold. Set this in a cold place where it will 
“set”? as soon as possible. Allow the second 
third of the jelly to cool and slightly thicken. 
When the first third has set, beat the second 
third with an egg-beater until it becomes 
white, frothy, and light. Pour this over the 
jelly and allow this also to cool until set. Then 
pour the last third of the jelly into the mold 
and place in the refrigerator until firm and 
cold. Serve either plain or with a sugarless 
custard. With this recipe it is not necessary 
to use either eggs or cream in the jelly, and it 
has all the attractive layers of the real soufflé. 

What shall we have for the Thanksgiving 
pudding? This is the question that many a 
housewife will be asking herself within a 
short time. Let me suggest Thanksgiving 
|Gelatin Pudding, which in gelatin form yields 
all the flavor of the customary Suet Pudding. ° 
Wipe one cupfu! of dried figs cut into small 





“|pieces, add cold water to cover, bring slowly 


to the boiling-point, and cook slowly for 
jone-half hour. Then strain. There should 
be one cupful of juice. Soak four tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin in one cupful of 
cold water for twenty minutes. Heat one 
cupful of corn-sirup to the boiling-point 
with one-half teaspoonful of ground mixed 
spices; cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, clove, and 
ginger were used. Add this to the gelatin 
together with three cupfuls of boiled coffee 
and the cupful of fig juice. Stir thoroughly 
and add one-fourth cupful of lemon juice and 
the cooked figs. Wet a mold in cold water 
and pour in a layer of jelly one-half inch deep. 
Allow this to set and then add a layer of 
chopped dates, chopped seedless _ raisins, and 
chopped walnuts, using one-half cupful of 
each. Pour a layer of jelly over this and allow 
it to stand until firm. Repeat this until the 
mold is filled. When set, serve with sugarless 
custard sauce made in the following manner: 
Beat one egg slightly and add one-half cupful 
of corn-sirup and one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch. Heat two cupfuls of milk in a double- 
boiler and add the first mixture gradually. 
Allow to cook until all starchy flavor 1s Te 





moved. Flavor with vanilla, using one 
quarter teaspoonful. 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women 
Who Want More Money 


HIS year Christmas presents are going 
T to be essential things—things people 


really need. And it is such things as | 
this that cost more money than the gifts of 


other years. 


Where are we going to get the money tol 
sich expensive Christmas presents? Suc 


things, perhaps, as coats, and shoes, and | 


warm fur muffs and neckpieces? 


It is plain to see that we must make extra 
money some way to buy these things. And 
now is the time to begin. 


Fortuna’s Christmas Money 


Last year hosts of Fortuna’s Daughters 
made every bit of their Christmas money in 
the club. This winter more money is needed, 
and Fortuna’s horn of plenty is always full 
tooverflowing, full of dollars for her daughters. 
Perhaps you, too, would like to join our 
prosperous band this November, and begin to 
jingle your Christmas money now. 


When you are a full-fledged member of 
the Club, you receive, absolutely free of 
charge, this diamond pin, fashioned in 
the form of Fortuna’s Horn of Plenty 


You can make just as much money as ever 
you please, enough and more, to buy useful 
gar for your family and friends, presents 

that will give good wear, presents that will 
really be a war-time help. The amount of 
money you can make between now and Christ- 
mas depends on you alone. The sooner you 
join the Club, and the more club work you 
to, the more money you will make, and the 
more you will have to spend. 


Do Not Waste Time—Join Now 

On the very same day they get my first 
letter of instructions, many members of the 
Club make « good bit of money, So you see 
wasting time in writing is really wasting 
money. The moment your letter is received 
here saying you want to make money, a reply 
will be sent flying to you. You have really 
no time to waste if you wish to be thrifty and 
get well ahead with your Christmas plans. 

‘Yours very truly for making money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, Goon 


SEKEEP] ZINE, 119 West goth 
Street, New York City. 
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S there anything more trying to a 
woman's patience than to be com- 
pletely dressed—all ready for the 
shopping tour or appointment, and 
z-zZ-Z-z—!—find a garter run in a per- 
fectly brand new pair of stockings? 


Fiue Shape 
HOSIERY 


takes away this bug-a-boo. The patented «cross-stitch 

feature absolutely prevents any “runners” below the 

garter top. And, as though this were not enough, True 

Shape Hosiery has a shimmering loveliness and trim 
effect that fairly bewitches. 


The immeasurable satisfaction youll get from True 
Shape more than compensates for the added effort of 
remembering the name and insisting on seeing it on 
every pair. — 

For women in silk lisle, 50c. up; fibre silk, 85c. up; 

pure silk, $1.15 to $1.75. Ask your dealer for the True 


Shape. If he hasn’t it, write us and we will tell you 
of one who can supply you. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
Wherever you are you'll be 
sure of hosiery satisfaction if 


you msist on this trade-mark 
on each pair. 


$S STITCH 











The Bridge Across 


(Continued from page 16 


breath as though something that she had 


seen frightened her. But now she, too, was 
quite still. Mackay glanced in her direction 

‘“T understand,” he said, “I understand 
everything you mean. Yet I prefer to think 
that you are being just a little flattering, 


| Because my wife and I are leaving London 


We shall have nothing but our pension. We 
have to choose somewhere quiet, very quiet 
and inexpensive.” 

“Your wife will not be poor,” Tudor inter. 


| rupted roughly. “You will have money 


enough to live here—” 


“T do not choose to live here.’ His voice 
had taken a vicious leap forward. He caught 
it back to a subdued level while his eyes 
watched Tudor, smiling. “My wife and | 


| have a great deal of lost time to make up for,” 


he said. ‘“‘We want to be alone.” 
‘Oh, for a time, of course. I understand,” 
‘“‘Not for a time—for always,” he continued 


| after a moment with an increased gentleness, 


“There is a place up in the fens—an old mill 
where I lived years ago—when I ran about, 


| Still, I shall be able to see the water from my 


window. So we are going back there for 
good.” 

The elder man made a last bid for self. 
mastery. He spoke with the heavy. patience 
which his enemies knew and. dreaded. “T 
don’t think you do understand, Mackay, 


| Your wife isn’t my secretary. - She is more 


than that. I said that she and I were partners, 


|and it was less than the truth. Anything 
| that I have been able to do in the last years 
| isduetoher. She is the brain, I am the limbs, 
| And we have a big fight before us. It’s not 


an individual matter. It concerns the whole 


| country. It is so big that every sacrifice is 
| justified.” 


‘‘Ah—sacrifice!” He stopped again. He 
was like an animal that again and again holds 
itself back from the final spring. ‘My wife 
is free-to choose,” he said at last. 

Tudor turned toward her. She did not 


| speak, and the man who had fought his 


way Victoriously through the heat and tumult 


| of a dozen battles knew that in her silence lay 
| defeat. 


“Have you chosen?” She nodded, and 
suddenly he broke out in a blaze of thwarted 


| purpose and indignation. “She is mot free 


to choose. She is being driven. * You are 


| making a damnable use of your infirmity, 
; Mackay.” 


“John, for pity’s sake!” 

“T say it, and it’s true.” 

Mackay beat his hands on the chair arms. 
He leaned forward, his dark, bearded face 
terribly convulsed. “And you take a damn- 
able advantage of your strength,” he stam- 
mered. “If I could stand upright, you would 


| not have dared—’ His voice broke, rising 


to a scream. ‘“*Go—go—if you have a shred 
of decent feeling left in you! Get out of here 
before I want to kill you—you—you cur!” 
Instinctively Tudor’s clenched hand went 
up. But in the same instant he saw what 


| Jean Mackay had seen once before, the sudden, 


abject cringing, the utter, pitiful collapse. 
He turned away calm and’ contemptuous. 
“God pity you!” he said to her. 


HE followed him to the outer door. She 
did not speak to him. She had a shattered, 


| humble look which stung him to one savage 


reproach. “You broke your promise 10f 


1 that,” he said. “You’ve turned traitor for 
i! that thing. As though the world could stand 


still for that!” He shook himself, as a big 
dog shakes off the water of a dirty, stagnant 
pool. ‘But you'll not bear it,” he exulted. 


| “*You’re too young, and fine, and keen. 
| You'll come back. You’ve got to, and you 

know it. One day, when you’ve had your 
| fling, I'll send for you, and you'll come. We 
| belong together.” 


He went on down the stairs. He knew os 
she had not closed the door, that she sl 
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(rystal White 


The Perfect Family Soap 


The things you take pride in owning, require 
careful cleansing. Cut Glass, Silverware and Fine 
Table Linens should be washed with Crystal White 
—a soap which answers all the demands of the dis- 
criminatin?, housewife. 


No matter what the task—in laundry, kitchen 
and household—this pure white soap means quicker 
accomplishment, sreater satisfaction and real economy. 
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Beef Steak and Mashed Potatoes with Beans—by Marion Harris Neil 


Sufficient for two persons. 


One 12-0z. Can Red Crown Beef Steak and Mashed Potatoes. 1 cup cooked Beans. 
Heat unopened can Beef Steak and Mashed Potatoes twenty minutes in boiling water, separate potatoes from meat and 


mash potatoes with milk or cream. 


Arrange meat, potatoes and beans in a fireproof dish. 


garnished with parsley. 


Cost, not more than 50c 
1 tablespoon hot milk or cream. 


Reheat in the oven and serve 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


Beef Steak and Potatoes 
ready to serve 


Beef steak, lean, juicy and tender, mashed potatoes, 
creamy and soft, cooked together in the same can, 





ready to serve on your table. 
Serve them for dinner today and see how deli- 


of it. 


Impossible? Not a bit 


cious, how trouble-saving, how economical they are. 


x Red Crown %222.. 
BEEF STEAK & MASHED POTATOES 


consist of beef steak, just like 
your butcher sells, and Minne- 
sota potatoes of the highest 
quality. Every bit of waste is 
carefully removed, the meat 
and potatoes put into the can, 
the air exhausted and the cook- 
ing done in a vacuum in the 
sealed can. This patented proc- 
ess not only insures perfect 
cooking but keeps in the can all 
the good juices and flavor that 
nature has put into these foods. 


Try this delicious, economical 
dish today. Put the can in boil- 
ing water for twenty minutes 
and serve piping hot or prepare 
as described in Miss Neil’s 
recipe above. Try the other 
Red Crown Ready-to-Serve 
Meats, too. Each provides a 
wholesome, economical dish at 
a few moments’ notice. Each 
has been endorsed by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley of the 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. 


If your grocer hasi.t Red Crown Ready-to-Serve Meats, insist that 
he get them; or write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Cold Roast Beef 
whenever you want it 


Two ways of getting good cold 
roast beef. he one is to buy 
your roast (and you'll pay a lot 
for it); then cook it (and _ that 
means time, trouble and a lot of 
fuel); eat it hot for dinner and 
serve what’s left cold the follow- 
ing day. 


The other way is to keep a can 
or two of Red Crown Ready-to- 
Serve Fresh Roasted Beef always 
in the ice chest. For dinner, for 
supper, for the picnic, open upa 
can and there you are. Noskin 
and bone to pay for—every bit 
lean, edible meat and at a price 
far below butcher’s meat of the 
same quality. 


Like our other meats, Red Crown 
Fresh Roasted Beef is cooked in a 
vacuum in the sealed can, by our 
exclusive process. This retains 
the natural juices and real beef 
flavor. 


Make a note to include in your 
next order Red Crown Ready-to- 
Serve Meats. They’ll save you 
time, money and trouble and 
solve many menu problems in 
your home. 


BEEF STEAK 065 | 


MASHED POTA 


ACKING COMPANY cricas 
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The Bridge Across 


good there in the dusk. And he knew, too, with 
thrill of triumph, that she was crying bitterly. 


V 








R six months she had held out, yet every 

day had seemed inevitably the last. She had 
never risen and gone over to her window and 
joked out over the desolate waste of flat, 
wet, shimmering land but that she had told 
herself that tomorrow she would be gone. 
And at night-time, through the incessant 
murmur of the river as it flowed past, she heard 
the old blood-stirring call of life and action—- 
the bustle of the beloved streets, the harsh 
camor of a lusty, striving world claiming her 
power and youth, and knew that tomorrow 
she would answer. 

And the next day she would go across to the 
sranger’s room, and wash and dress him, 
and drag him across in his wheel-chair to the 
dtting-room window where he could watch 
the river slipping away between low banks. 
And all day long she waited in the drear 
silence for his querulous demands and for the 
hour when she should drag him back to his 
rom, and wash and undress him, and leave 
him sleeping. 

They rarely spoke to each other. He sat 
there throughout the day, sunk ina black 
brooding from which sometimes he would wake 
to watch her. And she herself would start 
out of her dreams to the consciousness of his 
srutiny and to an uneasy questioning. What 
lay behind those furtive eyes—madness, 
terror, or sheer hatred? She did not know. 
But more and more often an answering flame 
of revolt burned up in her. 

“A servant is all he needs,” she told herself, 
“and he chains me here. He is a devil. If I 
stay, I shall become mad and bad. I shall 
want to kill him.” 

She began to wish that he would die. In 
the stifling silence strange and awful thoughts 
came to her and would not be denied. She 
fought them, and in the struggle they became 
more definite. And all her stifled youth and 
joy of life and endeavor clamored to her to 
be gone, to save her soul alive. 

And at such times, when the urge was most 
passionate, she noticed that his hands tightened 
on the arms of his chair till the knuckles were 
white as ivory, and that his eyes never let go 
their hold on her—as though he knew. 
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VI 





“JT was like that once when I was a boy,” 

he said suddenly. “‘ The clouds hung just as 
they are now, so that you felt you could touch 
them with your hand. And it rained. The 
next day the river burst its banks up at Erey 
and swept the whole countryside. In the 


hollow here it was like a maelstrom. The | 


old mill shook so that my father thought our 
last hour had come, but I laughed. I was just 
aboy. To me it was an adventure.” 

She left her thoughts to listen to him. She 
knew that today a definite summons would 
come to her. It seemed to her that already 
she heard the footsteps of a great event coming 
to her through the gray, rain-soaked silences. 
But something in his voice startled her. It 
Was vaguely familiar. It was as though she 
had heard a bar of an old, half-forgotten 
song, as though for a moment obscuring mists 
had thinned and she had caught a glimpse of 
a place where she had once been happy. 

She looked at him and then past him out 
of the window. “It hasn’t stopped raining 
lor three days now,” she said. “The wooden 
bridge is awash already.” 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. 

“Oh, no.” She smiled palely. “I am a 
strong swimmer. I am not afraid.” 

. He laughed to himself. “That is fortunate 
tor you at any rate. Perhaps it would be a 
Way out for you.” 

“When the time comes, I shall find my own 
Way,” she answered. ; 
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Quaker Oats 5c 


Round Steak 37c 
Leg of Lamb 52c Eggs 
Veal Cutlets 44c Fish 


PRICE PER 1000 CALORIES 





Stewing Hens 34c 
Broilers 


70c 
43c 
40c 








Buy Foods 


By Calories—Not by Pounds 


Compare food cost by calories, and you'll use more Quaker Oats. The 
calory is the energy unit used by governments to measure food. 


On this basis, at prices current at this writing 


Meats Average 8 Times as Much. 
Eggs, Fish and Fowl 


Cost 8 to 10 Times Quaker Oats 





That is, for the same calory value. Yet these are all major foods. 


Pound for pound, Quaker Oats has twice the calories of round steak. 


Every cupful contains 280 calories—as much as 4 eggs. 


Every dollar you spend for Quaker Oats saves at least $7 if used to dis- 


place meat, measured by the calory basis. 


You have known the oat as the marvel food, well balanced, rich in minerals. 
But its wealth of nutriment makes it also the money-saving food. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Mix it also with your flour foods. 
Use it to save money, to save wheat and meat, to add flavor and nutrition. 


It is one of the greatest foods you have. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Best One-Third of Oats 


We use just the queen grains—big, 
rich and flavory—in making Quaker 


Thus you get oat flavor at its best. 
You get it without extra price. All 


Oats. oat foods are made doubly inviting 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


when you use this premier grade. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


In using advertisements see page 6 





_ and made with Cocoa 


Thousands are using that “‘chocolaty” 


COCOA for cakes and candies as well 


as for drinking, because it’s so Pure. 


“QRu nkel S 


the COCOA with that 
“Chocolaty ” Taste 


You can test this extra purity of Runkel’s 
very simply—and at your own table: 


At the bottom of any cup of cocoa—including 
Runkel’s—you’ll find that some of -the cocoa has 
settled. Now—if the cocoa is pure, like Run- 
kel’s, this natural “settling” is absolutely pure 
cocoa—and nothing else. But if it is cheap and 
ordinary cocoa, the bottom of the cup will show 
a heavy “sediment”; and that sediment is so 
dark and thick because it contains not only the 
naturally settled cocoa, but also shells and ker- 
nels of the cocoa-beans ground up into the cocoa 
powder. 


There’s no such sediment in a cup of Run- 
kel’s. It’s all cocoa. And for that very reason 
Runkel’s goes further—and gets that ‘‘ chocolaty ”’ 
taste. And because it has that “chocolaty” 
taste, you can save yourself all the bother and 
fuss of grating and melting expensive chocolate 
—and you can make the finest tasting cakes, 
candies and-desserts with Runkel’s. 
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Runkel’s Fudge 


I cup white sugar 

I cup brown sugar 

46 cup cocoa 

1 teaspoon b‘itter 

10 drops vanilla extract 


Put sugar, cocoa, milk and butter 
into saucepan and cook until the 
mixture hardens when dropped into 
cold water, add flavoring and pour 
into buttereJ pans. Whencool, cut 
into squares. A cup of chopped 
nuts may be added if desired. 


% 


The recipe for this delicious 
Runkel’s Banana Whip you will 
find in the war-time supplement of 
our dainty recipe book. It is free— 
write for it to 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
New York 





The Bridge Across 


He looked up sharply. She stood far back 
in the gloomy room, deep in the black tide of 
shadow, but at that moment she seemed t 
shine out radiantly like a bright, cold oon 
He flinched, drawing back into himself. 

“Yes, you are very strong,” he muttered 
“Young and fine—and ruthless! Yes, thar’. 
what he meant. And so, when he calls, yoy 
will go back.” ; 

She frowned a little, catching an echo jy 
his words. But then again her attention 
slipped away from him, for she had seen olf 
Andrews, the postman, fighting his way 
through the deluge. He looked like a poor 
half-drowned scarecrow as he clambered up 
the wooden steps of the mill, his dripping 
trousers flapping against his thin legs, the rain 
running off his cap in rivulets. Jean Mackay 
went out into the passage, and the man seated 
by the window heard the bolts drawn and the 
sound of voices. He leaned forward in his 
chair so that he could hear them better. Old 
Andrews sounded querulous and overwrought 
with fatigue. 

“Why, yes, it isn’t often I comes these 
ways, and for a bit of a letter like that, too! 
But maybe, as you don’t get many, you'll 
be glad of it. Ihopeso. Three miles through 
this rain comes hard on an old man.” 

He did not hear her answer, but his hands 
clenched themselves bloodless as he listened 
to her silence. Then old Andrews broke in 
again. 

“Well, I'll be gettin’ along, missus, unless 
you’ve an answer you’d like me to take with 
me.” 

“‘T shall take it myself,” she answered slowly. 

“Well, I'd have an eye on that boat of 
yours, if I were you. Maybe you'll be wantin’ 
it before the night’s out. The river has a 
nasty look, and this is a rickety old place. 
I mind when it was nearly swept away like a 
match-box. That was when Master Chris 
was a little boy runnin’ and leapin’, as pretty 
a little chap as you could wish. And when we 
came to fetch them off on the raft, he laughed 
and splashed the water with his hands. He 
wasn’t afraid, no more than a trout ina 
stream!” 

““That’s a long time ago, Andrews.” 

Aye, ’'m an old man now. And three 
miles back through the rain! Well, thank ’ee 
missus. And have an eye to that there boat 
of yours.” 

He went down the wooden steps, stiff-kneed 
and awkward, and the ceaseless downpour 
swept him away like straw into the grayness. 


HRIS MACKAY listened. He sat stifily 

upright, his uncouth, savage-looking head 
lifted. He heard the rip of a torn envelop and 
once the rustle of a turned leaf. And then again 
silence. He could see her standing with her 
back to the closed door, staring ahead. He 
could see the heave of her breast with the 
quick-drawn breath. 

Presently she went up-stairs to her room. 
Overhead she moved to and fro, to and fro, 
ceaselessly, monotonously, like some trapped 
caged thing of the forest. 

“‘Jean,”’ he muttered, “‘ Jean!” 

The time stole by leadenly. Though it 
was still early, the room was full of twilight. 
He looked about him, his eyes wide open. They 
were not furtive now but full of a shameless 
desperate fear. They were the eyes of a child 
in the clutch of hysterical night terrors. . And 
strange, broken sounds escaped his compress 
lips. ‘‘ Jean—Jean—you mustn’t go—listen— 
I’ve something I want to tell you—I never told 
you before—but now—I’ve got to—tlor you 
mustn’t go—” 

The pacing overhead had stopped. There 
was something final in the silence, something 
decisive. The man sank his face in his shaking 
hands. “ Jean—Jean—listen—” : 

The footsteps began again. They hurried 
now asif the door of the cage had been opened 
and the trapped forest thing came out 1nt0 
freedom. 
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Try This Worth- 
While Recipe 


Armour's Oats Pancakes 
'>» cup Armour’s Oats 
'» cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup flour 
1 cup milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


Method—Place Armour’s 
Oats in bowl, add salt and 
boiling water—let stand five 
minutes—add milk, then 
flour and other ingredients, 
mix thoroughly and bake on 
hot griddle. 


Win the Day 


At every meal—breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner—some appetizing, nourishing dish made 
from Armour’s Oats is a “winner.” Worth- 
while recipes on every package offer pleasing 
suggestions for adding variety to the daily 
menu. Armour’s Oats save fuel, too, for they 
cook in 10 to 15 minutes. | 


ARMOUR'S | 
CORN FLAKES | 


Two Kinds-Thick and Thin 


require little or no sugar—so 
they are a great aid in easing the 
sugar problem in every home. 
Deliciously flavored and toasted 
“just right.” Equally good with 
fresh or condensed milk. 


Trade supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 
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The Bridge Across 


Chris Mackay started upright. He trig 
-to-turn the-wheels of his chair with his hands 
but-it was a stiff, old-fashioned contrivange 
and moreover he had never tried before, The 
chair moved a little and then ran him 
tesquely against the-wall. _He pushed: himself 
free’and, sliding out on the floor, began to 
crawl- forward on his_ hands, his pitiful legs 
trailing behind him like the legs - of an 


Wear this comfortable: shoe 
with every smart new line! 







Active women, who are learning to insist on injured dog. He was sobbing harshly, and 
comfort in good-looking footwear—are wear- once he lay still, face downward, as th 
ing The Red Cross Shoe more and more. hiding from his own shame. But in the end 


he reached the bureau in the corner of the 
room and like a drowning man dragged himself 
up and tugged open the lower drawer. His 
| hand was groping in its depths when the foot. 
| steps came on down the stairs, resolute and 
strong and eager. He turned, gasping. ‘He 
seemed to make one supreme effort to-tise up 
and face her. But he could not. She stood 
in the doorway, looking about her, frowning. 

“Chris!’ Where are you, Chris?” She 
saw him then, and the moment’s trouble died 
out of her face. She laughed. It was a 
nervous, mirthless laugh enough, but it fell 
on the man huddled against the wall like q 
whip of ridicule. ‘*Why, what are you doing? 
How did you get there?” 

He did not answer, The gray sweat ran down 
his cheeks like tears. His right hand was 
hidden under him. 

“Let me help you,” she said coldly and 
quietly. ‘You oughtn’t to try to do things 
like that. You might have hurt yourself.” 

“Keep back,” he whispered. 

“But you can’t stay there!” 

‘‘Where are you going?” 

She stopped midway, for she saw that now he 
neither cringed nor flinched. He had become 
terrible. He lay there crouching, waiting likea 
hunted animal driven to a last desperate stand. 

“T am going to the village.” 

“Tn this storm?” 

“T am not afraid of the storm.” 

‘“What do you want there?” 

“T have business.” 

“You are going to Tudor!” 

“T am going to see him.” 

‘He sent for you, and you are going—as he 
said you would.” 

‘“‘T must see him.” 

“And you will not come back!” 

She paused an instant. ‘For a time, at 


For long hours of war work seem not nearly 
so long when you are wearing a shoe that 
never gives a moment of discomfort! 


And in spite of the wonderful ease of 
The Red Cross. Shoe—the result of the 
famous way it “bends with your foot”—it 
has sacrificed none of its style! 

See these and other models at your dealer’s. 
And write for “Footwear Style—Without Ex- 
travagance””—sent free. Illustrates and describes 
the correct models in all materials, each the 
standard of value at its price. Address THE 
KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 524 Dandridge 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Model No. 542. The least. 
“Avalon.” To appreciate “ : " coe a aa ae 
this pleasing model you But in the end you'll leave me—to rot 
must try it on—a new crea- here. 


tion with brown kid vamp 
and cloth wp to match 


She made a proud gesture of denial. “You 
know I wouldn’t do that. I’d find some one.” 

“A servant?” 

“Why not? It’s all you need.” 

A muffled cry broke from him, “By God, 








ModetNo. 508. The 
“Combination.”’ You will 





Model No. 537 lhe 


“Ceres.” in either the find a veritable storchouse you shan’t go—you shan’t go!’ 

golden-brown of the harvest, of comfort in the broad ball ? 

or in black glazed kid, this and snug-filting heel and \ PR 
Ree oes Ve AEN Y instep of this simple model HEN suddenly the flood that had been rising 


a fe Ps ° ° 
eee a stealthily in the dark silence of these months 


burst its dam. The feverish, eager flush in 
her cheeks blazed into flaming anger.. “You 
can’t stop me again, Chris... You’ stopped, me 
once because I was dazed—couldn’t see cleat. 


Model No. 337. The ‘‘So- 
lace.” For the woman who 
wears low shoes late in the 










season, this glazed kid ox- 


ford will prove a real solace = 7. ie 
throush the daily routine of Now I know. You can’t stop me. I’ve tied 
' sehold duties ,or o P : jos 
: aoe pine jar tostay. Butit’snogood. It’s not = right. 
You’re one man—and. I’ve got my wark ‘out 


there. I’ve got to do it; -It’s my! work, 
and I know it, and that’s why I’m going mad 
here with you. If we’d loved each other, it 
might: be ‘different. You would be different. 
You wouldn’t have claimed so much. You 
would have played fair. But we don’t love 
each other. It’s all dead and gone. We're 
strangers, tied together like galley-slaves. We 
hate each other.” : 

“You did love me,” he cried out. ‘Dont 
you remember—that last day?” 

“Chris, we’re different people now.” 
yh “Yes, ’m different. I’ma cripple. I make 
¥ a you laugh,” 


Look for this “Bends with your foot’ ’ 
@& edemark SS” ‘‘Hush! You have no right to say that. 
west “Thave aright. It’s true. I’ve heard you 


laugh. You lived in ease and content whilst 
I festered in hell. You took my job from me 


Model No. 540. The“Del 
Rio.” What is more charm- 
ing than this clever com 
bination of brown calf vamp 
topped with field-mouse 
brown kid 
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Go out and price the woolen rugs you were 
thinking of buying. Note how scarce they 


ou doing? 

Bas Ve 1 are, in many instances impossible to find, and 
and was ; | how they have more than doubled in price. 
aly’ aad , ee Remember that the government is taking most 
Jo things — 4 of the wool. Nevertheless you need not go 


rself.” ; without beautiful rugs. Carefully examine the 


t now he \ ae . 4, 
d become \ s 2 e , 
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CRASS RUGS 


First note the beauty, the number of patterns 
and the colors, which are lastingly permanent. 
=a a... Designed by master artists and produced by 
time; a ler ae tae master craftsmen each has an individuality. You 
| A : can find Deltox designs of soft harmony which 
will match the decorative scheme of any room 


ig—as he 


—to rot 


ve alee : ee ly : in the house. Then consider their economy of 
eg : first cost and their sanitary feature—no harbor 
3y God, in ci oe. Aa for moths or dirt. Being light and easily 


handled, they enable you to keep both the rugs 
and the house cleaner at less expense. 


Deltox Rugs are durable, soft, pliable and re- 
silient. The home fitted throughout with 
Deltox Rugs is a cheerful, cleanly place. 


en rising 


Ask your dealer. Write for booklet showing 
Deltox and Delcraft Rugs in beautiful colors. 


Deltox Grass Rug Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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“Pu Join You 


In homes everywhere these days you hear 
the click of knitting needles and the hum of the 
sewing machine — all working for the Cause. 


The desire to do more of this work in a given 
time and without tiresome pedaling is leading 
many women to use the Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine. It exactly fits the 
needs. You can carry it to any part of the house 
or to the War Relief Workroom; use it on any 
kind of table, and run it electrically at any 
desired speed. 


With My New Sewing Machine!” 


The machine — motor, carrying case and all 
—is no larger than the ordinary traveling bag, 
and when not in use can be put away on the 
closet shelf. It is a full-sized standard machine 
and does the same high-grade work. 


The Western Electric costs only $39.50 
($41.50 west of the Rockies)—less than most 
well-known makes of pedal power machines. 
One cent’s worth of electricity runs it three 
hours. 


If your electric shop or department store cannot show you this new kind of machine, 


write to our nearest house for Booklet No. 10-J, 


“The New Way to Sew.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
racuse uffalo 
ewark Pittsburgh 

Boston e cacseag 

New Haven Richmond 


Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 
Savannah Indianapolis 
Birmingham Milwaukee 
Charlotte Detroit 


New Orleans 


K Ci Mi i San Franciscc 
Otek City ea heate 
ha oe 


Denve: 
Salt take City 


St. Louis 

Memphis 

cose Oma! 
Dallas 
Houston 


‘Western EJeciric 


Portable Sewing Machine 
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The Bridge Across 


You are strong and young, while I—I am (his. 
You are leaving me as you wouldn’t leave a 
dog—for that man—and you laugh!” He 
dragged himself up, his back tothe wall. “But 
you shan’t go—by God, you shan’t!” 

“You can’t stop me, Chris.” 

His hand jerked up. She was at the door 
when the thing he had held concealed exploded 
with a sharp, deafening report. The noise of 
it seemed to fill the room with a dull cloud 
which thinned slowly, leaving them face to 
face, staring at each other. At first only 
bewilderment, sheer incredulity, were in her 
eyes, but in the end, horror. She turned. 
He heard her stumble along the passage—the 
rasp of bolts—the clang of the outer door as 
it swung to. 

Then he fired again and again, wildly, 
purposelessly, till the last shot was gone, and 
in silence he pitched forward, his face buried 
in his arms. 


VII 


T first she did not know what had hap- 

pened. The river was at her.feet before 
a blind instinct of self-preservation released 
her, giving her over to full consciousness. 
She stopped then and looked back the way she 
had come. J’or a minute the rain had ceased, 
and a transient gleam of sunlight merged land 
and sky and water into a glittering, deceptive 
mist through which gray wraiths drifted with a 
fantastic semblance of realities. Amidst them 
she seemed to see the desolate, tragic house 
she had left forever, the shadowy room, the 
sinister figure of hate and madness coiled in 
the dusk, waiting to fling itself upon her. She 
had not been afraid; she was not afraid now. 
But the strong earth had been torn from under 
her feet. She had been flung down from the 
clear, serene heights from which she had viewed 
life into the seething mysteries of human deg- 
radation. Men could become like that! 
Men who had been chivalrous, and generous, 


and brave, could become like that! The gulf} f haa Sacrifice Fit for Comfort a have both 


between good and evil could be taken in a 
man’s stride. 

She went on slowly. The water slushed over 
her feet. She knew now that she was hurt.| it’s the Burson. They are knit on patented machines 


There was a dull, hot sensation in her right ep aay that widen the leg, narrow the ankle and shape the 
shoulder, and the mists were closing in about Ms foot without seams. That’s:- why you get doth fit 


If there ever was a fashioned perfect fitting stocking, 


her, weaving themselves into her thoughts, 
but as yet no pain. She crossed over the 
wooden bridge to where the boat lay moored 
to the dwarf willow-tree. Her strength seemed 
to be flowing from her like the stream. But 
she knew that if she could get into the boat it] [RP io . 
would be carried down to the village, and there} | ul 
Tudor waited for her. Then it would be all] 7 “ FASHIONED HOSE 
right. She would go back to her work—to her| RP ’ ‘ : 
ambitions—and forget. ot The trim, smooth outline without’ a seam to dis- 
She was struggling with the mooring rope | figure gives style not to be had in other hosiery. 
“pa es _ ~— ~ a See ee +H No unsightly streaks of stitching up the back of the 
came dark so that she c ee he nic : 
Cee 00 Ee OF ee eee leg. No welts to walk on—just a soft smoothness 


hands; her very purpose went down in dark- . ° 
ness. She could hear only the murmur and that gives comfort with every step. 
gurgle of the water, the first sign of a suddenly j é Look for the (Red) Burson Ticket on the Hem 
risen wind. Then these, too, faded and went out. ie i “~ Aecept no Substitute — “ 
Pe hen - sages it was te the knowledge : Sold at Leading Stores Everywhere 
ot pain. In her night pain flickered. It was : ; s 
a great red burning nat and by its light she} fh /~ Made in Cotton, Lisle, Merceriwd and Silk 
ri out oe was lying in the midst of a vast ee twisted with Fibre 
desert, alone. Her loneliness ate at her very : ‘ ves CNITTING PANY 
heart. It was so awful that the tears that ? a cy np ee ‘TMinois 
came to her eyes were red-hot. They scalded bs eset =k 
the rims of her eyes and would not flow. It 
was a loneliness that separated her from all life. 
For there were people in the desert. They 
came and looked at her curiously, and laughed, 
and went away again. Sometimes, when they 
came, they took the red torch and drove it 
against her shoulder, and when she screamed, 
they laughed. 
“It is only a little wound,” they said, 
‘only a little wound.” 
ter limbs were twisted up underneath her. 
hey were bound with ropes so that she could 
not move, and the men who came tightened | 
the knots so that her struggles availed her! 


and comfort in 
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Think What 
She Can Do 


3 fii bag CORN * Ne 
BR! PUFFS, p WHEAT 


With Puffed Rice, Puffed Wheat-and Corn Puffs 
on hand, think of f the possibilities. 


Three kinds of bubble grains to serve, each with 
a different flavor. 


All can be served like other cereals, or served with 
melted butter. 


All taste like airy nut meats. Salt or lightly 
butter, and they become food confections. They 
are ideal tidbits for hungry children after school. 


Nothing else is half so welcome in a bowl of 
milk. The grains are thin, crisp, toasted, ‘porous— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


Corn syrup fudge is made light and nutty by 
stirring in Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. 

Any fruit dish is made doubly delightful with 
these flimsy, flavory globules scattered in it. 


They make an airy, nut-like garnish for ice cream. 
And they are ever-ready toasted wafers for a soup. 


*| Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


(2000) 
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The Bridge Across 


nothing. The ropes gnawed into her flesh, 
and her tongue grew dry and swollen with 
thirst and her soundless screaming. 

In all the desert place there was no pity. 
And the torch grew redder. From her shoul- 
der the flame of it spread over her whole body, 
It was burning her up, mind and soul. Her 
courage shriveled in it so that she cringed and 
whimpered. All the fineness and pride in 
her was dead. There was nothing left of her 
but an animal terror. 

Then they cut her bonds. They put water 
just beyond her reach. She tried to struggle 
toward it, but her limbs were lifeless. She 
went crawling and writhing over the ground 
like a wretched, half-dead grass-snake, gro- 
tesquely, comically. And the strange men 
stood by and laughed. And always they 

ushed the water a little further off, till at 
ast she dropped on her face, crying her red- 
hot tears of degradation and despair. 

She woke to the rain which was beating 
down on her, and to the sound of water and 
a great, rushing wind. But it was only for 
a moment. Then she was back in the desert. 
again with the light from the torch blazing 
stronger and higher. The strange men had 
gone. The faces that came and peered at 
her were the faces of people whom she had 
known and loved. There was Chris among 
them. He seemed to have grown taller, finer 
looking, and there was a puzzled, hurt ex- 
pression on his handsome face. 

“But she is quite different,” he said, 
“We're different people now.” 

“We can’t wait,” John Tudor said in a 
towering rage. ‘“‘The world can’t stand still 
for that!” 

He went off indignantly, but Chris lingered. 
He seemed to be trying to subdue his look of 
horror and distress. He tried to smile at her, 
but his smile was a grimace. It awakened 
murder in her heart. And when he brought 
the water to her cracked lips, she pushed it 
away. Because of the shame of her broken, 
useless body she tried to dig herself into the 
sand and escape the pity in his eyes, but she 
could not. She sat up and laughed and gibed 
athim: . 

“Tt’s only a little wound, and I’ve had a 
good time. I don’t need your pity.” 

And then it all began again—the night, 
the strange faces, the flaming anguish in 
the desert—an endless, pitilessly-revolving 
wheel. 


VII 


‘THE mingled thunder of wind and water was 


like the shout of an army that has fiung 





down the last defense and rushed headlong to 
victory. Everything had been swept away, all 
but the boat, which swung madly from its 
merged moorings, its gunwales awash, the 
furious stream leaping from its prow like flying, 
phosphorescent ghosts. And it was almost 
dark. Night, crawling stealthily over the 
fens, began to blot out the shimmer of endless 
water. 

Jean Mackay undid the rope that still held 
the boat to the willow-tree. The rope was 
sodden, and she was very weak, so that it 
took her a long time, and when it was done 
the torren: seized her and, swinging her round 
dizzily, swept her headlong down-stream. 
She took out one of the oars and with her left 
arm forced her way across the torrent. The 
bridge had v anished. She could only guess her 
direction from the drowning trees. And pain 
devoured her. But it was no longer an enemy. 
It was a voice speaking to her out ot the 
storm. ; 

“Q God!” she prayed in her anguish. 
“OQ God!” 

Through the dusk a light glimmered. It 
was the lamp in his window, where he sat day 
after day, watching. 

She took up the second oar and rowed with 
| her last strength. She felt the blood leap ‘rom 
| her wound like a living thing. 
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‘Cranberr 


augar Saving 


Show how to serve cranberries frequently, and save up to one-half the usual amount of sugar. 


Cranberry Sauce 


No. 1—One quart cranberries, | pint water, 14 level teaspoonful salt, | cup 
sugar. 

Bring the water and salt together to a boiling point. Pick over and wash 
the cranberries, put them into the pint of boiling water and cook rapidly for 
5 minutes, or until the skins of the cranberries have broken. Cool slightly, 
add the sugar, bring to boiling point, and cook slowly for additional 5 
minutes. 

No. 2—One quart cranberries, | pint boiling water, 34 of a cup of syrup, 
34 of a cup of sugar. 

Boil the syrup, sugar and water for five minutes, skim if necessary. Add 
the berries and cook without stirring until all the skins break—or about five 
minutes over a hot fire. 

No. 3—Two cups cranberries, | cup water, a pinch of salt, 34 of a cup of 
sugar. 

Boil cranberries with water and salt until soft. When nearly cool stir in 
sugar. ‘Enough to serve six persons. 


Cranberry Butter 


Three pints cranberries, 14 cup water, 2 cups sugar (or | cup of sugar 
and | cup of syrup). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the skins of the fruit are broken; then 
press through a sieve, aad cook this pulp until it becomes quite thick; add 
the sugar (and syrup if you use ). and cook for ' hour over a very gentle 
fire, stirring constantly. When slightly cool turn nie jars, and cover closely. 

This makes a delicious and healthful spread on hot biscuits, buttered toast, 


bread or cake. 
Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity of cranberries with 114 pints of 
water for each 2 quarts of berries. Strain the juice through a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to the boiling point. Add one cup of sugar for 
every two cups of juice; stir until the sugar is dissolved; boil briskly for five 
minutes; skim, and pour into glass thes he or porcelain or crockery molds. 


1 peck of cranberries and 21/4 lbs. of sugar make 
10 tumblers of delicious jelly. 


Cranberry Pie 


No. 1—Have ready a partly baked pastry shell; pour in filling when cold, 
made by any of the four cranberry sauce recipes; put strips of pastry over 
top and finish baking in a moderate oven. 

No. 2—Line a pie plate with short pastry. Sprinkle over this a. little 
sugar, then fill with raw cranberries. Pour over them mola ses, in pro- 
portion of 14 cup molasses to each cup of cranberries, and sprinkle over 
top 2 level tablespoons flour. Wet edge$ of pie crust; cover cranberries 
with an upper crust and press edges closely together. Cut thice slits in 
top and bake in moderate oven about 30 minutes. 


Cranberry Betty 


Slices of stale bread, butter, unstrained cranberry sauce, grated lemon rind 
(use rind of 14 lemon to each quart of sauce). Cut the bread thinly, 
butter it, and lay two or three slices in a deep bakinz-dish. Add a generous 
layer of cranberry sauce to which the lemon rind has been added, then 
more buttered bread, and proceed till the d'sh is filled, having bread for 
the last layer. Cover the‘dish, and bake half an hour; then remove the 
cover to brown the top of the pudding. Serve w.th sauce. 


(See recipes for Cranberry Sauce.) 


‘*Eatmor”’ Pot Roast 


Cranberries cooked with pot roast and the cheaper cuts of boiled meats, 
make the meat exceedingly tender and delicious. To prepare a 3 |b. pot roast: 
brown the meat in 3 tablespoons of hot fat ; when the surface is brown remove 
the meat from the pan and add 3 cups of water ; stir until boiling ; add 2 
cups of cranberries; replace the meat in the pan with the gravy and cran- 
berries, and proceed to cook in the ordinary way, adding flour, to thicken, 
also salt and p:pper, to taste, when cooking is atout half finished. 


Cranberries make the most economical sauce because: 
There is no waste; the whole of the fruit is used. They require little time for preparation 


and for cooking. 


of fatty meats, and gives a delicious flavor to the coarse, but nutritious, cuts. 


The delicate, distinctive acid of cranberries counteracts the cloying taste 


Always specify 


Eatmor » Cranberries 


a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties. 


American Cranberry Exchange—a growers’ organization 


Chicago 
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OMETIMES women ask us if Sani-Flush will 


remove lime and iron stains from the closet bowl. 


Yes, it will—and more. 


The unique function of Sani-Flush is to dissolve 
all the unsightly deposits which accumulate in both 
the closet and the hidden trap. 


This it does easily, without scratching or otherwise 
injuring the bowl. 


A water-closet will always retain its original white- 
ness and luster if it is cleaned with Sani-Flush. 


No matter how discouraged you may be with your closet 
bowl, you can rely upon Sani-Flush to make it white, sani- 
tary and odorless. You won't have to use anything else, for 
Sani-Flush will do a complete job. You won't have to dip 
out the water or scour the bowl, either. 


Sani-Flush is different from anything with which you have 


ever tried to clean the closet. Get a can of Sani-Flush at once. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1113 Walnut Avenue. Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Toronto 


lf your 

dealer wishes to 
accommodate you, 
can supply Sani-Flush. 
It ts regularly handled in all 
up-to-date grocery, drug, an 

lepartment stores. Rather than 
do without Sani-Flush send us 25 
cents (stamps or coin) for a full- 
size can. Jt will be sent postpaid. 


The Bridge Across 


IX 


HE. shattered, bullet-riddled door swung 

open in the gale. The storm shook the old 
rafters as a cat shakes its prey, and the walls 
creaked and groaned as the flood swirled 
against them, seeking entry. 

She stood for a moment, leaning against 
the lintel, looking at him. He had dragged 
himself back to his table and had been Writing 
A sheet of half-covered paper had {allen on 
the floor as though swept away by a move. 
ment of despair. But now he lay face down. 
ward, his arms outstretched, and cried. And 
his crying was no longer pitiable and cop. 
temptible. It was terrible. It was a laying 
bare of the man’s soul. ! 

“Chris!” she whispered. ‘‘ Chris!’ 

He did not answer, did not lift his head, but 
suddenly the heaving shoulders were still. 
She saw his hands clench themselves in jp. 
credulous tension. ‘ She stumbled toward him, 
holding to the table in her weakness. “Chris, 
Chris, I’ve come back.” 

He lifted his head now, and she saw that 
the madness, the sullen, sneering bitterness, 
had gone. As death wipes out all trace of evil, 
so his face had been swept clear. And they 
looked at each other as though they saw each 
other for the first time after many years. 

“T am not fit to live,” he said quietly, “not 
fit to live.” 

“How you have suffered, Chris!’’ 

His eyes searched hers with a simple wonder. 
“How do you know?” 

““A door opened,” she murmured almost to 
herself, ‘‘and I saw through.” 

“T can tell you now—”’ 

“T know. They tortured you, Chris.” 

“That was nothing. It was what they made 
of me—” 

She had dropped down in the chair opposite 
him, and he looked across at her, and she saw 
what had lain hidden behind his eyes. It was 
as though he threw down his last defense 
before her. 

“Tt is terrible to become a murderer and a 
coward,” he said. 

“‘They tortured you,” she repeated out of 
her pain. 


UDDENLY he began to speak with a new 

eagerness, with the same tragic simplicity. 
“T could not live without you,” he said. “I 
had nothing left but the things you did for 
me—your touch, the sound of your voice, 
your step. However much I seemed to reject 
them, they were the things I dreamed of, clung 
to as to my last little shred of decency, of 
humanity. And when I knew that they were 
going, too, that I should never hear them or 


see them again, my brain snapped. I went 


mad. Iam not mad any more.” 

She stretched out her hands toward 
“How you suffered, Chris!”’ 

He did not seem to see her gesture. He 
drew himself up a little. ‘I want you 
to know one thing before you go,” he said. 
“You thought I was bitter and jealous be- 
cause- you -had taken my job from me. + You 
thought I took you away from it to satisfy 
my spite. I let you think so because it hurt 
me less. But it wasn’t that. I—I used tobe 
a sportsman, Jean—long ago—and you are 
the better man. I’d—I’d be proud to follow 
you, to give place to you, to watch you climb. 
It was because I loved you, because I had held 
you so long between me and madness—out 
there in the desert—that I could not let yeu 
go. And when you looked at me that frst 
night, I knew that I had lost you, that it was 
all dead in you, that I was only something 
|terrible and hideous that had come into your 
life. You were sorry. You tried to hide it 
from me. But I knew. And I could not 
tell you what was in my heart for fear of your 
pity.” 

Her eyes widened with remembrance. “T 
| know.” 

' “And TI hated him,” he went or mbly, 
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Note How 
Become 


Note the Cost, from 


HIS is the way to keep food 

_ bills down while maintaining 

luscious flavors in your dishes. 

This is the way to get plain foods con- 
sumed with relish and delight. 


Don’t serve merely “boiled rice.” 
Serve boiled rice with raisins. It’s a 
plain food no longer with raisins. 

Likewise stewed prunes or other 
fruits are immensely improved when 
raisins are stewed with them. 

Try bread pudding also, made from left- 
ever bread, witha handful of Sun-Maid 

aisins added. That's new and delightful 

‘a different dessert’ with these raisins to 
lend charm. 

Serve raisins in Jiffy-Jelk.and other , jéll; 
desserts, and in economical Indian pudding. 

Bake them-in corn bread. Put them>in 
fruit salads. They place all these foods on 
a higher plane both in respect to flavor and 
nutrition. 

Raisins supply_ 1560 calories of energiz- 
ing-nutriment per pound. A pound of becf 
steak furnishes. 1090 calories. A pound of 
eggs provides 720 calories. 

Raisins also supply phosphorus, iron and 
other mineral elements as well as vegetable 
fats and proteins. 

Thus you see that raisins should have 
a place in every diet.1or their value as a 
food. 


SUN-MAI 


Three varieties; Seeded (seeds removed), blue pack- 
age; Séedless (grown without seeds), red package; 
Clusters (on the stem), blue’ package.- All first-class 
dealers,sell them. 


November Good Housekeeping 


Tidian Pudding 
ceith Sun-Matid Raisins 


Plain Foods 
Enticing . 
1 to 4 Cents per Dish 


The foods mentioned above can- be pre- 
pared in most localities at a cost of. Ic to 
4c per serving, including Sun-Maid Raisins. 

They. are the lowest in. cost while the 
most luxurious in flavor-of any dishes that 
we know. 

Try them in 
ready acceptance. 
save. 


your home. Note. their 
And see how much you 


Always Buy This Brand 


Sun-Maid- Raisins are made from a 
juicy, thin-skinned variety of California 
grapes—a kind that is too fragile to ship 
to: distant. markets fresh.” But-they make 
a tender, luscious raisin, the finest ever 
known. 

Try these grapes, as Sun-Maid - Raisins. 
They are Nature’s own confections. . You 
will never ask again for merely . “raisins” 
once you know what “Sun-Maid” brings. 


“700 Sun-Maid Recipes”’—sent Free 


will help you use these raisins 
Every recipe 


This book 
in scores of economical ways. 
is tested, practical and good. 
card for it and we'll 


Just send a post 
Let it prove the pos- 


mail it to you FREE. 
sibilities of raisins. 
Raisin candies are delicious. hey 
sugar. Ask for them at candy shops. 
California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership gooo Growers, Fresno, Cal. 








D Raisins 





The Bridge Across 


“because he was all that I had been and be 
cause I knew that you loved him and were 
going to him. And I could not bear it. Per. 
haps years ago I could have been brave and 
generous, but they—they crippled me out 
there, and I could not—even my love was a 
poor, distorted thing.” 

“There was never any love between John 
and me,” she answered, “only our work. 
And-I have come back.” 

“T tried to tell you often,” he said, “but 
I knew that you would not understand. You 
would not remember. To you it would have 
been as though a wretched, loathsome beggar 
had come whining to you for your love, | 
could see the disgust in your eyes, and that 
silenced me. Now it is all different. It js 
finished between us. You will not be offended 
at my telling you. Perhaps you will be glad. 
Even if you were not going, even if I could keep 
you, I give you freedom—” 

There was a faint, mysterious smile about 
her gray lips. ‘I have come back, Chris,” 
she repeated. 

The sound of the rising water had grown 
louder. The advance guard had _ broken 
through. It muttered at its work beneath 
their feet. And suddenly the man heard, 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“The flood!” she answered with subdued 
triumph. 

‘“‘And you?”’ 

“T was in the boat. I rowed back.” 

For the first time his eyes rested on the 
dark, spreading stain upon her dress. “Oh, 
God—I hurt you!” 

She shook her head doggedly, proudly. 
“Tt is nothing. It is only a little wound. I 
thought at first I might save us both, but I am 
not strong any more.” 

“Youcame back!” hecriedout. ‘“ Youknew 
that I was helpless, that I could save neither 
of us, that I must sit here—and wait! What 
have you done?” 

““Some people seek understanding all their 
lives, Chris,” she said dreamily, “and find it 
in a minute—sometimes in the last minute of 
all—” suddenly she slipped to her knees, 
leaning against him—‘‘as I have dene.” 

“Why did you come back?” he repeated. 

She did not answer, but she lifted his hands 

slowly, first one, then the other, and kissed 
them. Before the night closed on her the 
second time, she looked up at him. It seemed 
to her that in that moment weakness and 
suffering dropped from him like a husk, that 
he grew young and splendid again before her 
eyes. 
He sat with his arm about her, listening. 
He heard the pitiful creaking of the old floors, 
the deeper, murderous rush of the river. His 
head was thrown back in an attitude of tense 
expectancy. The sweat of effort was about 
his mouth. He was very still, as Samson 
may have been still before the great resur- 
rection of his manhood. 

Then suddenly he stood up. 

He stood up and, gathering the woman in 
his arms, carried her to the door. 


Armenia Calls 


(Continued from page 21 


Greeks also suffering under the heavy yoke 
of the tyrannous Turkish rule, is making 4 
special appeal to you to send money orders, 
checks, War Savings Stamps, or Liberty 
Bonds. Five dollars a month means one more 
Armenian baby saved; please, please, send 
five dollars for one month, for two, for as many 
months as you possibly can. Under any 
circumstances let me lay upon your conscience 
this obligation: Do send something. It 1s 4 
cause that is worthy of the warmest support. 

Address contributions to Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Treasurer, American Committee lor 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, 1 Macison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Mirandy on Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 47) 


thinkin’ "bout dem folks what had tu’key 
for dinner, whilst I didn’t have nothin’ but 
chicken, an’ what had fancy ice cream in 
place of my apple pie, an’ what was a drinkin’ 
wine whilst all I had was coffee. But Lawd-a- 
mercy, Sis Peruna, when my mind travels 
back now to dem days when I had real tasty 
eatin’ on de table, an’ plenty of hit, I jes’ sheds 
hungry tears, an’ I wonders dat I didn’t have 
‘uf sense to know dat I was livin’ in a fatten- 
in’ pen. ; 

“An’ you better b’lieve, Sis Peruna, dat 
when de time comes agin when I can git all de 
white bread I wants, an’ don’t git de heart 
failure whenever I inquires de price of po’k 
chops, an’ brilin’-size chickens, why, I’s gwine 
to make ev’y meal a Thanksgiving feast. 


“ AN’ den dere is our famblys, Sis Peruna. 

Dere ain’t many of us ever felt lak we had 
to waste much time or worry de Lawd much 
‘bout thankin’ him for de kind of a husband 
or chillen dat he done wisht on us. Mostly 
we felt lak dey wa’n’t half good ’nuf for us, an’ 
dat we got a pretty raw deal when we got de 
sort dat we did. An’ furdermo, dey was lots 
of trouble an’ worry, an’ we felt mo’ lak 
puttin’ ‘em in de class of afflictions instid of 
blessin’s. 

“I know dat’s de way I felt "bout my 
George Washington Thomas Jefferson Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I was a po’, overwukked woman, 
wid fo’ odder small chillen a hangin’ to my 
skirts, an’ yowling wid de colic, an’ fightin’ wid 
each odder mongst my wash tubs when he 
come ‘long, an’ so I didn’t feel no cause to git 
out a brass band an’ celebrate my good luck 
in havin’ anodder baby when George Washing- 
ton was born. 

“An’ he suttenly was a aggrifrettin’ child 
dat was up to his neck in mischief from de time 
he could crawl across de flo’, an’ he was one of 
de catchin’ kind, what caught everything from 
measles to scarlet fever dat went round, so 
dat when I wasn’t savin’ de cat from him, I was 
settin’ up nights a nursin’ him. An’ when he 
growed up, he was jes’ plain boy wid no signs of 
angel wings sproutin’ on his shoulder blades, 
an’ hit took me, and his pa, an’ de trunk strop 
to keep him in de straight an’ narrow way an’ 
tied to a job. 

“No’m, dere wa’n’t nothin’ ’bout George 
Washington Thomas Jefferson Abraham Lin- 
coln’s daily life an’ conversation to make me 
think dat Gord had vouchsafed me a blessin’ 
in dat boy dat I never could be thankful ’nuf 
for, or dat jes’ to know dat pretty soon he’d 
be comin’ in for dinner an’ eat up every- 
thing in sight, an’ fuss becase I hadn’t 
starched his collars stiff ‘nuf, was all dat I 
needed to make me happy. 

‘““No’m, I never dreamed "bout bein’ thankful 
fo’ George Washington Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln, or thinkin’ dat hit was a 
blessed miracle dat he had all of his legs, an’ 
his arms, an’ his eyesight, an’ wa’n’t maimed 
nor disfigured, but you better b’lieve dat if 
dat boy comes home safe an’ sound from de 
war, dis old woman is gwine to let out a 
hallelujah dat’ll bring out de police re- 
serves. 


“AN [ specks I ain’t different from ’bout a 
: million odder women what complained 
‘bout what a burden deir chillen was, an’ how 
much trouble deir husbands were, an’ dat 
didn’t see no cause dat a woman had to be 
thankful for havin’ to walk de colic, an’ fix 
up diet for a man wid de dispepsia, but dat 
wouldn’t ask no greater blessin’ on dis Thanks- 
giving Day dan jes’ to have de one dat dey 
love grumble at ’em an’ tell ’em dat hit is a 
funny thing dat a woman can make soup fo’ 
thuty years widout ever findin’ out how much 
salt to put in hit. 

“An’ anodder thing we’s got to be thankful 
fo’, Sis Peruna, is dat we’s done found out dat 
folks is got a lot mo’ to ’em dan we thought 


dey had, an’ mos’ of us averages up a little | 





The Errors Made 


In Tooth Pastes 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
































Why They Failed 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So any brushing which omits that film 
does very little good. 


The evidence shows that the tooth brush 
needs aid. Tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. Millions find that well-brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. 


Modern dentists know the reason. It 
lies in a film—a slimy film—which brush- 
ing does not end. Most tooth trouble 
finds its source in that film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It gets 
into crevices and stays. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. 
We Now 


That film is albuminous, so Pepsodent is 
based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin mixtures cannot serve 
this purpose. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 
method, used in Pepsodent, which makes 
it possible nowadays to keep teeth from 
film accumulation. 


Many clinical tests have proved the 


They, 


Tooth pastes have aimed to remove food 
debris, or counteract acid, or combat 
germs. But the cause of tooth troubles 
lay imbedded in film, where the tooth 
brush failed to reach them. 


Science now has found a way to combat 
that film. Able authorities have proved 
it by clinical tests. It is now embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent, and we 
are asking all to prove it by a simple one- 
week test. 


Use Pepsin 


effects of Pepsodent. They are now be- 
yond possible question. You can prove 
them yourself, and in one week, if you 
will make the test. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch re- 
sults. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 


One week will give you a new conception 
of what teeth-cleaning means. And we do 
not believe you will ever return to old, in- 
efficient methods. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


* 
Pepsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere vais 
1 ) 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 166, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 
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OVINGTON’S 


1 PiMPHASIS 


is placed on useful 


things here at Ovington’s this 


year. 


And yet a glimpse of the 


new catalogue or a personal visit 
will show you that it is possible 
for an article to be as good to 
look at as it is good to use. 


579—These are 
new and very 
attractive. Ma- 
hogany candle- 
sticks with tousled 
stick and _ large 
base. _14 inches 
high. With candles 
$4.00. Without 
$3.50 the pair. 


488— Conserve 
your bread supply! 
Cut it on the table 
with these decora- 
tive implements—an oval board, a sharp- 
ened knife, and you will not waste a crumb. 
Attractive, practical and only $3.50 complete. 


se «sg 


513—Individual breakfast set and tray of twenty pieces, 
decorated with pink roses and blue forget-me-nots on 
white china. Price, set $12.00. Tray $2.50 extra. 


i eaiiadl 
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485—Three pepper shaker and three 
salt shakers, all in sterling silver are as 
handsome in their case as they are 
beautiful and useful out of it. Aud 
they are only $10.00. 


515—Tea set of six cups and saucers, teapot, sugar bowl and cream 


pitcher. 


in natural colors and edged with gold. 


497—Syrup from this syrup 
jug will be no hardship when 
the sugar supply is low. Of 
plated silver with a tray— 
$3.50 


Ot white china decorated with delicate colored flower. 


Special value $5.00. 


578—A single light stand with a 
decorated parchment shield make 
an attractive light for any room. 
Stand in antique finish, old rose 
coloring with a spray of colored 
flowers. Shield with old rose band 
around the edge and basket of col- 
ored flowers in center. Height 
over all 16 inches,shield front 6x9 
inches. Price $10.00. 


509—Japanese china teapo , dec- 
orated with a solid background of 
either black, green, pink or yellow 
with colored birds and flowers. 
Unusual value $3.50 
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Mirandy on Thanksgiving 


better, even in our own eyes, dan we "spected 
we would. Maybe we’s sort of got down to 
hard pan an’ found ourselves, an’ underneath 
de selfishness, an’ de love of easy livin’, dere 
was somethin’ dat give us ’nuf backbone to 
stand up lak men an’ women an’ choose de 
right when de time come at last to show our 
colors. 

“T’se seed men whose souls I’d a swore was 
de size and de shape of a dollar, give up de 
business dat was makin’ ’em rich an’ go off to 
serve deir country widout pay. An’ I’se seed 
women what had never done a lick of wuk in 
de world, an’ what wa’n’t nothin’ but clothes 
horses to hang finery on, take off deir fluffy 
ruffles, an’ roll up deir sleeves, an’ go way to 
wuk twenty hours a day scrubbin’ de floors of 
hospitals. 

‘An’ T’se seed boys quit deir wuk an’ deir 
play, an’ wid set faces shoulder a gun, an’ go 
off to fight an’ die in de trenches becase dey 
loved deir country better dan deir lives. An’ 
I’se seed mothers givin’ deir sons for somethin’ 
dat was bigger even dan mother love, an’, 
somehow, hit makes you proud an’ thankful 
jes’ to be a human bein’. 

‘An’ dat’s why I think dat we’s got occasion 
to celebrate dis Thanksgiving Day, an’ whilst 
I don’t expect to gorge myself on no tu’key an’ 
cranberry sauce, I does ’spect to feast on de 
tales of what our boys is doin’ over dere, an’ 
de account of what plain folks lak you an’ me 
is doin’ over here, an’ I’se gwine to have one 
splurgious occasion of hit.” 

“Well,” ’spons Sis Peruna, “you sho is 
wukin’ your thanker overtime.” 


Sugar and Character 


(Continued from page 56) 


a pound and sixteen level tablespoonfuls to a 
cup, it is easy to estimate the daily allow- 
ance.” 

Still another suggestion comes from New 
York City—a suggestion, by the way, that 
furnished the title for this page. A house- 
keeper writes: 

“Who is the sugar pig in your family? For 
every family has a sugar pig. I found this out 
when I tried the plan of individual sugar bowls 
to accustom my family to the new régime. A 
common fund was assigned to the kitchen to 
be used in cooking dishes eaten by us all. Then 
the remainder of the monthly allowance was di- 
vided equally, and each person had his own 
supply in his own bowl. After the first week, 
when each one saw his sugar going, going, 
going, the most careful measuring and dis- 
tributing began. Too much sugar in the coffee 
meant too little on the fruit or cereal. Too 
much sugar generally, the first of the month, 
meant none at all the last of the month. 
Sa\ing sugar became a personal problem, 
thus shifting the responsibility from the 
home-maker who usually plans and propor- 
tions for all. And we found that one member 
ate most of the sugar in our family, had been 
eating it for years, but we never knew it be- 
fore. And we had to make a no-poaching 
rule to protect the one who ate the least. 
Saving sugar is not a matter of family adjust- 
ment but of individual sacrifice in these 
days.” 


Let the Grown-ups Do the Saving 
Bet one caution is needed for every house- 

hold in which there are children, and that 
caution calls for liberality, where they are con- 
cerned, at the expense of the grown people. It 
is an actual fact that the starch digestion of 
children and the fat digestion of children 1s 
relatively weak in comparison with the grown- 
up’s. It is also an actual fact that there is more 
proportional heat radiation from a child’s body 
than from a grown person’s. Children need 
heat foods, so be careful that you do not cut 
down their sugar ration too much. Put the 
chief burden of the sacrifice on the grown-up 
members of the family. 
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inh Bake in the care-free way 


1en to 


Then ‘ . eee 
ras di- Baking days can be days of worry and urements and this eliminates waste. 


ee fatigue, or they can be days of gratifying RyYZON itself is dependable and you can 
poing, accomplishment. count on uniform, successful results. 

dls- 
= When you bake with RYZON and the Ryzon is packed in the full pound, 
nth, Ryzon Baking Book 16-ounce package. At 


th. 

he you remove all guess- — The new Ryzon Baking Book (original price | forty cents per pound, 
l the work. The RYZON $1.00) containing 250 practical recipes, many of it is the economical as 
‘opor- sani : . conservation value and others easily adapted to well as “The Perfect 
pes ecipes are gives in present day needs, will be mailed postpaid upon : ° ° a 24 

it. be- accurate, level meas- receipt of 30c in stambs or coin, except in Canada. Baking Powder. 
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This Shows Why 


“Wearener” 


Hot Water Bottles 


Give Better Service 


They are MOULDED in 
one piece— not separale pieces 
cemented r—and have no 
seams or ome a a 


eee 
cut in De nomng the 
one piece construction. 


The rubber is strong, thick, 
pliable, and long-wearing. It 
stands severe service 

cone Patented Wide-Funnel- 

|-Oval -Neck suction 
side strength where most 
hot water bottles are weakest. 
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Have You a Good 
Hot Water Bottle in Your Home? 


One you can depend upon in an emergency? - 
_Such a hot water bottle is a real household neces- 
in sickness, and a true comfort for 
gold ie ills, aches, pains and many other npr 
t home should never be without » 
bottle, If you need a new one, get 2” PAREVER™ 
No. 40--it's « hot water bottle you can depend upes. 


FAULTLESS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UBBER GOODS 


oods purchased for your home bears either the name “WEAREVER” or 


er BE SURE OF SATISFACTION, insist that every piece of Rubber 
G 


“FAULTLESS.” These names identify a complete line of the finest Rubber 
Goods for home use being made today, some of which are shown on this page. 


Each article has been carefully developed and perfected to serve best the potions purpose for 
which it is made. Many have patented improvements which make them more practical for their pur- 
poses. All will give thoroughly satistactory, long-lasting service in your home. y will not fail in 
any way when they are needed but can be depended upon for regular or emergency use. Measured 


by their quality, and bv the comfort and service they give, “FAULTLESS’-““WEAREVER®™ 
Rubber Goods are the finest values you can buy 


Ask your dealer for “FAULTLESS”-“WEAREVER” Rubber Goods when you need any 
Household, Toilet, Nursery and Sick Room rubber articles. If he does not have these goods in stock, 


and will not get what you want, write us and we will direct you to our dealer nearest to you who has 
these goods in stock, or we will serve you from the factory 


Write for Free Booklet 


We will be glad to mail you, without charge, an interesting, illustrated booklet regarding Rubber 


Goods and their proper use and care. 


It also describes some of the Rubber Goods we make. Write for it 


Suubiles THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY par. 
Makers of a Complete Line of High Grade Rubber Goods 1345 


JULY 


for Household, Toilet, Nursery and Sick Room 
1117 RUBBER STREET ASHLAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


FAULTLESS “Y\earever” RUBBER GOODS 


SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ARE LISTED BELOW 


ROA U8 PAL One 


A—‘WEAREVER"” No. 40 Hot Water 
Bottle. (Pat. Mch. 20,06) Moulded- 
No Seams or Bindings to Jeak. Maroon 
Color. Sizes 2 and 3. Also Face Bottles 
in sizes 00 and 0; '% and 1 pint 
respec tively. 

B—"WEAREVER" No. 24 Fountain 
Syringe. Moulded—No Seams or Bind- 
ings to leak. Maroon Color. Sizes 
2 qt. and 3qt. 

C-—FAULTLESS NURSER—the Next 
Best to Mother's Breast. The nipple’s 
patented (July 13, °15) features make 
nursing comfortable and beneficial .San- 
itary, hygienic,durable and economical. 

Dw, EAREVER” Rubber Sponge. 

““A size for every hand ;” six sizes inall. 

E—FAULTLESS Sponge Brush. A 
handy bath requisite. Three sizes. 

F—FAULTLESS Toilet Brush. An aid 
to a better complexion. 


L—WEAREVER"” Household Rubber Gloves. All 
Rubber. Golden-red. Sizes 7-8-9 and 10 inclusive. 


G—FAULTLESS “KANTCHOKE” 
Nipple. (Pat. June 22,'09) Regula 
Shope. Pure Para (Dark) or Pure Gui 
Transparent (Light); also White, 
Maroon and Black. 

H—FAULTLESS “KANTCHOKE” 
Nipple. (Pat, June 22,'09) Ball Tot 
Shape. Pure Guin Transparent 
(Light) ; also Maroon and Black 

I—FAULTLESS Infant Syringe 
Golden Red Buib and Hard Rubber 
Pipe. 2 and 3 oz. sizes. 

Ft AULTLESS Ear-and-Ulcer 
Syringe. Maroon Color. 1, 3 and4 
02. sizes. 


K—FAULTLESS “‘TAKE-A-PART” 
Infant and Ear-and-Ulcer Syringes. 
Bulb and pipe can be taken apart for 
cleansing. 


ee 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
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Fitting Your Lamp to 
Your Needs 


(Continued from page 40) 

upper left on page. 40. It is placed on a 
satinwood console-table, with its light reflected 
in a long mirror hung above it. The shade 
js made of china silk, tinted a green to match 
the lamp, and melts into the richness of the 
satinwood table. The severe bands at the top 
and bottom give to it character and do not 
detract from the decoration on the vase or from 
the lovely old table on which it stands. 

Chinese vases lend themselves to various 
treatments on account of their sizes, shapes, 
and varied colorings. These are usually 
mounted on teakwood or bronze bases, and 
are best suited for living-room or library, 
although a boudoir that had as its crowning 
note a vase lamp in jade green, with a warm 
and dull gold gauze shade, will always stand 
out in my mind as a beautiful picture. In 
this boudoir the only other bit of pure color 
was furnished in the gauze silk sash curtains 
of jade green, which hung beneath long mauve 
tafleta curtains and gave just the needed 
reflection of color. 

Italian pottery and alabaster vases make 
most beautiful lamps, and old silver, brasses, 
and pewter vie with crystal and glass for a 
chance to become electrified and shine forth 
under a fascinating shade. 


Make the Shade Yourself 


There is no end to the styles in lamp-shades, 
but the simple ones-are in the best taste. 
And any of the shades shown or described 
here can be made at home. They should be 
made with the greatest of care. Because of 
their very simplicity they must be perfect in 
line and workmanship, and, above all, they 
must be of colors and materials that will 
throw a good light, and at the same time 
harmonize with the furnishings of the room. 

But first, the shade must take its form from 
the standard on which it is to be used, and 
must conform in contour and size, else no 
amount of beautiful color and careful work- 
manship can redeem it. 

The decoration of the room must be con- 
sidered in choosing lamp-shades. When the 
walls and floor covering are in solid color, there 
may be decoration on the shade, and this is 
one of the places where painted parchment 
shades may be used with good effect. When 
there is much decoration used on the walls 
or furniture covering, the severely plain shades 
will look best. 


In a Living Room 


In a living-room where one finds color and 
variety in books, flowers, pictures, and numer- 
ous other things that make for comfort and 
convenience, the subdued shades made of 
related color schemes or soft-toned parchment, 
with or without decoration, will be most 
pleasing. A long, low table, for instance, like 
that in the picture at the upper right on page 
41, may have a pair of lamps made from old 
Chinese vases mounted on teakwood bases 
and shaded with soft green taffeta shades 
lined with dull gold silk. Here the shades 
are finished with a dull silver bullion fringe 
which harmonizes with the silver-green shade. 
Lamps placed as these are, at either end of a 
table, are most decorative, and make two 
people enjoy their reading, when one large 
lamp would give comfert but to one and 
would make a less well-balanced decoration. 


Relation of Lamp, Table, and Chair 


_ In these days when small tables have come 
into their own and are used beside almost 
every chair or couch, there is no excuse for 
not having a proper light for whatever occasion 
one may wish, and nothing lends itself more 
to the making of a comfortable, livable room 
than attractive lights. A writing table should 
have one placed at the left of the writer, as 
shown at the lower right on page 41. In 
such a case, the lamp should be low enough 


A WAR MESSAGE 
FOR THE FURNITURE BUYER 


America must win the war—and-the big job of American 
manufacturers is the production of war essentials. 


To this vital task many of the skilled Berkey & Gay 
workers are now applying themselves. Naturally our nor- 
mal output of furniture is, therefore, diminished. 


However, our reserve stock in Grand Rapids and New 
York with such other furniture as we may be able to 
manufacture, in addition to goods of our make now in the 
stores of our dealers, will, we hope, be sufficient to supply 
necessary requirements during the period of the war. 


Where the purchase of new furniture is necessary, choose 
Berkey & Gay furniture. Each piece bears our inlaid Shop- 
Mark—the symbol of excellence in material, in cabinet work 
and design. 








Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


452 Monroe Avenue 


Grand Rapids Michigan 


A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay furniture may be seen atour 
New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


RUBY GLOSS 















i ForBed Rooms, 

“THE CLEANING POLISH” ||| Fresh Air Evie Rooms 

Quality and merit make it the best* for ou Bath Rooms, 
fine furniture, panos, victrolas, autos School iN 

and all varnished surfaces. | RE s Hospitals, 

POSITIVELY GREASELESS ||| — Offices, Etc. 





Use it with a Ruby Gloss Mop on 
Easy Flow hardwood floors. You will be delighted. 


— If not at your dealer's write 
25c and 50c THE E. W. HAYDEN CO. 
Sizes TOLEDO, OHIO 


*This guarantee printed on every bottle of Ruby Gloss: 
“If Ruby Gloss isn’t a better polish than anything else of 
its kind return the bottle and we will refund your money” 











| 1840 Penobscot Bidg. 


Reais Es 
Frames of selected hard wood, finished in ‘‘mission oak,” 
oil-stained. A specially treated, fine meshed, buff-colored 
cotton cloth forms the center of the ventilator and actsasa 


filter. wo. G93. 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
No. G- 96. 9 ins. hizh, adjustable 34 to 59 ins. wide 
‘No. G-153._ 15 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
Price No.G- 93 - - 6Qcents each, 2 for $1.00 
i ‘0. G- 96 - - 75 cents each, 3 ‘** $2.00 
** No. G-153 -_ -. 7Scentseach,3 ‘* $2.00 
Cash with order. The above prices cover delivery 
any place east of Missouri River. 
Order from your dealer or from us. 
THE CONTINENTAL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 6 101 
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Government...’’ 


| “Published by the 
* 


<« 
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OT long ago an enthusiastic friend presented 
me to a lady with the remark, by way of iden- 


tification, that I am associated with Goop 
HousEKEEPING. 


“Oh,” she said knowingly,—“‘the magazine that is 
published by the government.” 


That remark coming from a woman, especially well 
informed, possesses no small significance because it 
reflects quite eloquently the position that Goop 
HousEKEEPING has assumed in working out the prob- 
lems affecting life in the United States today. 


Our effort to work with the government, to work 
with those indefatigable women who are making 
American life, and fighting the war at home, has been 
sincere. It has been conscientious. It has been un- 
selfish—so unselfish, in fact, that an impression has 
become current that Goop HousEKEEPING is pub- 
lished by the government. This is due undoubtedly 
to the fact that every page in Goop HousEKEEPING, 
whether concerned with fact, or fiction, or food, or 
fashion, has been constructive. In its official bulle- 
tins, the United States Food Administration has en- 


We feel a certain pride in the position we now 
maintain because Goop HousEKEEPING has not been, 
in any sense, an opportunist. It has not swung sud- 
denly into position by virtue of economic or social 
pressure; it has not taken advantage of a temporary 
condition to gain popular favor. For years before 
the war Goop HousEKEEPING prepared for just such 
an emergency. It has aimed to become a vital part 
of national life and it is this consistent endeavor 
which makes it possible for us today to aid, conspic- 
uously in our own field, in the great work of con- 
servation and reconstruction. 


If, in your opinion, there is something we may yet 


do to help you, or your community, or the govern- 
ment, write me a personal note. I shall be grateful 


for your suggestions. 


phi 


Business Manager. 
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Fitting Your Lamp to 
Your Needs 


to throw the light on the writing and not into 
the eyes of the writer. A comfortable chair 
is no longer considered adequate unless there 
is a small table of some sort by the arm of jt 
with a proper light on it. This is attractively 
illustrated at the lower right on page 41, ~ 
For more formal rooms, shades made of 
Italian or other old lace over silk linings, or 
made of chiffon or gauze silk in various colors 
are consistent and lovely. Linings may be 
made of contrasting colors with very charming 
effect, as the lining will give only a soft glow 
when the light is on, and will not interfere 
with the color scheme in the daytime. 


Boudoir Lamp-Shades 


Boudoir lamp-shades may have less formal- 
ity and greater variety than those for any 
other room. The one illustrated at the lower 
right on page 41 is used in a room with pretty 
colored walls, paneled with molding which 
is touched with soft French blue. This shade 
is made of blue chiffon shirred very full at 
the top and bottom and finished with bands 
of chenille and a hem of the chiffon which 
hangs below the silk. The chenille is in a 
deeper tone of blue than the chiffon and is 
flecked with gold. The lining is rose color, 
and there is a rose made of satin ribbon, which 
shades from a deep rose to a pale pink and 
is relieved with green leaves. The standard 
is a fluted wood column painted the same 
pretty tone as the walls, and the little grooves 
are striped in blue. Care must be taken in 
placing small lamps on small tables, and 
larger lamps on the larger tables, so that there 
will be no unbalanced feeling, and comfort 
will play the most important part in the 
arrangement. 


The Floor Lamp 


The floor lamp-shade shown in the middle on 
page 41 is made of chiffon in a soft blue tone, 
lined with dull, gold-colored silk, and is finished 
with a hem and fold of the chiffon over which 
hangs a wool fringe edged with a narrow, 
dull-gold lace. The standard is painted a 
deeper blue, like the old Chinese lacquer, with 
tracings of dull gold. Such lamps are very 
effective when used in pairs, and when properly 
arranged, give much dignity to a room. 

For the corner of the library or living-room 
to which the real book-lover may retreat, the 
floor lamp is admirable. It is high enough to 
throw its light on the titles of those low book- 
shelves where the bookish one always keeps 
the favorite volumes, and yet it throws its 
light downward over the shoulder of the reader 
in an easy chair. There are, indeed, few 
nooks of a home more inviting and satisfying 
than that which contains a floor lamp, and 
beneath its spreading silk shade a small book- 
case with the best loved books, and a big easy 
chair. 


Soldiers Make ‘Princess Pat” 
Lamp-Shades 
“Princess Pat” has inspired the convales- 
cent Canadian soldiers in making lamp- 
shades that are charming and give play to 


| much imagination and originality. They are 


quite simple and may easily be made at home. 


| The essentials consist of heavy white paper, a 


wire frame, and gay chintzes or colored prints. 
The idea is to cut out the designs in the chintz 
and paste them on the paper shade. It Is 
remarkable, the variety of designs that may be 
obtained in this way. In such shades geomet- 
rical figures make a more formal decoration 
than do dancing girls, garlands of flowers, 
bands of butterflies, or birds on the wing, but 
they are all equally attractive, and in_theit 
arrangement and color lie their charm. These 
shades are finished at the top and bottom with 
bands of the same color as the decoration, oF 
bands of plain material in the predominating 
color or in black. 
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Loganberry 


The finest berry flavor in existence. 
We use 65 of these famous Oregon 
berries in the bottled flavor for one 
Jiffy-Jell dessert. There is a wealth 
of fresh Loganberry taste. 





Pineapple 


A favorite fruit flavor, impossible 
without the vial. It must be sealed to 
keep. Half a ripe pineapple is used in 
the flavor for each Jiffy-Jell dessert. 


\ 


Mint 


Flavored with the liquid essence of 
fresh mint. It makes an instant gar- 
nish jell, rich in mint-leaf flavor. 


Serve with meats. 








10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 


One in Each Package 
Mint 
For Mint Jell 
Lime 
For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Lemon 
For Desserts 
Also Coffee 
Flavor 


Two Packages 
for 25 Cents 


an 
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Lime Fruit 

Makes a tart, green salad jell. Serve 
with the salad; or mix cooked or un- 
cooked vegetables into the jell before 


cooling. Or put in meat scraps and 
make a delicious meat loaf. 











Style 4 


Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages 
of Jiffy-Jell, in two of the flavors pic- 
tured. Then send this coupon to us. 

Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will mail you three individual 
dessert molds as we picture. 

Or enclose 20c and we will send six 
molds—enough to serve a full package 
of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send your choice of these 
larger aluminum molds, valued at 50c 
each: 

Pint Dessert Mold, heart-shaped. 

Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. 

Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold. 

Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. 


Aluminum 





















Individual Molds 
Value, 60c for Six 
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Jiffy je 





For Desserts and Salads — Fruit Flavors in Vials 


We Will Pay You 


In Dessert Molds, if You Will Try Two of 


These Favorite Flavors 


This is the time of all times when you need Jiffy-Jell. 


The fresh-fruit season is over, and Jiffy-Jell brings you quick, econom- 
ical desserts, rich in fresh-fruit flavor. 


These are times to save money. A single package of Jiffy-Jell serves 
six in mold form. Or it serves 12 1f you whip the jell. 


These are sugar-ration times. Jiffy-Jell comes ready-sweetened. Most 


other desserts are large consumers of sugar. 


These are times to save left-overs. With Jiffy-Jell 
you can make them into delightful salads and meat 


loaves. 
Not Like Old-Time Jells 


Jiffy-Jell is not like old-style quick gelatine desserts. 
The fruit flavors are made from the fresh-ripe fruits. 
They come in liquid form, sealed in glass vials—a 
bottle in each package. Their fragrant freshness keeps. 
And the flavors are abundant. 


We picture at the side four favorite flavors. Each 
serves a major purpose. 
We ask you now to try two of these flavors. The 


two at your grocer’s will cost 25 cents. They will be a 
revelation to you in quick, fruity desserts and salads. 


Then send us the coupon, and any mold offer we 
make below is open to your acceptance. 


Do this now. Begin to enjoy Jiffy-Jell at its best, 
as a million homes are doing. 














2°| Mail Us This Coupon 
|| When You Buy Jiffy-Jell From Your Grocer 


1 have today received two packages of Jiffy- 
Jell, in the flavors pictured, from 


[Name of Grocer] 


Now Ienclose......cents, for which mail me the 
following molds as per your offer: 
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[State Molds Wanted] 








Your Name 


Address 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture. Nothing else has true-fruit 
flavors in vials. We will mail assorted individual molds or the heart-shaped pint 
mold unless otherwise requested. Mail coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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In using advertisements see page 6 103 
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Note How Rugs are Beaten, 
Swept and Suction Cleaned! 


HE HOOVER Beating - Sweeping 
Brush, above pictured, is patented. 

The motor (1) which whirls the suc- 

tion fan (2) also turns the shaft (3) which 
runs the belt (4) and revolves the big, soft 
hair brush (5) over 1,000 times a minute. 


Suction raises the rug. The brush, as it 
speedily passes, depresses the rug and 
sweeps it (6). Suction raises the rug again. 
Again the brush depresses and sweeps it 
—and so on, over 1,000 times every min- 
ute, the rug is thus vibrated up and down 
upon an air cushion and swept by the 
soft hair brush. 


Imbedded grit is all dislodged. Stubbornest- 
clinging threads, lint and dirt are all swept 
up. No filth escapes. All is drawn off by 
suction (7) into the dust -tight Hoover bag, 


Only The Hoover is an electric rug-beater, 
a high-speed electric sweeper and a suc- 
tion cleaner combined. 


We, the world’s oldest,* largest and most 
successful makers of electric cleaners, guar- 
antee The Hoover (1) to get ALL the dirt 
and (2) to prolong the life of your rugs. 


Write Box 111 for booklet—or 
Phone “Buyers Aid” locally 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


NORTH CANTON OHIO 


Tenth Successfu! Year 


November Good Housekeeping 
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Time to Use the Dried 
Things 
(Continued from page 55) 
repare, but when you remember how cheap 





and wholesome it is, you become quite recon- 
ciled to the slight added labor. Soak the corn | 
overnight, then cook it slowly for several 
hours. When nearly tender, remove the cover | 
from the saucepan and allow the liquid to | 
cook down to about one-half. Then add a | 
cupful of milk and cook for ten minutes longer. | 
Melt a tablespoonful of margarin with a table- | 
spoonful of flour, and if convenient add a green 

r freed from its seeds and chopped fine. 
Cook to a golden brown and then stir into | 
the corn. Cook five minutes and season with 
salt, pepper, and paprika to taste. 


Luncheon Dishes | 


FOR luncheon, a delicious dish, and one which | 
will help out on a day when the dinner is | 
not very generous, may be provided by using 
corn cooked according to the preceding recipe. 
Pour into greased custard cups or ramekins, 
sprinkle with bread-crums, dot with margarin, 
and brown in a hot oven. Bits of diced bacon | 
may be placed over the top instead of the 
margarin if desired. 

Dried corn with sweet potatoes is also made 
from a foundation of corn which has been | 
soaked and cooked according to the first 
recipe. A cupful of white sauce is then made, 
and the corn is stirred into it. Rub a shallow, | 
earthen baking-dish with margarin and place 
one-half the corn in it, cover with a layer of cold 
boiled sweet potatoes, add a second layer of 
corn, and sprinkle the top of the dish with 
fine bread-crums, dot with margarin, and season 
highly. Then bake to a golden brown. 

Corn Pudding made from dried corn is quite | 
as good as when the fresh corn is used. Soak | 
and cook the corn as usual, and when tender | 
drain and chop it fine, or run it through a 
grinder. To two cupfuls of corn add one cupful 
of milk and two well-beaten eggs, a table- 
spoonful of margarin, pepper, salt, and paprika 
to taste. Pour into a greased pudding- 
dish and sprinkle with paprika and bits of 
margarin. Bake thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Corn Oysters are a very good way to utilize 
dried corn. Chop the corn after soaking and 
cooking it and add to each cupful of pulp two 
well-beaten eggs, one-half cupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of margarin, and one-quarter tea- 
spoontul of salt. Beat-in enough flour to make 
a good drop batter, adding a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder if you wish to have the Corn 
Oysters very light. Drop by spoonfuls into 
hot, deep fat and fry as you would crullers. 
Drain on paper and serve with chili sauce or 
catchup. Honey, powdered sugar, or sirup may 
be served with Corn Oysters, especially when 
they constitute the main dish for luncheon. 





String-Bean Recipes 


[DRIED String-Beans do look hopeless, I will 

admit, for during the drying process they 
lose all their fresh, green tint and shrink into 
little straw-colored rolls like bits of curled brown 
paper. But give these uninviting little rolls 
@ sojourn in cold water, and you will be 
astonished at their rejuvenated appearance. 
When cooking the dried string-bean, add a 
pinch of soda and a teaspoonful of salt to the 
boiling water, for this will do much toward 
restoring their original color. Long, slow 
cooking is, of course, imperative, and it is 
therefore frequently well, when preparing 
string-beans, to cook a sufficiently large 
quantity to serve for several meals, for they 
may be dressed in so many tasty ways that 
ho one will tire of-them. 

String-Beans in White Sauce are an appro- 
priate accompaniment for boiled beef or ham. 
Cook the beans, slowly adding the soda and | 
salt; when tender, drain and rinse them in cold | 
Water. Make a white sauce by cooking to- 
gether a tablespoonful each of margarin and | 
flour and adding one and one-half cupfuls of ’ 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 47 th STREET-4- MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 
REED & BARTON 
SILVERWARE HAS BEEN FOREMOST FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LEADING SILVER MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE WILL BE GLAD 
TO SHOW YOU REED & BARTON EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS 
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Liberty Bonds 


also other valuable papers. The 
Landa Valuable Papers, genuine 
leather, Wallet just the thing. 
Contains eight strong compart- pages 
ments labeled—Liberty Bonds, Bezgen 
Notes and Mortgages, 
Contracts, Policies, Will, etc. 
Keeps documents classified 
as well as in good shape—a £ 
source of comfort and ease of 
mind. Valuable Xmas Giftfor — 
garbody. Size closed 5x 1034 
inches, Title in gold on cover. 









TY SERVES YOUR HOME AND: 
SAVES YOUR TIME — THAT 








Three grades: Style 1, $2.25 O» is PRACTICAL. ECONOMY 5 
Style 2, $1.75 Style 3; $1.00 Gia Large Broad Wide Table Top—Remow- oe 
Same i i Se. Discount 10% dozen orders able Glass Servi ray — Double wer aris 
i oy ey : ved ay igi hy Money refunded Double Handies—Large Deep Undershelves—“Scientifically Silent” 
# not satisfied Catalog of other Landa desirable gifts Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture oe 
FREE. As conditions are disturbed, place your orders tly. anything yet attempted for . a ease of action and absolute 
Order shipped day received. Send draft,M.O.or stamps TODAY. noiselessness. WRITE for ptive Pamphlet and Dealer's Name. 
DA & SONS CO., E 78A, Cl g Comsinarion Prooucts Co.. 411 Tower Buoe..CHicaco, lu. 
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A Pillow for the Body 


HE Sanitary Sealy Tuftless Mattress provides uniform, 

resilient and soothing support for the body. It assists 
in quickly bringing sleep to persons fatigued in mind or 
body. Reclining upon the hygienically clean, snow white 
cotton, you relax and experience the utmost in luxurious 
comfort obtainable through the use of a body-rest. 


The Sealy cotton is inseparably interwoven by the Exclu- 
sive Sealy Air-Weave Process into a single, light, fluffy 
batt, five feet high. This batt is then gently pressed 
down to the required softness, buoyancy and generous 
depth of the mattress. 


The Sealy retains its shape and body-conforming resiliency 
at least a score of years. With proper use it will not 
grow hard, uneven or lumpy. 


Your request will bring attractive cover 
samples, interesting descriptive literature and 
the name of the Sealy Dealer in your city. 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


Made at Sugar Land, Texas, by the Sealy Mattress Co. 


BABY DIMPLES ~ pute vn 


ge cfetp Pins — , Ppp t tnats abso. 
SS . Mg \utely safe. Cov- 
—_——m : y ered spring and 
Pa : a sure-grip shield. 

y Rustproof protection for 


| ae ” baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel. 
black and gold plated. 10cacard. 


cme PE SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
For a smile.all- the while 1200 Broadway, New York 
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Time to Use the Dried 
Things 


| cold milk. Cook till smooth, then season well 

| adding a mere suspicion of mace, and pour 

| over the beans. Simmer for ten minutes and 
serve in a hot vegetable dish. 

String-Bean Salad. Soak, cook, drain, and 
rinse the beans, and then stand them in a very 
cold place to chill thoroughly. Make a French, 
mayonnaise, or boiled dressing, and cut a 
large boiled beet into narrow strips. Mix the 
beans and beet with the dressing, and serye 
on lettuce leaves or arrange in a salad bowl, 
Cut disks or cubes of beet to garnish the salad, 
Thinly sliced onion makes a pleasing addition 
to this salad. 


Soups from Dried Vegetables 
BISQUE of Peas. The dried green peas, 
split peas, or the lima bean or marrow pea 
may each be employed in making this delicious 
soup. Lentils also will answer nicely, although 
they are rather expensive at present. Soak 
one pint of peas overnight, and in the morning 
add sufficient water to make four quarts, 
| Place over the fire with two sliced onions, one 
| chopped pepper, a bay leaf, and a ham-bone 
or any pieces of left-over meat that may be at 
hand, or the bisque may be made without 
meat or meat flavoring of any kind. Cook 
the vegetable till very soft, which will require 
about three hours. Therefore, if the soup is 
intended for the children’s luncheon, it should 
be placed over the fire immediately after 
| breakfast. Mash the peas well, and press 
through a sieve, then return to the fire and 
| season to taste. Add a pint of milk and 
' continue cooking for ten minutes. Then 
blend together a tablespoonful each of flour and 
margarin and add to the hot soup, stirring con- 
| stantly to prevent it from becoming lumpy. 
| Serve hot with crotitons of bread, or pour the 
soup over hard Boston crackers which have 
| been split, buttered, and placed in the bottom 
| of the tureen. 

If you have on hand any dried mushrooms, 
they may be used in various ways. Stewed 
mushrooms are easy to prepare and may be 
used instead of meat occasionally. Soak the 
mushrooms overnight and drain thoroughly. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of margarin in a 


| saucepan, add the mushrooms, and cook for 


two minutes. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge with flour, and add stock or hot water 
barely to cover. Cook very slowly for about 


| ten minutes, then serve on toast garnished with 


parsley. 
Fruit Dumplings 

LL the good things that may be made from 

dried products are not exhausted when we 
come to the end of the vegetables, for the fruits 
| offer endless possibilities. They, too, must 
| be washed and soaked before they can_be 
| cooked satisfactorily, and slow simmering is a 
| point to be remembered and heeded in their 
preparation. 

The dried fruits are especially well adapted 
to use in fruit dumplings. Soak the fruit as 
directed above, drain, saving the juice to be 
used as sauce for the dumplings. These fruit 
dumplings may be made in various ways. 
| In all cases, use a rich baking-powder biscuit 

dough for the foundation. Roll the dough to 
one-quarter inch thickness, then cut in circles 
and place some of the chopped fruit in the 
center of each, add sugar and spice, and bring 
' the edges together with a little twist. Or, 
when the dough is rolled out, spread with the 
| chopped fruit, sugar, and spice, and roll up 
| like a jelly-roll. Then cut the pieces off, 
making each about an inch and a half thick. 
| These may be baked just as biscuits would be 
| baked in a hot oven for about twenty 
| minutes and served with a fruit sauce made 
| from the fruit juice. Or they may be placed 
lin a baking- dish, sprinkled generously with 
| sugar, dotted over with margarin and the 
| fruit juice added, then baked in a hot oven for 
about twenty minutes. There will be plenty 
| sauce in the dish to serve with the dumplings. 
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ASafety First 
Thanks iving 


The stress of war has brought to the American 
mother unusual duties, yet above it all her hope and 
happiness lie in her baby’s welfare. Much of baby’s 
life is spent in the high chair. In the ordinary 
wooden-tray chair there’s always danger—danger 
from the unsanitary, disease-breeding, wooden tray 
and danger from accidental falls. The 


* Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


is a blessing worthy of the spirit of Thanksgiving. It 
insures baby’s health and safety. Convenient, com- 
fortable, safe, and absolutely sanitary. Special safety 
strap prevents child from climbing out and extra 
wide flaring legs eliminate all danger of tipping. 


Porcelain Food Tray 


The pure white one-piece porcelain tray conserves 
baby’s health. No cracks or corners to accumulate 
spilt food and breed decay. Just a hot cloth always 
keeps tray sweet and clean. No possible absorption 
to contaminate baby’s food, as is so dangerous in the 
ordinary wooden tray. This feature alone should 
make you want a “Safety First’—and it costs no 
more than the ordinary high chair. 


Many Styles 


You have many styles to choose from—wood or 
reed, period and mission. If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will. Write for war-time-economy descriptive 
folder No. 30 and our factory prices. 


Northwestern Quality 


Every Safety First High Chair is a quality product 
built up to the same high standard which has made 
our complete line ef Dining Room, Bed Room, 
Library and Kitchen furniture recognized as incom- 
parable in quality and value. 


Northwestern Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1866 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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NORTHWESTERN 


SOLID AMERICAN WALNUT TOP AND FRONT 
BUFFET NO.B9~15 
A "Northwestern Quality’Product 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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* GS simply wonderfil— DJ never could 
get «lle MY SOWING withrort it” 


on tabse Electric 
Sewing Machines 


You can’t imagine what a satisfaction it is to have a Davis Portable 


Electric in the house. 


There are so many odd lots of sewing that you find to do—so many 
things that you can make for the children—and so little work about 
it all that it is a continual source of joy and comfort. 


Then, too, you are not confined to the limits of a stuffy 
little sewing room. You can sew where ever it is most 
convenient— in the living room, the bed room, the Sun 
parlor—or in these days of war activities you can pick 
up your Davis Electric and take it with you to your 
Red Cross work room. 


The Davis Portable Electric is controlled simply by 
a touch of the foot. It starts and stops, runs fast 
or slow at your will. 


It does fully a third more work in an hour, and does 
it with almost no physical effort on your part. 


Its operation costs less than a third of a cent an hour. 


The Davis Portable Electric is made by one of the 
oldest and largest sewing machine makers in the 
world. It is beautiful in design, wonderfully simple 
in construction and operation, and is equipped to do 
every type of sewing that can be done on any sew- 
ing machine. 


There are three models and the price range is $39.75 
to $51.50.—($2 additional West of Rockies.) Write 
for the catalog. 


We have an interesting proposition for the best electrical dealer in each community 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1862 
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Wapi, the Walrus 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Wapi—Wapi—Wapi.” He whined. She 
could feel him under her touch as if alive with 
an electrical force. Her eyes shone. In the 
white starlight there was a new emotion in her 
face. She had found a friend, the one friend 
she and Peter had, and it-made her braver. 

At no time had she actually been afraid— 
for herself. It was for Peter. And she was 
not afraid now. Her cheeks flushed with exer- 
tion, and her breath came quickly as she 
neared Blake’s cabin. Twice she had made 
excuses to go ashore—just because she was 
curious, she had said—and she believed that 
she had measured up Blake pretty well. It 
was a case in which her woman’s intuition had 
failed her miserably. She was amazed that 
such a man had marooned himself volunta- 
rily on the arctic coast. She did not, of 
course, understand his business—entirely. She 
thought him simply a trader. And he was 
unlike any man aboard ship. By his carefully 
clipped beard, his calm, cold manner of speech, 
and the unusual correctness with which he 
used his words she was convinced that at some 
time or another he had been part of what she 
mentally thought of as “an entirely different 
environment.” She was right. There was a 
time when London and New York would have 
given much to lay their hands on the man who 
now called himself Blake. 

Dolores, excited by the conviction that 
Blake would help her when he heard her story, 
still did not lose her caution. Rydal had given 
her another twenty-four hours, and that was 
all. In those twenty-four hours she must fight 
out their salvation, her own and Peter’s. If 
Blake should fail— 

Fifty paces from his cabin she stopped, 
slipped the big fur mitten from her right hand, 
and unbuttoned her coat so that she could 
quickly and easily reach an inside pocket in 
which was Peter’s revolver. She smiled just a 
bit grimly, as her fingers touched the cold 
steel. It was to be her last resort. And she 
was thinking in that flash of the days “back 
home” when she was counted the best revolver 
shot at the Piping Rock. She could beat 
Peter, and Peter was good. Her fingers twined 
a bit fondly about the pearl-handled thing in 
her pocket. The last resort—and from the 
first it had given her courage to keep the truth 
from Peter! 


GHE knocked at the heavy door of the igloo 

cabin. Blake was still up, and when he 
opened it, he stared at her in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. Wapi hung outside when Dolores entered 
and the door closed. 

“T know you think it strange for me to come 
at this hour,” she apologized, “but in this ter- 
tible gloom I’ve lost all count of hours. They 
have no significance for me any more. And 
I wanted to see you—alone.” 

She emphasized the word. And as she 
spoke, she loosened her coat and threw back 
her hood, so that the glow of the lamp lit up the 
ruffled mass of gold the hood had covered. She 
sat down without waiting for an invitation, 
and Blake sat down opposite her with a narrow 
table between them. Her face was flushed 
with cold and wind as she looked at him. Her 
eyes were blue with the blue of a steady flame, 
and they met his own squarely. She was not 
nervous. Nor was she afraid. 

“Perhaps you can guess—why I have come?” 
she asked. 

He was appraising her almost. startling 
beauty with the lamp glow flooding down on 
her. For a moment he hesitated; then he 
nodded, looking at her steadily. “Yes, I 
think I know,” he said quietly. “It’s Captain 
Rydal. In fact, I’m quite positive. It’s an 
unusual situation, you know. Have I guessed 
correctly?” 

She nodded, drawing in her breath quickly 
and leaning a little toward him, wondering how 
much he knew and how he had come by it. 

A very unusual situation,” he repeated. 
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Hoover says: 


“EAT EGGS” 


EAUTIFUL, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 


Dresses, Waists, and Under- 













wear for Stout Women, in sizes up 7 And who could re- Eee omg 
to 56 bust, always in stock. sist the appetizing appeal of Clesm Ethos 


Weare the largest stout-wear specialists in the 
world — the ONLY house that publishes an en- 
tire Style Book exclusively for Stout Women. 

Silk and Lace Brassiere for 95c 

9SX — Here is an example of the values we 
offer. Stout women’s brassiere of alternate 
bands of flesh-colored satin and filet-pat- 
tern lace, —- = Sizes 40 to 56 
bust. Value $1.75. cial, unti 
November 30th. . . . . 95c 

Beautiful Style Book FREE 

“Smart Styles for Stout Women™— the 
largest and handsomest Style Book ever We 
published exclusively for Stout Women, § 
sent absolutely FREE if you write today 
: It's a great, big book, filled from cover | 
to cover with beautiful pictures, some of Uncle Sam by 
them is colors. Hundreds of styles; all of . ordering early 
them in sizes for Stout Women;all of them attractively priced. You will want | for the holidays 


this book. You will want to buy the styles pictured in it. You may have 
it free. Just say, send “Style Book B” in a postal addressed to Dept. G-6 


FIFTH AVE. ‘The Pohlson Gift Shops are a National 
LANE BRYANT AT38™ST. NEWYOR \ Institution. Located at Pawtucket, R. |. 


In using advertisements see page 6 109 


eggs served in this dainty cozy. ¢ 
Complete with basket, cover 9] 


and gift card, $1, postpaid. 
With ‘t will come our year book of 
Thrift Gifts that 
are Practical, Pa- sm 
Fiotic andCheer- 
ful. T. ey are 
timely, thought- 
ful and not cost- 
ly. Year book 
on request. Help 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and 
harassed with tragic memories. 

Rest they will have, but rest is not recreation. Mind must relax as 
well as body. They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into 
their normal course before facing anew the horrors of the first-line 
trenches. 

Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; 
we can restore the high spirits of youth and send them singing into 
the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation 


material and intangible comforts which mean 
much to morale. It furnishes free entertain- 


When you give them arms, you give them only 
the instruments of your own defense; when you 
ment back of the lines. 


give for the wounded, you give only in common 
humanity; but when you give to the Y. M.C.A., 
you are extending to the boys the warm hand 
of gratitude, the last token of your appreciation 
You are doing 
this by showing your interest in their welfare. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys, not 
only in its own “huts” 


of what they are doing for you. 


which are often close 
to the firing line—but in the trenches, the 


GIVE NOW- 


It supplies free writing 
It conducts all post 
exchanges, selling general merchandise without 


paper and reading matter. 


profit. It has charge of and encourages athletics, 
and conducts a “khaki college” for liberal educa- 
tion. Its religious work is non-sectarian and 
non-propagandist. It keeps alive in the boys 
“over there” the live and the spirit of ‘over 
here.” 


BEFORI THEIR SACRIFICE IS MADE 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in 


the United War Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: 
YMCA VM, CAs $100,000,000 ; Y. W. C. A., $15.000,000; National Catholic 
v War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus and 


pecial war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board. 


YMCA 
v 


$3,500,000: American Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Com 
munity Service, $15,000,000; Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 
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How Mother Saved $100 on My Wedding Clothes 


The Story of a Secret That Is Too Good to Keep 


By Eveanork Harrison 


OB and I are back from our honeymoon 
and living in the dearest little house in 
Maywood. Mother and father were out 
to spend the evening with us last night and 
while father and Bob were enjoying their after- 
dinner cigars in the den, mother suddenly said: 

“Eleanor, I have a secret. Let’s go up in that 
cory back room and be comfortable while I tell 
you about i.” 

So we went upstairs and sat as we used to 
at home—mother in a big, upholstered rocker 
and I on a low Turkish chair at her feet. 

When we were comfortably settled, the first 
thing Mother did was to put her hand inside 
her waist and taking out something, she smiled 
and laid it in my hand. When I looked down, 
I saw it was a crisp, yellow $100 bill! 

“No, mother,” I said, handing it back to her, 
“T don’t want you to give me that! You have 
already given me too much and I know _ how 


easily you can use the money yourself. No, I 
couldn’t take it and feel right!’ 
“But it’s really yours, Eleanor,” she pro- 


tested. ‘“‘And that’s only part of my seeret!”’ 

But wait—I’m getting ahead of my story. 
Bob and I had planned to be married last May. 
When war was declared, Bob—the dear boy— 
wanted to enlist, but the doctors in Chicago re- 
jected him on account of a slight valvular trou- 
Je with his heart. So Bob came back and we 
expected to be married in a few weeks, when 
his savings were swept away by the failure of 
a private bank and we had to start all over to 
save for our little home. 

I kept my position at the office and also 
opened a@ savings account—with mother—to- 
ward the purchase of my trousseau. At noon 
or other times when I could spare an hour or 
two, I would meet her by appointment at Har- 
per’s and she would help me decide which suit, 
dress, coat or other garment I wanted. Then 
I would run back to my work and leave it to 
mother to pay the bill, see that alterations 
were made and that the package was properly 
addressed for delivery. 

I had decided to buy all my clothes ready- 
made. There were ne good dressmakers nearer 
than Chicago and since I was buying “‘piece- 
meal” as I accumulated the money, this would 
have meant a trip to the city for fittings or some 
other purpose every few days. So we confided 
in Mrs. Merritt—head of the ready-to-wear de- 
partment at Harper’s and an old friend of 
mother’s. She was more than helpful and I 
really thought I was doing very well. 


ELL, we were married three weeks ago. 

When the wedding day arrived, my trous- 
seau was complete with attractive, stylish and 
becoming dresses, suits, waists and lingerie. I 
was delighted with everything! They seemed so 
much prettier at home than they had in the 
shop—not the least bit of a “ready-made” look 
about them when I tried them on in my room. 


All the girls told me that my wedding dress 
was the prettiest thing they ever had seen. And 
when I had shown them all the new dainty 
things that made up my trousseau they couldn’t 
believe that I had bought everything ready-made 
right in town. On our honeymoon, too, I could 
not help observing the admiring glances cast on 
my gowns and suits. 

So—to come back to last night—when mother 
said the $100 was really mine, I felt sure that 
some mystery about my wedding clothes was 
going to be cleared up. But I had absolutely 
no idea of the real truth when mother drew my 
head close to her and began to tell me her secret. 


“In a way I suppose I deceived you, Elea- 
nor,” she said, “but I prefer to call it a ‘sur- 
prise.” Not one mother in a thousand could 
do what I did and really keep it a secret, be- 
cause less than one girl in a thousand would 
ever be too occupied to attend to her own wed- 
ding finery. Several times I was sure you would 
guess my secret. But if you suspected, you 
never let me know. So I’m going to confess at 
last. I made every dress, suit, skirt, waist and 
piece of lingerie in your wedding chest myself!” 

I knew of course that mother was telling me 
the truth—and yet I could scarcely believe it! 

“But, mother, you never told me you could 
Sew at all—let alone sew like that! Those are 
the most wonderful clothes I ever had! Why 
have you always let me think you couldn’t sew 
any more than J could?” 

“Well, I couldn’t, dear,” she smiled mysteri- 
ously, “until last Fall. I had never made any- 
thing more difficult than an apron in my life! 
Bust I had wished so many times that I could 
make pretty, stylish dresses for you and for my- 
Self! Of course at my age I couldn’t go into a 
school or shop to learn. 

“But one evening T sat in the library at 
home, reading @ magazine when my eye sud- 

Advertisement 


denly caught a line which read: Learn Dress- 
making and Millinery at Home! Partly because 
I did so wish I could and partly out of curios- 
ity, I read the article clear through. It told 
the story of an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a new and prac- 
tical method by which any woman or girl—no 
matter where she might live—could learn right 
at home to make her own clothes and hats. 


“That night before retiring, I filled out the 
coupon at the end of the story. I figured 
it wouldn’t cost me anything but the postage. 
And it meant merely that I wanted more infor- 
mation. Next day I mailed it on my way down- 
town, wondering whether there could really be 
@ home-study plan by which a woman as ig- 
norant about sewing as I, could learn to ‘design, 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape and trim even the 
most elaborate dresses.’ That was what the ar- 
ticle promised. 


“é ELL, in just a day or two the postman 
brought me a handsome booklet, telling all 
about the Woman’s Institute and the success of 


‘thousands who had already joined the institute 


—wives and mothers, business women, girls at 
home or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. It also contained many voluntary let- 
ters the institute had received from them prais- 
ing its work and telling how much their courses 
had meant to them! Many of these letters were 
from mothers who expressed their delight in 
finding that they could learn in their own homes, 
at their own convenience, to plan and make 
stylish and becoming garments of all kinds for 
themselves and their children. And they could 
have them at a mere fraction of what such 
clothing would cost if bought in any other way. 

“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to succeed in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. Lots of 
these women, I found, were older than I and 
others were girls of fifteen or sixteen years. 
Their homes are in all parts of the world. The 
majority, of course, live in some part of the 
United States but there are hundreds in Can- 
ada and in foreign lands—all learning dress- 
making or millinery at home just as successfully 
as if they were together in a schoolroom! Yes, 
and many others are learning cooking—the se- 
lection, preparation and serving of healthful, 
appetizing food at one-third less cost—which 
the Institute is teaching by the same proven 
methods. 

“In the face of all the evidence, T couldn’t 
help believing that I could do what thousands 
of other women had done so successfully! 


“So, without telling anyone, I joined the In- 
stitute and took up Dressmaking. I could 
hardly wait until the first lesson came. And 
when at last it was in my hands, I went up- 
stairs to my room and opened it almost breath- 
lessly—like a girl with her first love-letter! I 
turned a few pages and looked at the wonderful 
pictures! There are nearly 2,000 of them in the 
dressmaking course alone and they illustrate 
perfectly every step that could possibly cause 
anyone difficulty. I learned eighty-three differ- 
ent stitches and seams in the first two lessons.” 


“Wy Bat did father think of the plan?’ I 
interjected. 

“That is one of the few things I ever kept 
from him,” said mother. “I didn’t want him 
to aur ‘I told you so’ if it didn’t work out all 
right. 

“I kept my lessons and my work hidden in 
my bedroom closet and studied them only while 
you and father were at business. But the 
course can easily be finished in a few months 
by studying an hour or two a day. I found I 
couldn’t help making rapid progress. The teach- 
ers take such a deep personal interest in your 
work! And it must be pretty hard to make 
mistakes, for the textbooks foresee and clearly 
explain everything. 

“The delightful part of it is that almost at 
once you begin actually making garments. Why, 
after the fourth lesson I made that pretty waist 
you thought I bought in Chicago! 


“And so it went all the way through the 
course. I learned how to copy models I saw 
in shop windows, on the street or in fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly explained 
that the things which I had always thought only 
a professional dressmaker could do, were per- 
fectly easy for me! Best of all—the lessons 
taught me how to develop style in a garment 
and add the little touches that make all the dif- 
ference between ordinary clothes and those of 
becoming charm and distinction! 


‘ce ELL, one day, the idea of proving the 

skill my course had given me, flashed into 
my mind. I had just completed the lesson giv- 
ing complete directions for planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s entire trousseau. I had plenty of 
time and wanted to do it for you as a complete 
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Drawing by Will Grefé 


They seemed so much prettier when I tried 
them onin my own room 


surprise. I wouldn’t have thought it possible 
myself at the time—to save so much money on 
just your wedding clothes! 

“The very first day we went shopping, I 
made up my mind how I could do what I had 
planned and keep it a secret from everyone at 
home. But I would have to let one person 
share it with me—Mrs. Merritt. She has been 
in charge of the ready-to-wear department at 
Harper’s for years and we have been friends 
from girlhood. After you had gone, I told her 
about it. She agreed to try on you whatever 
garment you selected and fit you. Then after 
you had rushed away as you always did, I en- 
listed her aid in buying right there in the store 
the duplicate materials and trimming necessary 
to exactly copy the model. 

“So I began work in earnest—and I didn’t 
have the slightest trouble! Just once I got con- 
fused about your wedding dress. But I wrote 
to Mrs. Picken, Director of Instruction of the 
Woman’s Institute, who had been so consider- 
ate all through my course, and she gave me just 
the help I needed on the point that bothered me. 


“And so,”’ mother finished, “that is my ‘sur- 
prise,’ Eleanor! I made every stitch of your 
trousseau myself, bought every bit of material 
and trimming and actually saved $100 on your 
outfit alone! Furthermore I have saved nearly 
$75 more by making over into garments of the 
latest mode, a lot of out-of-date dresses and 
suits of my own—all through my membership 
in the Woman’s Institute! Isn’t it wonderful?” 


‘ ONDERFUL?” T exclaimed, “why mother 

dear, it’s simply miraculous! No ready- 
made clothes in all the world ever looked like 
those you made for me! And you have spoiled 
me—I shall never again be satisfied with the 
ready-made kind!” 





So I have told you mother’s secret—just as 
she told it to me. I’ve already arranged to 
join the Institute myself. And surely, what 


mother did—in saving $100 on just my_wed- 
ding clothes—any woman can do over and over 
again on clothing for herself and her family! 





Why not find out how the Woman’s Institute 
ean help you? The way is easy—simply write 
or fill out and mail the convenient coupon be- 
low. And you will receive—without obligation 
—a handsome booklet telling the full story of 
this great school which has proven such a won- 
derful blessing to women all over the world. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. &L, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


© Home Dressmaking 0 Cookin: 
() Professional Dressmaking (0 Millinery 
() Teaching Sewing 


Name ou 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Make Your Rugs 
Last Longer 


AVING your rugs is not only a 
necessary home economy, but a pa- 
triotic duty.» And: you can. save your 
rugs—make them last much longer by 
cleaning them with air, instead of with 
old-fashioned brooms and brushes. 


A Royal Electric Cleaner will eliminate 

all destructive wear caused by sweep- 

ing, brushing or beating, and keep your 

floor coverings bright and new looking. The 

Royal cleans by air alone — without friction 
or wear. The many hours it saves and 
the many dollars it saves can well be 
spent in Red Cross work and for 
Liberty Bonds, 


The Royal is saving for thousands of American 
women. It is relieving them of one of their 
most arduous tasks—it will do the same for you. 


The Royal is an electric suction cleaner 
of super quality —it will give the same 
perfect service year in and year out— 
indefinitely. 


Write for Booklet No. 25 and 
Name of Your Royal Dealer 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 
5102 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND, O. 


For Healthy, Contented ~ 
BETTER - BABIES FE 


The BETTERBABY crib is the | es | Easv to move about, fold, set up, and carry. 
completely screened, portable nursery. Finished in white enamel or natural woods. 


Bed, Bassinet, Play-pen, Baby- | Complete with mattress. No extras. Buy 


Tender. Keeps baby safe and sound | now for baby’s winter comfort—spring and 


—indoors of out, waking or sleeping, summer safety and pleasure. Dainty illustrat- 


day or night. Relief from anxiety and =| # x pj ed booklet gladly 
care. * Bb he whe on ( Caldwell Mfg, Co., Dept. A3, Columbus, O. 








*Leonard 


Cleanable 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
clear around the door frame. Send forcatalog. Largest Refrigerator 
factory in the world. 


like @ CG lean China Dish Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Wapi, the Walrus 


“There’s nothing in the world that makes 
beasts out of men—most men—more quickly 
than an arctic night, Mrs. Keith: And they’re 
all beasts out there—now—all except your 
husband, and he is contented because he pos. 
sesses the one white woman aboard ship. It’s 
putting it brutally plain, but it’s the truth, 
isn’t it? For the time being they’re beasts 
every man of the twenty, and you—pardon 
me!—are very beautiful. Rydal wants you 
and the fact that your husband is dying—” ” 

“He is not dying,” she interrupted him 
fiercely. ‘He shall not die! If he did—” 

“Do you love him?” There was no insult in 
Blake’s quiet voice. He asked the question’ 
as if much depended on the answer, as if he 
must assure himself of that fact. 

‘Love him—my Peter? Yes!” 

She leaned forward eagerly, gripping her 
hands in front of him on the table. She spoke 
swiftly, as if she must convince him before he 
asked her another question. Blake’s eves did 
not change. They had not changed for an 
instant. They were hard, and cold, and 
searching, unwarmed by her beauty. by the 
luster of her shining hair. by the touch of her 
hreath as it came to him over the table. 

“T have gone everywhere with him—every- 
where,” she began. “Peter writes books, you 
know, and we have gone into all sorts of places. 
We love it—both of us—this adventuring. 
We have been all through the country down 
there,’’ she swept a hand to the south, “on 
dog-sledges, in canoes, with snow-shoes, and 
pack-trains, Then we hit on the idea of coming 
north on a whaler. You know, of course, Cap- 
tain Rydal planned to return this autumn. 
The crew was rough, but we expected that. 
We expected to put up with a lot. But even 
before the ice shut us in, before this terrible 
night came, Rydal insulted me. I didn’t dare 
tell Peter. I thought I could handle Rydal, 
that I could keep him in his place, and I knew 
that if I told Peter, he would kill the beast. 
And then the ice—and this night—” She 
choked. 

Blake’s eyes, gimleting to her soul, were shot 
with a sudden fire as he too leaned a little over 
the table. But his voice was unemotional as 
rock. It merely stated a fact. ‘“That’s why 
Captain Rydal allowed himself to be frozen 
in,” he said. “He had plenty of time to get 
into the open channels, Mrs. Keith. But he 
wanted you. And to get you he knew he 
would have tolay over. And if he laid over, he 
knew that he would get you, for many things 
may happen in an arctic night. It shows the 
depth of the man’s feelings, doesn’t it? He is 
sacrificing a great deal to possess you, losing a 
great deal of time, and money, and all that. 
And when your husband dies—” 

Her clenched little fist struck the table. 
“He won't die, I tell you! Why do you say 
that?” 

‘“Because—Rydal says he is going to die.” 

“‘Rydal—lies. Peter had a fall, and it hurt 
his spine so that his legs are paralyzed. But I 
know what it is. If he could get away from 
that ship and could have a doctor, he would be 
well again in two or three months.” 

“But Rydal says he is going to die.” 


HERE was no mistaking the significance of 

Blake’s words this time. Her eyes filled with 
sudden horror. Then they flashed with the 
blue fire again. “‘So—he has told you? Well, 
he told me the same thing today. He didn’t 
intend to, of course. But he was half mad, 
and he had been drinking. He has given me 
twenty-four hours.” 

“In which to—surrender?” 

There was no need to reply. 

For the first time Blake smiled. There was 
something in that smile that made her flesh 
creep. “Twenty-four hours is a short time, 
he said, “and in this matter, Mrs. Keith, I 
think that y u will find Captain Rydal a man 
of his word. No need to ask you why you 
don’t appeal to the crew! Useless! But you 
have hope that I can help you? Is that it?” 
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HIS young man, half jokingly, puts a 
litmus test paper in his mouth fora few 
seconds. Removing it, he sees the blue paper 
turn pink before his eyes—the unfailing 
sign of “‘Acid-Mouth.” 

With an effort, he pulls his eyes away 
from the telltale test paper and they stray 
over and note the shrunken cheeks of a 
toothless old man. This picture recites the 
history of neglected teeth. 

When the bits of food which lodge be- 
tween your teeth and under the gums dis- 
solve and break up in the constant warmth 
and moisture, a condition the dental scien- 
tists call ““Hyperacidity” or ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ 
is formed. This reacts against the hard 
enamel of your teeth and, in the course of 
time, actually eats it away. 

Once the acid penetrates the protecting 
enamel, the soft dentine within becomes ex- 
posed and tooth decay becomes so rapid that 
it soon becomes useless to treat the tooth. 


Pledge to Buy 
W.S. S. Regularly. 


This is, in brief, what authorities claim 
is the cause of more than 9§% of all tooth 
troubles. 


To counteract the effects of ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth,’’ Pebeco Tooth Paste has been 
compounded. Regular, consistent use, twice 
a day, is decidedly effective in preventing 
tooth decay, and in retarding decay where 
already started. Pebeco cleanses the mouth, 
sweetens the breath, and brightens the 
teeth. 


If you wish to make sure whether you 
have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ send for a set of free 
test papers. These are litmus papers—the 
standard laboratory test papers for deter- 
mining the presence of acid. If one turns 
pink when moistened in your mouth an 
acid condition exists. Brush your teeth 
with Pebeco and make the paper test again. 
Note that acid condition is absent imme- 
diately after Pebeco has been used. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by all druggists 


Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 159 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 






TOOTH PASTE 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND- 


| 


If You Have Acid-Mouth’ 
Your Teeth are Sure to Go 
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Send ‘for 
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test papers 


today 
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THE NESTLE HOME-OUTFIT. PRICE $15.00 


Fitteen dollars seems a deal of money to spend for a hair-waving implement. Yet when 
it is considered that this implement is of many years’ duration and that with it you can secure 
what amounts to naturally wavy or curly hair—withstanding shampoos—and use it on a num- 
ber of heads it becomes the lowest priced article ever offered as a public commodity. 

Private families, dressmakers, milliners, school girls, dancers, actresses, and professional 
swimmers, are among its users. We confidently expect to have done away with the old- 
fashioned way of using heated irons in one’s hair, or nightly curlers, within the next few years. 
Many thousands of these Home- outfits are in families and anything from the loosest wave to 
the child’s hanging curl can be given. 


THE NESTOL COMB 


_ Children’s hair especially, often shows signs of natural waviness. For such hair or where 
hair has been loosely permanently waved the Nestol comb was invented. It gives the ‘‘Water 
wave’’jso necessary to all curly or fluffy hair in a few minutes. Seventy-five percent of adults 
would have naturally wavy hair if no curlers or hot irons had been used on them in childhood. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 (4 and 5-inch sizes). 
Our illustrated booklet (free) will teil you all about it 
’ 657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
C. NESTLE CO. Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 


Permanent Hair Wavers Telephone Plaza 6541 





Wanted: A Representative 


We want a representative in your town to 
look after Goop HousEKEEPING subscriptions 
and renewals. Perhaps you are just the 
person we want. The woman we are looking 
for must be aggressive, and anxious to add 
considerably to her present income. A busy 
woman will do—our proposition requiring only 
spare time. Salary and commission. Let us 
hear from you at once. Address Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Wapi, the Walrus 


Her heart throbbed. “That is why I haye 
come to you, Mr. Blake. You told me today 
that Fort Confidence is only a hundred Be 
fifty miles away, and that a Northwest Mount. 
ed Police garrison is there this winter—with a 
doctor. Will you help me?” 

“A hundred and fifty miles, in this country 
at this time of the year, is a long distance, Mrs 
Keith,” reflected Blake, looking into her eyes 
with a steadiness that at any other time would 
have been embarrassing. “It means the Mc. 
Farlane, the Lacs Delesse, and the Arctic 
Barren. For a hundred miles there isn’t a 
stick of timber. If a storm came—no man or 
cog could live. It is different from the coast. 
Here there is shelter everywhere.” He spoke 
slowly, and he was thinking swiftly, “j 
would take five days at thirty miles a day. 
And the chances are your husband would not 
stand it. One hundred and twenty hours at 
fifty degrees below zero, and no fire until the 
fourth day. He would die.” 

“Tt would be better—for if we stay—” She 
stopped, unclenching her hands slowly. 

“What?” he asked. 

“T shall kill Captain Rydal,’’ she declared. 
“Tt is the only thing I can do. Will you force 
me to do that, or will you help me? You have 
sledges and many dogs, and we will pay. And 
I have judged you to be—a man.” 

He rose from the table, and for a moment 
his face was turned from her. “You probably 
do not understand my position, Mrs. Keith,” 
he said, pacing slowly back and forth and 
chuckling inwardly at the shock he was about 
to give her. “You see my livelihood depends 
on such men as Captain Rydal. I have already 
done a big business with him in bone, oil, pelts 

-~and Eskimo women.” 

Without looking at her he heard the horri- 
fied intake of her breath. It gave him a pleas- 
ing sort of thrill, and he turned, smiling, to 
look into her dead-white face. Her eyes had 
changed. There was no longer hope or en- 
treaty in them. They were simply pools of 
blue flame. And she, too, rose to her feet. 

“Then—I can expect—no help—from you?” 

“T didn’t say that, Mrs. Keith. It shocks 
you to know that I am responsible. But up 
here, you must understand, the code of ethics 
is a great deal different from yours. We 
figure that what I have done for Rydal and his 
crew keeps sane men from going mad during 
the long months of darkness. But that doesn’t 
mean I’m not going to help you—and Peter. 
I think I shall. But you must give me a little 
time in which to consider the matter—say 
an hour or so. I understand that whatever is 
to be done must be done quickly. If I make 
up my mind to take you to Fort Confidence, 
we shall start within two or three hours. I shall 
bring you word aboard ship. So you might 
return and prepare yourself and Peter for a 
probable emergency.” 


GHE went out dumbly into the night, Blake 

seeing her to the door anc! closing it after her. 
He was courteous in his icy way but did not 
offer to escort her back to the ship. She was 
glad. Her heart was choking her with hope 
and fear. She had measured him differently 
this time. And she was afraid. She had 
caught a glimpse that had taken her beyond 
the man, tothe monster. It made her shudder. 
And yet what did it matter, if Blake helped 
them? 

She had forgotten Wapi. Now she found 
him again close at her side, and she dropped a 
hand to his big head as she hurried back 
through the pallid gloom. She spoke to him, 
crying out with sobbing breath what she had 
not dared to reveal to Blake. For Wapi the 
long night had ceased to be a hell of ghastly 
emptiness, and to her voice and the touch ol 
her hand he responded with a whine that was 
the whine of a white man’s dog. They had 
traveled two-thirds of the distance to the ship 
when he stopped in his tracks and sniffed the 
wind that was coming from shore. A second 
time he did this, and a third, and the third 
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ores turned with him and faced the 
from which they had come. A low 


time Dol 
jrection L 
I rose in Wapi’s throat, a snarl of menace 
with a note of warning in it. — 

“What is it, Wapi?” whispered Dolores. 


under her 


rd his long fangs click, and 
wee “What is 


hand she felt his body grow tense. 
4?” she repeated. _ { 

A thrill, a suspicion, shot into her heart as 
they went on. A fourth time Wapi faced the 
shore and growled before they reached the 
ship. Like shadows they went up over the ice 
bridge. Dolores did not enter the cabin but 
drew Wapi behind it so they could not be seen. 
She waited, peering out into the gray gloom. 
Ten minutes, fifteen, and suddenly she caught 
her breath and fell down on her knees beside 
Wapi, putting her arms about his gaunt shoul- 
ders. ‘Be quiet,” she whispered. “Be quiet.” 

Up out of the night came a dark and gro- 
tesque shadow. It. paused below the bridge, 
then it came on silently and passed almost 
without sound toward the captain’s quarters. 
It was Blake. Dolores’ heart was choking her. 
Her arms clutched Wapi, whispering for him 
to be quiet, to be quiet. Blake disappeared, 
and she rose to her feet. She had come of 
fighting stock. Peter was proud of that. 
“Vou slim little wonderful little thing!” he 
had said to her more than once. ‘‘You’ve a 
heart in that pretty body of yours like the 
general’s!” The general was her father, and a 
fighter. She thought of Peter’s words now, 
and the fighting blood leaped through her 
veins. It was for Peter more than herself that 
she was going to fight now. 

She made Wapi understand that he must 
remain where he was. Then she followed after 
Blake, followed until her ears were close to the 
door behind which she could already hear 
Blake and Rydal talking. 

Ten minutes later she returned to Wapi. 
Under her hood her face was as white as the 
whitest star in the sky. She stood for many 
minutes close to the dog, gathering her cour- 
age, marshaling her strength, preparing her- 
self to face Peter. He must not suspect until 
thelast moment. She thanked God that Wapi 
had caught the taint of Blake in the air, and 
she was conscious of offering a prayer that God 
might help her and Peter. 

(To be concluded) 


Helping Out in France 


(Continued from page 23) 
she said, and laid her hand on his. He 
wouldn’t have been an American if he had 
been slow to respond to that! 

Yes, there’s no doubt about it. American 
men do like French girls. But when you find 
how glad men back from the Front or from 
camps in small French villages are to meet 
a girl from America, it makes you feel that it 
would be a great mistake for the girls at home 
to waste time worrying about the charms of 
their French sisters. 

Another picture has what the Art Editor 
always demands, action. “Solde Actuellement”’ 
—Absolute Clearance—the advertisement said. 
Marga, a half French, half Italian girl whom I 
met on the boat and who now lives near me, 
and I were on our way to the department 
store advertising these bargains. We .wanted 
washcloths. I had lined my trunk with sugar, 
chocolate, tea, soap, whatnot, and forgotten 
washcloths. Three francs—more than fifty 
cents—you pay for washcloths here, and they 
aren’t the kind you want. Being a normal 
feminine person, I have been to bargain sales 
before, but I give you my word I have never 
seen anything like the rocking, pushing cue 
in which we were caught and carried along 
the aisles here. By the use of physical force 
we reached the washcloth counter and, making 
hurried thrusts with our arms in the direction 
of the coveted cloths, finally emerged with the 
requisite number. They were wrapped by the 
salesgirl, who beckoned us to follow her as 
best we might to a desk in the middle of the 
store. A crowd of women surrounded this 
desk, waiting while a girl opened each package 
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‘““LIVE MODEL’’ CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


The two most difficult extremes, the unde- 
fined figure, and the one overdeveloped, are 
‘skillfully provided for in the wisely planned 
Kabo range of corset and brassiere models. 


| Kabo Corset Co. 
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Standard as a dentifrice—because 
medical science has failed to find 
a way to improve its formula for 
the preservation of teeth. 


Free from coloring matter. Sani- 
tol is white and pure. 


New York 


t the big demand for Hosiery 


fitable, all-year-round employment 
= Knitters, ye and 


Write for particulars, rates of pay 


Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 99 E; 821 Jefferson Av.,Buffalo,N.Y. 










Chicago San Francisco 


~~ R Real nand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 
" by French needlework artistes. Every articlea work § 
\\ of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- § 
br Like imported garments, but at domestic & 


terials. 
prices. On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 














dresses, slips, layettes, ete. Sizes, Infants to % 


see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
(set something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


2 
z CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, louisiana § 
#r09>y>d99d9>>>9>>>99999>>9099999>>>992>29792090 DD 0D DDD DDN 


* Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 











Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Monev 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure cnd harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. G. H. 


National Toilet Company, Paris,Tenn.,U.S.A. 
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Be Thrifty— 
Re-Upholster | 


[N these war times it is most wasteful to discard good furni- 

ture frames because the upholstery on them has become 
torn or shabby. Re-upholstering is a practical economy in 
every home. It is especially satisfactory when done with 


OU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


Craftsman Quality 


Craftsman Fabrikoid is an upholstery material that exactly 
duplicates the finest leather in color, grain and finish and in its 
luxurious “glovey” texture. It is waterproof, washable, sanitary 
and amply guaranteed. 


Re-upholstering is easy. Send for our booklet “Home Upholstering’’ It gives 
methods for applying Craftsman Fabrikoid to various types of furniture. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y.. and Fairfield, Conn 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Can. 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J- 
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CLEANS, SMOOTHS and POLISHES § 
ANYTHING and EVERYTHING 


a re 


"Hy Right Hand in The Home"? 
—The Aluminum Cleanser 


MERICAN Steel Wool is the ' 
housewife’s best friend in con- 
serving energy, lightening labor, 

cleaning up quickly! Useitto remove 
soot and burnt food from cooking 
utensils; apply it to brass, aluminum, 
for a bright polish ; use it on enamel, 
porcelain, Pyrex. Also for taking out 
stains. You don’t need gloves. 


The attractive package contains a ‘“Dic- 
tionary of Uses” and “Instructions for 
Using’. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you the grade you 

oe want send us his name 
’ and 12c and you will be 





supplied with a package. 
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in turn. When you saw something that looked 
like yours, you shouted a description of jt 
and received the package—unless some other 
woman questioned your right to it. A girl 
in front of a large ledger entered your purchase 
with a pen; you paid for it and extricate 
yourself from the crowd. There must be 
many times when you get some one elg’s 
washcloths! 


ig is around tables or over after-dinner 

coffee that one sometimes gets the most vivid 
pictures—fragments of things as they are 
At a little Sunday night supper I talked with 
a college classmate of mine, an army nur 
just back from the Front. 

“T’m with an American operating team,” 
she said, and went on to explain that this was 
composed of a surgeon, assistant surgeon, oper- 
ating nurse, a nurse to administer anesthetics 
and an assistant nurse. In a motor ambulance 
fully equipped with instruments and supplies, 
this small corps of workers can go on short 
notice from one hospital to another for emer. 
gency work. Many lives are saved because 
they are on the spot to perform operations, 

“We had our hands full at a hospital just 
back of the lines, one day,” said the army nurse 
“when a messenger came galloping up and 
told us to evacuate as soon as possible. The 
Boches were getting too near for safety, 
Bombs had already been dropping close to 
the hospital. We got all the Americans out 
that afternoon. That night it was bombed 
by the Germans. They knew it was a hospital, 
They couldn’t fail to see the white crosses, 
The English and French were still there, not 
having had time to evacuate their sick. An 
English nurse wrote me about it later. 

“ ‘We lined up,’ she wrote, ‘against the 
wall, wondering who would be hit first. Half 
of us stood with our faces to the wall, preferring 
to be hit in the back, the rest with their backs 
to the wall, preferring to see what was coming. 
[ remember we argued as to which was the 
better position. And then, because the 
strain was so great, some one began to laugh, 
and we all joined in. How we laughed! It 
was horrible! By a miracle, we nurses escaped. 
Later we helped to evacuate the hospital by 
means of boats on the near-by river. But 
seven German planes flying low bombed the 
last boat filled with wounded.’ ” 

“Where is your operating team off to now?” 
T asked, as I helped the army nurse on with her 
coat—it has two gold bars on the sleeve, one 
for each six months of service. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “Maybe Italy, 
We get half an hour’s notice.” 

She stood there laughing and talking, one 
of the American girls who has been closest 
to the horrors of this war, one of those who 
has done the bravest and most necessary 
work—absolutely unafraid, absolutely depend- 
able, capable, ready for anything—the kind 
of girl of whom America is proud! 

She gave my hand a squeeze. ‘I’ve learned 


| never to say goodby,” she said, and the door 
| shut behind her. 


After a glimpse of reality one needs relief. 
I believe one secret of the eternal gaiety with 


| which the French endure these years of wat 


is that they know how to add to their heroism 
a brave admixture of fun. 

Go to any park, or the Bois de Boulogne, or 
the Luxembourg gardens any Sunday, and 
you will forget war for a little while. Grave 
husbands wheeling the littlest baby, the wife 
with her sewing, come and sit under the trees. 
Apparently every Frenchwoman knows how 
to do fine needlework, and almost every dress 
you see on the street is proof of the wearers 
nimble-fingered skill. Over under the trees 
in the Luxembourg gardens a group ol men 
are playing croquet. There are French officers 
on leave, gravely concerned with hitting the 
stake. Near them another group of grown-up 
men and women are playing Puss in the Corner. 
There is no age limjt to fun in France. 

Small boys and girls are making forts in the 
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and. Some of these curly-haired, dark-eyed 

dren have American flags to fly on top of 
their fortifications. And no one ever heard 
anything quite so sweet as their French baby- 
talk—unless, of course, it is the baby-talk 
of our own American babies. French children 
are being taught a new little speech to say when 
there is company, although, like most children, 
they are apt to refuse to show off at the proper 
time. But one Sunday afternoon in the Luxem- 
bourg I came upon a group of youngsters in 
company mood. — ria 

“Hallo, Américaine! 
in chorus, “I luf ze Américains.’ 

If you are an American in Paris, you find 
yourself trying not to be too blatantly proud 
of America and American soldiers. You buy 
French papers and tell yourself that we are 
very new at this war and that these people 
have been at it for four years Then you sneak 
off and get a copy of the Paris edition of a New 
York or Chicago newspaper and get so ever- 
lastingly elated over what our men are doing 
over here that pride sticks out all over you. 
You feel that way every time you see one of 
the big motor lorries filled with American 
soldiers. They are such powerful-looking 
chaps compared with many of the French and 
Italian soldiers. They tower head and shoul- 
ders above them. 

It was good to be here the week the big offen- 
sive began and things turned our way. When 
the first good news trickled back to Paris, the 
city went wild. I was down-town with an Amer- 
ican soldier, and we wended a joyous way 
up the grand boulevard. There were free 
drinks—for any one who wanted them—at 
the little cafés that line the sidewalks. And 
there was a deafening babble. Frenchmen 
were hugging each other and any American 
soldier they could get hold of. Paris was a 
different place. Before that, underneath all 
the seeming nonchalance, there had been strain 
and anxiety. But with the first great news 
the French let go—and they know how to 
let go! 


they said, and then 


’ 


Ssoon as the Franco-American offensive was 

in full swing, the call came from Neuilly, the 
largest American hospital, for women helpers. 
And so one morning at eight o’clock I buttoned 
on a large white hospital apron, pinned on a 
small white cap, and reported to the nurse in 
Sixty-three. To do so, I wound my way 
carefully through corridors lined with men on 
stretchers, the back-wash of the Big Drive, 
waiting their turn in the operating room. 

Ward Sixty-three was filling rapidly with 
ether cases. 

“Watch those two men,” said the nurse to 
me. “Stand between their cots, and if they 
try to jump out of bed, hold them in. They're 
Just coming out of ether.”’ 

I took my place between the two men and 
wondered what I would do if they tried to 
jump. One was a great, powerful boy with 
one of his arms entirely encased in bandages. 
The other was a smaller man with arms that 
showed bulging muscles when he clenched his 
fists and bit his lips in pain. 

“How're we goin’ do it, Bill?” demanded 
the boy, struggling to sit up, his eyes staring. 
“Are we goin’ over the top again?” 

I was surprised to find how easy it was to 
quiet them by putting my hand on their hot 
loreheads and speaking to them as you would 
to small children waking out of a bad dream. 
Later, when they were better, I left the ward 
with a great pan of instruments to be sterilized, 
diets to order, and a mysterious kind of glass 
tubes known as “ones and twos” to get. On 
returning, I was startled to see the boy with 
the bandaged arm sitting up. ; 

_ Nurse, I’m awful hungry,” he announced. 

The normal American appetite is invincible! 

It is startling to see how quickly many of 
these husky specimens from the States recover 
alter their operations. The majority of them 

ave never been sick before in their lives, 
and they aren’t going to give in any more 
than they can help to “just a wound.” 

But not all wounds can be borne so bravely. 














































T IS the boys in the many branches of 
the service “Over There,” on land and 
sea, that we should think of first this 


Christmas. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen ranks first among the 
appropriate presents for them. They need one constantly. 
Its ever-readiness and unfailing service under all con- 
ditions have made it possible for the written word to 
replace the spoken word, in keeping the home intimately 
in touch with its dear ones on Jand and sea, the world over. 

There is a size to fit any hand and a point to suit any 
personal preference. 

Three types—Safety, Self-Filling and 
Regular. Plain or beautifully ornament- 
ed. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up, accord- 
ing to size and ornamentation. Same 
high quality throughout. 

Sold by Best Dealers Eeverywher 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
London Paris 
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Once use a 


DDIE-KOOP, 


and you’ll 
want to tell 
every mother 
to get one. 


’ Kiddie-Koop cares for 
——— E| the precious baby in an 
eI airy, clean, wholly safe 
ow fashion—day and night 

— indoors and out— for it’s Crib, Play- 
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Here’s a Book You Want 
ere Ss a DOO ou an 
A request brings you “KELLOGG GIFTS BY 
MAIL.” It’s filled with appropriate gift sugges- 
tions for everybody and for every occasion—prac- 
tical things, in beautiful leathers. Cost from a few 
cents to a few dollars. Each individually packed, 


ready to re-mail. oe se sata ait 
—sh yve—carries keys com 

Bans, Precene Uoluae of pockets and ‘jpandbags. Of real 
American pigskin [B-358) for 6 to 10 keys, postpaid 4 75c 
(B-385] for 8 to 14 keys, postpaid eS ee 2 
Hea ioe 4 fo 6 ke . postpaid Oc 
Suital n omen. 
ARMY.NAVY CIGARETTE CASE of khaki leather, 

has place for photo. (B-838) postpaid . . . $3.50 

You’ll Surely Want the Book! 


Robert W: Kellogg 


1436 Longmeadow St., Springfield, Mass. 














pen and Bassinet all in one. 
Mother-of-baby! don’t risk 
chance of harm from animals, dirt, floor- 































draughts, and harmful playthings. Shield 
Baby from birth to four years. And save— 
cost of Play-pen and Bassinet—save space, 
nursemaid, and most-of-all your nerves 
and Baby’s oh-so-big bumps. 
Folds instantly, enclosing Spring and 
Mattress to carry anywhere. 
Many exclusive features. Besure you get the orig- 


inal, practical KIDDIE-KOOP. Write for folder 
and 10-day trial offer. Please send dealer's name. 
KR. M. Trimble Mfg. (o., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Canada— Lea-Trimble Mig. Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Dealers—Write for proposition. 



























































































































































You'll Appreciate Its 
Warmth and Comfort 


HIS winter you can do your part in saving coal 


by sleeping as you should always have slept— 
the healthful, invigorating way—in a heatless bedroom. 
Wear Brighton-Carlsbad sleeping garments for warmth. 


See the new Brighton-Carlsbad fall and winter designs 
at your dealer’s. There is smart, comfortable nightwear 
in all weights and sizes and all scientifically scaled to size. 
Our 517 styles include Pajunions for men, women and 
children; one-piece union sleepers; night-gowns; out-door 
sleeping robes; two-piece pajamas; infants’ and children’s 
sleepers, in flannelette and other fabrics. 

The Pajunion (pictured at right), is made union suit 
style. Coat can’t creep and bunch up, nor trousers slip 
down. No binding draw strings. Popularfor women and 
misses as well as for men and boys, 
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Have the clerk wufin the garments. See the value 
hidden in the folds. Look for the Brighton-Carlsbad 
blue label—a guide you can today depend upon when poor 
night garments cost almost as much as this quality brand. 


* ° x9 =f your dealer 
Send f or F REE “Nightie Book mart what you 
want, send for ‘‘Nightie Book,’’ showing styles, so he 
can order what you require. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 8, DUBUQUE,IOWA 

















New 1918 Edition with War Time Recipes 


The 
Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


FrOR many years the acknowledged leader 

of all cook books, this new 1918 edition 
contains, in addition to its fund of general 
information and its 2,117 recipes, a supple- 
ment of 24 pages giving sixty-two war time 
recipes, all of which have been tested at Miss Farmer’s Boston Cooking 
School, together with additional chapters on the cold-pack method 
of canning, on the drying of fruits and vegetables, and on food values. 








With over 133 illustrations. 600 pages. Bound in cloth. 


Price $2.00 net. 
At All Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 





| LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Helping Out in France 
It was hard to endure the sound of the groans 
that would come from those who suffered 
most. Hour after hour was filled with cease 
less tasks crowding one upon the other all 
for the comfort of the patients. Late in 
the afternoon I washed the hands and faces 
and feet of the fifteen men in the ward 
One look convinced me that strong Measures 
were necessary, and I went in search of a 
stout brush. Many feet and hands Were 
still caked with trench mud and blocd. Then 
there were backs to be rubbed with powder 
as a protection against bedsores, pulses and 
temperatures to be taken and entered on the 
chart above each patient’s bed, and I was 
shown how to squirt the irrigating soly. 
tion into the rubber tubes leading to the 
wounds. 


A MAN in one corner called for the nurse. 

“See if you can make Number 9 more com. 
fortable,” she said to me. “He wants h's 
legs moved up and down.” 

He was helpless from the neck down and 
craved some relief from lying in the same 
position. His legs were a dead weight, but 
it relieved him to have them moved one by one, 
up and down, up and down. It seemed to 
me they grew heavier each time I lifted them, 
He was suffering agonies. He moaned, and 
sometimes his face would contract in a spasm 
of pain and tears ran down his cheeks. It is 
heart-breaking to see a man cry and be unable 
to do anything to stop his suffering. And 
finally, as though he could bear it no longer, 
he said, 

““Good God, what did I ever do to deserve 
this?” 

It was the cry of a man who wants to under- 
stand, if he must suffer, why he must suffer, 
He wanted to believe in a reason for things, 
to know that the world is an orderly place, 
that somewhere there is a plan, and that he 
had a place in it. He was overwhelmed by 
the fear that life had suddenly become chaotic 
and that an individual’s life meant nothing. 
War had plunged him into an abyss of uncer- 
tainty. 

The nurse gave him something quieting, 
and he went to sleep. I took off my apron 
and cap at eight o’clock and went home, not 
because the work was done, but because 
another day was coming. 

The next morning, Number 9 was worse. 

“Stand here and hold these oxygen tubes,” 
said the nurse. 

I took the rubber tubes from her hands, 
and the flat, wooden stick that propped open 
his lips fringed with dead skin from fever. 
[ recognized the man of the night before only 
by the number of his bed. His face was a 
purplish black, his eyes were closed, and he 
breathed only now and then in gulps. He 
was unconscious. 

“T’ll have to leave you here and get the 
doctors,’’ said the nurse and went out. 

There were fourteen other men in the room, 
and they all needed attention. One of them 
was groaning because his mangled leg was 
in an unbearable position, but I could only 
stand and hold the tubes and listen for the 
next gulping breath. Suppose it didn’t come. 
Suppose he died while the nurse was out of 
the room! 

The nurse came back with two doctors. 

“T never saw anything like it,” said one. 
“We'll have to see his wound.” 

On my first day at the hospital I had 
managed not to look at wounds. I told myself 
it wasn’t because I was squeamish or silly 
about things like that, but just that I wasnt 
used to it. But I knew there would be no 
escaping the sight of this wound. [ had to 
stand there and hold those oxygen tubes. 
And so I began to reason with myself. 

“You have to be perfectly matter-of-fact 
about it,” I said. “You have to think of it 
as just so much flesh and blood— everybody 
has flesh and blood. It’s just a man’s back. 

The nurse unwound the bandages. They 
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gemd endless. What a tremendous wound 
it must be! And then I saw it. Well—he 
didn’t have any back. ’ ; 

They bandaged up their bundle again. 

“You can’t do any more than you are doing, 
the doctor said. 

Because death, familiar yet always strange, 
isa solitary thing, the nurse brought a screen 
and put it around the cot. Then she went 
on with her work for the other patients. I 
was left alone behind the screen with this 
shattered man who must die and didn’t know 
he was dying. The minutes between those 
gulping breaths seemed like hours. The 
screen shut off some of the air. I began to 
feel strange. I was floating away into a place 
of great dark shadows. I tried to come back. 
[have never fainted, but I knew this must be 
the sensation. From somewhere [ remembered 
that the thing to do was to get your head 
down. I found I could do this and still hold 
the oxygen tubes. I felt better, though not 
for long. But I would make myself keep on! 
It wasn’t possible that I would “let down” 
at a time like this. I held on to those tubes. 

The gulping breath came again, but weaker. 

The nurse looked in. She understood 
everything at a glance. “You've got to stop 
this minute,” she said. ‘‘Get out into the air. 
Don’t wait a second.”’ 

Still in a place of strange shadows, I ran 
out into the sunlight of a veranda. There 
was an empty cot there, and a motherly 
nurse helped me to it and gave me something 
to drink. 

“Don’t you care,” she said. “It gets us 
all sometimes. ”’ 

The veranda looked out on a garden. The 
noonday sunlight came drifting down on the 
color of flowers. The fountain jetted iridescent 
spray. It was very quiet on the veranda. 
When I began to feel better, I looked at the 
faces of the men in the cots around me. Not 
one but was lined with silent suffering, oh, 
how bravely borne! They lay looking out at 
the sunlit garden. A verse from the Bible 
drifted back to me, “‘ Now in the place where 
he was crucified there was a garden.”’ 

Thank God for gardens! 


” 


AS I worked on at the hospital during those 

days when volunteers were most needed, I 
saw another side of life there. I learned how 
infrequent is death and how miraculous are 
the cures. It is the novice who sees only the 
suffering in a great hospital and lacks the 
vision to see beyond to recovery. The men 
themselves taught me to see. 

They were so brave! They lay in their beds 
day after day, fighting back pain with a smile 
or a cigarette. Some of them knew they 
would never go back to the firing line, others 
were eager to go, full of stories of what they 
would do “next time.”” When I think of that 
hospital, I think of Ward Sixty-three as I left 
it one night. ‘Big Charlie” from Montana 
was smoking a corn-cob pipe, the gift of a 
thoughtful visitor. Dixie, his white face 
almost translucent, one arm and one leg 
suspended in a basket arrangement, was 
telling funny stories. Joe was confiding to his 
neighbor that he was a better man than when 
he left home. 

“I used to be a grouch around the house,” 
he said. “I wanted everything just so. 
That was before I lived in a dugout. I guess 
when I get home, Ma’ll find me more of a 
comfort.” 

The long night was before them. Many 
would not sleep for suffering. But some one 
started a song, and they all joined in. 

For that is the quality of their courage— 
the kind that goes singing to meet shell-fire, 
nights of pain, and even death, unconquerable, 
unquenchable, stedfast. Their bodies may 

broken, but never their courage. It is of 
the spirit. You see it in the faces of the 
plainest man among them, and it is like a light. 
hs ith It goes a certain deep content—they 
i each one had a chance to testify that 
vhen men were needed they were men. And 
there are millions more like them in America! 





These three models chosen from the first Winter 

Collection of The Blousemakers, are indicative 

of the Correct Style, Good Taste and Simplicity 
which characterizes the ““Town Blouse” 


SERVICE at the left is com- 
posed of an excellent quality 
of crepe de chine with a 
collar of a contrasting shade 
of the same material and 
large hand bound button- 
holes. In flesh or cloud blue 
with white collar; navy, 
taupe, or Overseas blue with 
bisque collar $8.50 


MIDI, in the center, of fine 
Georgette crepe is daintily 
tucked and trimmed with a 
satin ribbon under the collar. 
Navy blue, plum color, or 
Overseas blue have a bisque 
Georgette crepe vest and 
plaitings; flesh comes with a 
white vest and plaitings and 
bisque with a vect and plait 

ings of flesh color $14.75 


BOUTON , at the right is an 
unusually smart tailor made 
shirt of a superior quality of 
ctepe de chine, trimmed only 
by cording and rows of 
stitching. It may be had in 
flesh, white, cloud blue, 
bisque, navy blue, or black 
at $10.75 


THE LEADING ESTABLISHMENT IN EACH CITY FEATURES 
THE “TOWN BLOUSE” AT REASONABLE PRICES 


For further information as to where to 
obtain the “Town Blouse” write direct to 


THE BLOUSEMAKERS 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 





A New and Better Way to Serve 
Evaporated or Condensed Milk 


Here’s an end to those disagreeable features which 


every housewife has exper 


jenced in serving evap- 


orated or condensed milk—the uncleanly can, or the waste and 
bother of serving from a pitcher. 

Simply slip can of milk into a Davis Can-Server; a handsome, 
heavily-nickeled server from which the milk is poured as from a 


pitcher and kept pure and sweet to the last drop. 


No holes to punch—this server cuts them for you. No danger 
from dirt or insects. Holds the large-size milk can—a 25% saving 


over small cans, 


for any table. 


Easy to clean. 


Lasts for years. Appropriate 
Express Prepaid for $1.00 


Write for name of our nearest dealer—or send postal order. 
AGENTS WANTED—Attractive offer to agents. Write: 


[avis (An-Eever @RPORATION 


Flatiron Building, New York 


In using advertisements see page 6 











Smart and econom- 
ical, a black gown is 
ever suitable for any 
occasion—and if it 


bears the genuine 
Blackshire label, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is unquestionably 
correct and yet character- 
istically distinctive. Style 
No. 4168—of Crépe meteor. 

Style No. 4168X — of 
Crépe de chine, without 
fringe. 


Style No. 4704—F ashioned 
on strictly tailored lines, this 
smart Blackshire walking 
frock of finest wool jersey 
features panel back and front, 
silk Boutllon fringed. Cluster 
tucks and bone buttons clev- 
erly utilized. 


Blackshire “Style Story” of 
fall fashions will be mailed upon 
request. 


Please mention favorite 
shop when writing. 


The House of Black 


112-114-116 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Wholesale Only 





| TURN YOUR IDEAS 

| INTO MONEY 
If you like to draw and have ideas 
there is a big opportunity for you in 
cartooning and newspaper illustrating. 
You can train ent to step into a 
permanent position or to develop a 
profitable sideline. Girls in school, as 
well as business women, teachers and 
wives of soldiers, can turn their ideas 

| into money after studying the Federal 
Course in Applied Cartooning. 

‘““A Road To Bigger Things’’ 
Send 6c postage for the interesting book 
telling how women are succeeding in 
cartooning and giving studio pictures 
of the 31 great American cartoonists on 
the Federal Staff. 

Federal School of Applied’Cartooning 








L 810-13 Federal Schools Building inesota 





The Perfect 


Black Apparel 


SP OP 5 SS” 5 a 5 
<PspsP< 


The beauty of the packages alone 
will make you want Mavis but 
only when you know the wondrous 
fragrance, will you know why its § 
appeal is irresisiible! Send lic to 
Vivaudou (Dept. W, Times Bid 

2 N. Y., or if you live in n 

# Vivaudou,.344S 1S 


5 Ca 
Montreal—MacLean, Benn: 
Neison, Ltd., Montreat 


CREATOR OF py ae 7 


TOMEITE REQUISITES 


VivAUDOU 


“itn. } alten. * a 
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Sisters 
(Continued from page 34) 

other was the confused and troubled anq 
ecstatic consciousness of the new relationsh; 
between Peter and herself, the knowl 

that he did not merely admire her, did not 
merely feel for her an unusual affection, but 
that he was consumed by a burning ador. 
tion of her slightest motion, the turn of her 
wrist, the smile she gave Kow Yu at break. 
fast time, the motion she made when ghe 
stooped to tie her shoe or raised her arm to 
break an apple from the low, dusty branches, 
The glory of being so loved enveloped her likeg 
great, shining garment, and her checks glowed 
softly rosy, and there was a new and liquid soft. 
ness, a sort of shining glitter, in her blue eyes, 





PETER was quiet that evening and had gone 
the next morning when the sisters came out 
to breakfast. His absence was a real relief to 
Cherry, who felt curiously tired and spent 
after a wakeful night, and looked pale. Alix, 
busy with a new venture in duck-raising, no- 
ticed nothing, and Cherry could lie idly in 
the hammock all morning, sometimes frowning 
and shutting her eyes at some sudden thought, 
otherwise smiling and dreaming vaguely, and 
always hearing Peter’s voice in words so charged 
with new magic that the mere recollection 
of them almost suffocated her with emotion. 

He had left a message to the effect that he 
would not be at home that night, and at four 
o’clock telephoned to confirm the message. 
Alix chanced to answer the telephone, and 
Cherry, who was in her room, heard Peter’s 
name and stood still, listening, with a shock of 
disappointment. She did not want him to 
come home; she was hardly conscious of any 
desire or dread; her only theught was that he 
was there—now—at the telephone, and ina 
moment Alix would have hung up the receiver, 
and she, Cherry, would not have spoken to 
him, would not have heard his voice. 

At eight o’clock that evening, when she and 
Alix were sitting on the porch, when the last 
ebbing pink of the sunset had faded, and great 
spiders had ventured forth into the dusk and 
the dews, there was a sudden hail at the gate, 
and Cherry knew that it was he. A flood of 
utter, irrational happiness rose in her heart. 
She had been racked with hunger for the sound 
of that voice; she had been restless and un- 
satisfied, almost feverish with longing and 
doubt; now peace came again, and content. 

He came up to them, his glance resolutely 
averted from Cherry, explaining that he was 
lonesome, assuring them that everything had 
gone well, and making them laugh with an 
account of Justin Little’s reception of the new 
turn of affairs. Alix asked a hundred ques- 
tions, laughed, and rejoiced. 

“Tomorrow let’s go down and see the old 
house,” suggested Alix. “I guess it’s m 
pretty bad shape, for we couldn’t rent it. At 
least, Pete and I didn’t think it was worth 
while to do all the plastering and painting 
| they wanted. But we’ll do it now, Cherry. 
We'll fix it all up, and then every summer, and 
perhaps some winters—at least if Mart isnt 
| too far away—you can live there. Did you 
| see Anne, Pete?” she asked suddenly. 

“No, just Justin. He seemed absolutely 
| dumbfounded,” Peter said. “He looked at 
| the paper, read it, laughed, and said in that 
little nervous, smiling way of his, that he felt 
it to be by no means conclusive.” 

“T can hear him!” giggled Alix. 

“And I guess both you girls wil! have t 
come in, in a day or two,” Peter continued. 

“Cherry’s going in to the dentist tomor 
row,” said Alix. 

“Oh, so I am!” Cherry said in rather 4 
strained voice. 

She did not look at Peter, nor did he at her, 
but they felt each other’s thoughts like 
spoken word. 

“Had you forgotten?” Alix asked. 
go with you,” she added carelessly. 

‘Qh, do come!’’ Cherry said eagerly. * i= 
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I hate so going alone!” 
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“Pye not a thing in the world to do in town, 
but I’ll browse along those old book stores in 
Third Street,” Alix mused. 

But in the morning she had changed her 
mind. She was a trifle late to breakfast, and 
Cherry and Peter had a chance minute or 
two alone. 

“Cherry,” he said then, “I’m going to lunch 
at the St. Francis. Will you meet me there?” 

“No, I can’t,” Cherry whispered unhappily. 

“Well, I’ll be there,” Peter said in a dull, 
steady voice. They did not look at each 
other as Cherry began with trembling white 
fingers to strip the black, fine skin from a fig. 

A moment later Alix joined them. She had 
come in from her ducks and ate but a hasty 
and indifferent breakfast so that she might the 
sooner go back to them. 

“Wait for the ten-o’clock train, Pete, and 
go in with Cherry,” said Alix, holding a small 
piece of omelet close to the nose of the im- 
portunate Buck. ‘Go on, be a sport!—Don’t 
you dare!’ she added to the dog, who rolled 
restless and entreating eyes, banged his tail 
on the floor, and allowed a faint, disconsolate 
whimper to escape him. “I don’t think I’ll 
vo in,’ she explained, ‘“‘for I have about a 
week’s work here to do. Those Italian boys 
are coming up to thin the lettuce, and Kow is 
going to put up the peaches, and if you both 
are gone, I can have a regular orgy of house- 
keeping. Really, I’d rather! Here, take it— 
the dear old Bucky-boy! Well, did he get so 
mad he couldn’t see out of his eyes!” she 
added affectionately to Buck as the omelet 
disappeared with one snap of his jaws. She 
folded his two fringed ears into his eyes and 
laid her face against his shining head. ‘“‘ Well, 
this isn’t feeding the ducks,” she finished, 
jumping up. ‘‘Come see them, Pietro, they’re 
too darling!” 

“They're extremely dirty and messy,” 
Peter complained, following with Cherry, 
nevertheless, to see Alix scatter chopped food 
carelessly on the surface of the little pond, the 
struggling bodies of the ducklings, and the 
bobbing, downy heads alike. With quacking, 
and wriggling, and dabbling the meal was 
eaten, and Alix, scraping the bowls for the last 
fragments and blinking in a flood of sunlight, 
laughed exultantly at the exhibition. 

Peter left them there without one word or 
look for Cherry, who went back to the house 
with her sister in an agitated and wretched 
state of mind. She had the telephone in her 
hand to cancel the engagement with her dentist, 
when Alix suddenly consented to accompany 
her into town. 

“And at lunch time we’ll take a chance on 
the St. Francis, Sis,” said Alix innocently, 
“for Peter almost always lunches there.” 


FEELING that the question was settled, yet 


restless and dissatisfied still, Cherry dressed |_ 


lor town. They climbed into the car; Alix’s 
strong, slender hands in yellow chamois gloves 
snatched at the wheel. The die was cast. 

Yet at the station another change of plan 
occurred, for as Alix brought the car to the 
platform, Anne came toward them from the 
atriving train, a gloved, and demure, and 
smiling Anne, anxious, she explained, to talk 
over this newest development and, “whether 
it proved to be of any value or not,” to try to 
find out what Uncle Lee had really wanted for 
them all, and then agree to do that in a friendly 
manner out of court. Alix turned from the 
wheel to face Cherry in the back seat and Anne 
leaning on the door of the tonneau. 

“My first feeling, when Frenny told me,”’| 
said Anne, chatting pleasantly in the shade, | 

Was one of such relief! For I hadn’t wanted 
all that money one bit,” she confessed gaily. 

I only wanted to do what was fair. Only 
‘wo or three nights ago I said to Frenny that| 
It really belonged to us all, and last night we| 
talked and talked about it, and the result was'| 
that I said that I must see the girls. We) 
, ree are the only ones concerned, after all,’ 
and—” Arne’s ‘old half-merry and_half-| 
pouting manner was unchanged ‘““what we 
decide is what really matters,” she finished. 











| eed your health, poise and figure. You can be |/\\) 


exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 


family and friends. 


well, taught them how to keep well. reduced and increased their 
weight. given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms 
—and I have kept their confidence 


pupils. 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 









Franklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





“La Supreme” Corsets 







A NEW low bust model 

especially designed for 
women, to emphasize the 
fashionable slender straight 
line silhouette. 













Sold only by 
Franklin Simon & Co. 












(AS ILLUSTRATED) 


“La Supreme” Corset of pink 
| Coutil, suitable for slight or 
medium figures; lightly but firmly 
boned to give the straight lines 
over hips and back; elastic band 
across top and at lower part 
make this an unusually comfort- 
able model, allowing perfect ease 
to the seated figure. 
Sizes 22 to 30 inches. 


4.00 


Corset Shop-Baicony Floor 















Prompt Delivery Free 


Anywhere in the United States 
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Become the woman you 
wish to be 











so well and weigh what you should. J can help you |} | 
knowIcan. Not one drop of medicine. 


My way is the natural way—a scientific system combining |} 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your i 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


TI have won their friendship and respect because I have made them |} 


May I heip you? 
Physicians approve my work: their wives and daughters are my 
Medical magazines advertise my work 

These facts are cited modestly—witi only a desire to prove that 
an and will do all I promise. Remember— 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the | 

most chronic afflictions, in nine | 
cases out of ten, are,vastly 
benefited by my help. May 
I help you? 

I can build you up or reduce |Fy 
you. Youthoroughly enjoy my |} ; 
simple directions and you feel 
so satisfied with yourself. 


Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet — sent you without 
charge. Let me tell you all 
about my wonderful experi- 
encet Then you will under 
stand the great w rk I am 
doing for womankind; and 
how I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 6 


If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 


X after it and send it to me: 


Excess Flesh inany Lack of Reserve 


part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, 


lervousness 
Irritability 

nstipation 
Indigestion 

izziness 
Weakness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 


Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
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DUBBELBILT 
MACKINA W 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


C@wenelle Finished 
Snowproof, Windproof. 


The Coat that laughs 
at old “Jack Frost” — 


Priced at $12.75. 
Sizes: 6 to 18 years. 


Each DUBBELBILT 
MACKINAW is made with 
interlocking seams — re-in- 
forced elbows—hand-felled 
collar— and rip-proof pock- 
ets that are doubly sewn at 
every strain point. 


















A mending kit goes with 
every coat. And, like the 
famous DUBBELBILT 
Suits for Boys, each gar- 
ment carries a Six Months’ 
Guarantee to Repair, With- 
out Charge, Any Rip, Hole 
or Tear. 










Shown in many distinctive 
patterns. The niftiest, thrift- 
iest coat you've ever seen. 







One dealer near you has 
DUBBELBILT MACKI- 
NAWS. Be sure and ask to 
see them today. 


Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, Inc. 
Dept. G 
806-808 Broadway, 


BOYS— You can have the “Complete 
Adventures of DUBBELBILT Dave” 
and several interesting Story Books, 
Sree of all cost. Ask us about them. 









New York 
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*| Anne,’ 
to any agreement with me is concerned, you | 


Sisters 


| ‘Why, there is no question that it is Uncle 
| George’s handwriting,’’ Cherry said with what, 
for her, was sharpness, ‘‘and it seems to me— 
it seems to me, Anne—” she added hesitatingly. 

“That you have a nerve!” Alix finished, 
| not with any particular venom. ‘‘That docu- 
| ment throws the case out of court,” she said 
flatly. ‘Peter is confident of that!” 

Anne’s pale face flushed a trifle, and her eyes 
narrowed. ‘Yes, but it doesn’t throw the 
will out of court,’’ she said quickly. 

i You broke the will,’ Alix reminded her, 
getting angry. 

| “T know I did, but it might be valid after all, 

| and under that will I inherit only a fifth less 

| than you and Cherry,” Anne answered, also 





with feeling. ‘‘That’s just what I came over 
to talk about,” she added, still smiling. ‘‘Isn’t 
it better—” and all friendliness and appeal 
were in her voice—‘“‘isn’t it better to do it all in 
a kindly manner than to fight about it? Why, 
we can easily settle it among ourselves,” she 
assured them sensibly. 

Alix shrugged and looked down at the wheel 
of her car, with a doubtful shake of her. head. 
Cherry, now standing beside it on the platform, 
was flushed and uncomfortable. 
awkward pause. 

“Board?” shouted a trainman with a rising 
inflection. 

The sisters looked at each other in a panic of 
haste. 

“T can’t leave this car here!” Alix exclaimed, 
“T’ve got to ox her and lock her ag every- 
thing! Run, get on board, Cherry. I don’t 
have to go in anyway; you’ve got a date!” 

Cherry’s heart leaped, sank coldly, and 
leaped again, as with a swift nod of parting she 
hurried for her train. The other two women 
watched her with forced interest as she climbed 
on board and the car slipped noiselessly out of 








sight. It curved among the redwoods and was 
gone before either spoke again. Then, as her 


eyes met Anne’s friendly, questioning smile, 
Alix said awkwardly: 
“T think the only thing to do is for you and | 


Justin to take this up with Peter, Anne. I 


it in the court in the first place, 
don’t understand much about it.” 


“AL .LX, don’t let’s talk in a cold, hard, legal 

way,” Anne pleaded. She had got into the 

back seat and was leaning on the front seat in 

an informal sort of way. “Let’s just try to 

get each other’s point of view,’ she suggested. 

“The idea is that Uncle Lee wanted all his 
girls to inherit alike—”’ 

“That idea didn’t seem to impress you much 
before,” Alix said, glad to feel herself getting 
angry. 

“My dear, I was going to divide it to the last 
| penny,” Anne assured her, widening her eyes. 

Alix was silent, but the silence shouted her 
unbelief. 

“Truly, 
this discovery only complicates matters. Why, 
the last thing in the world that dear Uncle 
Lee would wish would be to have us drag the 
family name into a lawsuit.” 

“You and Justin began it,” Alix reminded 
her, goaded into reluctant speech. 

“T beg your pardon,”—it was a favorite 
phrase of Anne’s—‘‘but it was Peter who said 
| he would fight.” 

“Well, because you made the claim!” Alix, 
hating herself for being betrayed into argument, 
said hotly. “But I won’t talk about it, 
’ she added firmly, “‘and as far as coming 


CT 


$99 


might just as well have gone back on the train 
with Cherry. I hate to talk this way, but we 
all think you acted very—well, very meanly,” 
Alix finished rather flatly. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well to understand 
each other,” Anne said with hot cheeks. They 
| exchanged a few more sentences, wasted words 
and angry ones, and then Anne walked over 
to a seat in the shade to wait for another train, 
and Alix, with her heart beating hard and her 
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Look for this Sign on 


your Jewelry Store 

















Watches for Women 


are of many beautiful designs, re- 
tailing all the way from $18.00 to 
$100.00. They are made in the 
leading factories of America and 
Switzerland and, like every article 
bearing the trade mark HALLMARK , 
are guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction. Ask to see them at 


your local Hallmark Store. 
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Ladies’ Military Watch 


B 260 — solid silver case, cushion 
shape, with heavy pigskin strap and 
sterling silver buckle. Illustrated actual 
size. 15 jewel movement and lever 
escapement. A truthful and precise 
































mean—I mean that you were the ones to bring | 
and—and I | 





I was,” Anne went on. “This— é 










timekeeper. Also suitable for men. 


Get a Copy of the HALLMAR 
Gift Book 


from your local Hallmark 
jeweler —or write to us. 
Contains 48 illustrated 
pages showing moderately 
priced gift suggestions, as 
well as a general line of 
tk e famous Hallmark mer- 
chandise. This book will 
help you choose — it’s 
free. 


Use Hallmark Silver Polish 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Save 
Leather 


A 
Wear COMFY FELT 


a | SLIPPERS at homeand 


eave leather for our Fighting Men. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110 East 13th Street, New York 


COMFY 
SLIPPERS 


De Lis Infant's Wear 


To introduce our line we will se 1° a head made 
sheer nainsook slip or dress, hand-embroi- 

dered yoke finished with fine entre-deux, neck 
and sleeves trimmed with woe and entre-deux, 

size infants to 2 years for 1.50, special intro- 

cect price. Write for klet of beautiful 
models hand-made in old French Quarter of 
New Orleans by French Needleworkers as 
skilled, as their cousins in France. 


Satisfaction or money back. 
DE LIS, Dept.A, New Orleans. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


NOTHING dispels the drear- 


iness and chill of a room so 
quickly as a flood of cheerful sun- 
shine. Drape your windows with 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies and 
let the sun stream in! 


Neither sun nor rain can injure 
even the most delicate shades of 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies. ‘They 
are guaranteed absolutely sunfast. 
Occasional tubbings only serve to 
restore their freshness and lustre. 


Ask to see Orinoka Sunfast 
Draperies in their various weights, 
designs and colors—look for this 
guarantee on every bolt. 

These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
Sadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 


them with new goods or refund the 
purchase price. 


Write today for our booklet, 
“Draping the Home.’’ 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. J 
Clarendon Bldg. New York, N. Y. 





fils new Happi-tyme Sunshine Crib is as durable as % 
s is attractive and will last as long as your nursery. 
rings and mattress may be used at two levels: at 
ttom or to within 8 inches of the top--a very 
ly feature when baby is small. Knocks down and 

in a very small space when not in use. Like all 


pearance. but built to withstand the 
ildren give nursery furniture. An 


, you will be surprised that an article of such quality is 


80 inexpensive. Write for free book: hi 4 
plete line of Happi-tyme Furniture. Wonlers: Write. 


Urbana Furniture Company, Dept. G, Urbana, Ohio. 
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color high, drove at mad speed back to the 


mountain cabin. 

“T didn’t ask her to lunch; I don’t care!” 
Alix said to herself in agitation. “She and 
Justin know they’re beaten. They’re just 
trying to patch it up before it’s too late. I 
don’t care, I won’t have her think she can get 
away with any such scheme!” 

And so, muttering and scolding, Alix got 
back to her dog and her barnyard, and soothed 
herself with great hosing and cleaning of the 
duck-pond, and much skimming and tasting 
of Kow’s preserves. After all, she had grudged 
this perfect summer day to the city, and she 
was always happiest here in the solitude of 
the high mountain. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening Instalments 


THREE girls in the old brown house under 

the redwoods, and the youngest was the 
first to leave, Cherry, the baby and the beauty. 
To her girlish eyes Martin was the most won- 
derful of men, but somehow the enchantment 
soon vanished; he was just a man,a busy, 
commonplace man. She was always running 
home on visits, long visits that made 
the breach wider between her husband and 
herself. 

Then came the second wedding. Anne, her 
cousin, was married and departed with her 
dapper little husband, but Cherry stayed, 
clinging closer than ever to them all. Peter, 
the reliable, she saw in a new light. She liked 
him better than before. And on the day she 
left, when she caught his eyes upon her with 
some great emotion in their depths, she felt a 
thrill that shook her to her very soul. 

All the way back to Red Creek she carried 
that remembrance. It became her refuge from 
the deadly dulness of her married life. At 
times she broke into reproaches and threatened 
to leave, but the moments passed and still she 
stayed—as one does stay when one is married. 

She met Martin at the door one eve- 
ning with a telegram. All the long journey 
Cherry fought her fears. Alix met her at the 
door, and the girls wept in each other’s arms 
before they tiptoed into the room where the 
old doctor lay unconscious. 

Just before the end he roused. 

“Tn Matthew,” he said feebly. ‘‘No, in 
Mark. Mark was the human one.” 

Alix took his old Bible and opened it where 
an old letter lay in Mark. She began to read. 
And soon he slept on into another world. 

It was hard for the girls. Peter was away 
on a trip around the world. Martin could come 
only for a day. And Anne and Justin came with 
a claim on the estate based on an old loan 
made by Anne’s father to fynance the old doc- 
tor struggling with his invention, a claim that 
would leave Alix and Cherry penniless. 

It was even harder for Alix when Cherry 
left. But Peter returned at last, and when he 
recalled his old-time proposal, Alix knew that 
she had found her happiness. The next day 
they went to town and were married. 








full of discontent for Cherry. Spring came, and 
Cherry announced that she was going to Alix 
for a visit. Secretly she hoped that she would 
never come back. Martin was not unwilling 
to let her go. On the evening of her departure 
he was to take dinner with Joe King and a 
couple of girls. Still, when he walked away 
from the train, he felt lonely, and that mood 
was dangerous. 

Spring was lovely in the valley. Time went 
on wings, and when Martin wrote that he was 
thinking of going to El Paso, Cherry talked of 
getting a divorce. 

One hot day, Peter came in tired and found 
Cherry playing a little study he knew well. 
It pleased him, and he lay still in the porch 
chair, listening. Cherry came to the door. 
She had not known he was there. Their eyes 
met, the silence grew, and Peter’s heart began 


to pound. Suddenly Cherry turned and van- 
ished. But in that moment all of life had 
changed for Peter and for Cherry. 

In 


A year went by, full of happiness for Alix, | 






















How We Saved $400 
in Six Months 


By Mrs. E. C. B. 


HEN I came home from the hospital last 

spring, we were $400 in debt. John had given 

. & note to our local bank for that amount. 

His salary was $1800 a year, and we had never been 

able to save. Prices kept going higher and higher 

so we were having to ‘cut corners” to make our 
income buy food, shelter and clothes. 


Paying off that note looked serious to us. We 
had just a year in which to do it. So we devised 
ways and means of reducing our expenses. 


John thought by giving me $20 instead of $25 
every week, cutting his personal expenses and 
eliminating all non-essentials we might manage 
to save $325 in a year. I was to save the other 
$75 from my house money. And I didn’t believe I 
could do it! 


Thad an iron bank upstairs and every Saturday 
night, after I had finished the week’s buying, I 
put into this bank whatever money I had left. At 
first the money didn’t accumulate very fast. But 
one day I heard about a new system to help people 
save money and I sent for it on approval. 


In a fewdays the book came and a brief examina- 
tion taught me a lot about saving. With a properly 
arranged budget, any man and wife having an in- 
come of $1800—barring sickness or accident—ought 
to save $540 a year, without stinting themselves. 


This book is called the Taplex Home Saving 
System. It shows you how to estimate your ex- 
penses. The special Taplex Budget System teaches 
you just exactly how to apportion your items of 
expense to fit your income, and set aside a special 
amount for each of your needs, as wellas a definite 
amount to SAVE. It provides for every detail of 
money management in the home. 


The System looked so easy and practical that I 
began to use it at once. I kept my accounts, item- 
ized our household expenses, and set aside a 
definite amount to SAVE each week, exactly 
according to the simple instructions in the book. 


I found I could easily “‘beat” my saving allow- 
ance! Ina little while I was saving nearly twice 
as much as when I started. Of course we weren’t 
living sumptuously—but we had plenty of every- 
thing and we were never healthier nor happier 
in our lives! 

Well, night before last we opened the bank and 
counted the money—and there in cash before our 
eyes was $249.10—saved from my house money in 
just six months! 


John was fairly stunned! Then he told me he 
had saved $181! So we paid off the note and 
opened a little savings account atthe bank. What 
is more, we are never going back to the old, ex- 
travagant way we used to live. 


John says I am the most wonderful wife in the 
world—he can’t get over the surprise! He has 
told several of our friends and they call me ‘‘re- 
sourceful!” But all the credit is due the Taplex 
Home Saving System! It taught us everything we 
know that helped to get us out of debt and start 
us in the banking class! 


HAT Mrs. B— did, any woman, anywhere can 

do! The Taplex Home Saving System is a 
handsome, olive, seal-grain finish, semi-flexible, 
imitation-leather book, stamped in gold. It con- 
tains 160 pages, size 84% x11 inches, and is made 
to keep your household accounts for five years. 
It will keep track of your spending, show where 
every penny goes, and help you always to have 
money in the bank. 


You do not need to know anything about book- 
keeping or accounting. Any one can keep the 
records. It takes only three minutes a day to do 
it. And keeping them is really a pleasure! In- 
stead of being an annoyance and a hardship, sav- 
ing money the Taplex way is fun! 


Send no money until you see this system with 
your own eyes, examine it carefully in your own 
home and know just what it can do for you. Keep 
it5days. See how easy it is to understand,—how 
practical—how efficient! Then if you feel you 
can afford not to use it, return it and you will owe 
us nothing. But if you feel that it means the be- 
ginning of financial independence for you, send 
us $2, and the book is yours. Just fill out and mail 
the convenient coupon below and this handsomely 
bound, wonderfully simple and helpful system 
will come to you postpaid, by return mail. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION 
Dept. 2-L, 47 W. 34th Street, New York City 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of 
the Taplex Home Saving System. I promise to 
send you $2.00 in full payment or return the book 
within five days. 





Name 
Aadress 

(Advertisement) 
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BY DIAMONDS Pita 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 
Sons of 


2 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
ston has been one of the leading 


diamond importing concerns in America selling 


to jewelers. 


However, 


a large business is done 


direct by mail with customers at importing 


prices! 


Here are several diamond offers— 


direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or prospec- 


tive diamond purchaser. 


1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one-carat 
diamond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly cut. 
Mounted in Tiffany style, 
14k. solid gold. setting. 
Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate it for 
less than $125. Our $95 
price direct to you 


A few weights and prices 
carat - =- $19.00 
4% carat - = 32.00 
4 carat - -° 43.00 


Ladies’ All Platinum i 


Diamond Ring 


$100 


Made of all 
richly carved and pierced. 
Set with perfectly cut 
blue-white diamond. 
Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate this 
ring for less than $130.00. 


of other diamond rings: 


1% carats - - $139.00 ff 


214 carats - - 550.00 


3 carats 


We refer you 


as to our reliability toany bank or newspaper in Boston. 


If desired, rings will be sent 
to your Bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 


with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS @ 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This book is_ beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. Shows 
weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) 
and is considered an 
authority. 


SAVE ONE-THIRD - 


Buy JEWELRY, WATCHES, SILVER and | 
Novelties Direct by Mail from Jason Weiler | 


& Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Write today for our | 


128 Page FREE CATALOG) 


A beautifully illustrated Guide 
for the Christmas Gift buyer. 





Jason Weiler & Sons 


335 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agency: Paris 
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Deodorizes 


Keeps baby fresh and sweet. 


Not per- 


fumed but cleansing, soothing and de- 


odorizing. 


Safeguard your Baby with 


“BABY BUNTING Powder 


Its Balsam Peru brings the fresh, clean, 
soothing touch of Nature to ‘baby’s 


tender skin. 


Not atalcum, buta pure fluffy powder. water- 


proof, to prevent ill 
perspiration. 


effects of wetting and 


Send 10c for Large Sample and Booklet. 
For sale by good druggists or direct. 


GORDON-THORNE CO., Utica. N. Y- i 


platinum Ff 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purcha ed 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 


'Why Women Must Work 
By N. A. Smyth 


Assistant Director General U.S. Employment Service 


VERY shipyard in the country could use 
E additional men. 

The Nitro plant in West Virginia needs 
6000 men in order to finish the plant by Jan- 
uary 1. This plant is required in order that it 
may ship 625,000 pounds of smokeless powder 
a day to France before the spring offensive. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
there is a demand estimated anywhere from 
25,000 to 60,000 men to get out airplane spruce 
and other timber for war work. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land are filled with munitions factories and are 
short approximately 48,coo men. 

In New Jersey there is a great shortage of 
men in the shell-loading plants. Probably 
35,000 men are needed for this work. 

In Pennsylvania several steel mills have had 
to shut down part of their plants for lack of 
labor. 

Delaware and Maryland are in a critical 
condition and filled with war industries. 

In Virginia the projects at Norfolk still 
need about 10 000 men. 

North Carolina has one new camp at Fay- 
etteville which alone needs from 8000 to 
10,000 men. It also has several other camps 
and war projects. 

South Carolina has the great Charleston 
Port Terminal, which should employ about 
12,500 men and has about 8000. 

The state of Georgia requires 3000 men for 
the picric acid plant at Brunswick alone. 

In Alabama there is the Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration at Muscle Shoals, together with va- 
rious other contracts associated with it, requir- 
ing a force of about 20,000. 

Arkansas has Camp Pike and the new picric 
acid plant at Little Rock, Camp Pike alone 
needing nearly 10,000 men. 

The DuPont plant in Tennessee should main- 
| tain a working force of nearly 35,000 men. 

' In Ohio, there are two new nitrate plants 
being constructed that together will require 
35,000 OF 40,000 men. 

Our whole war program has been moved 
lahead. Adequate measures are being taken 
|to place an enormous army in France early 
inext year. This means that the industrial 
| program required to supply and equip it must 
|be hurried at a pace which today seems well- 
|nigh impossible. The War Department has 
|projected an enormous program, apparently 
ireckless of the fact that there is not enough 
nage! available to carry it out, in reality relying 
on the will of the American people to drop 
everything else and put it through. But at 
this moment this program is seriously retarded 
for lack of man power in war industry. 

If we can have shells enough in France next 
year, we can blast a path to Berlin. To the 
extent that we fall behind in the supply of 
material, we shall have to make up the deficit 
from the living bodies of our young men. This 
is not rhetoric. It is cold, precise, military 
calculation. 

One of the fundamental processes which is 
going to save our war program will be the 
introduction of women into some phases of war 
work, and the use of women in non-war work 
so as to enable men to go into war work. 

This process can not begin too soon. On the 
other hand, to carry out such a shift too im- 
petuously, without proper direction and con- 
trol, would result in great harm. If men are 
released too quickly, they will suffer from un- 
employment while they are finding their new 
positions. If women go into industry too rap- 
idly, they will suffer from undertaking jobs 
for which they are not fit, or from laboring 
under conditions which are not fit for women. 

To stimulate, and at the same time super- 
vise and steady these movements of labor into 
war industry and of women into non-war in- 
dustry, is one of the chief duties of the Com- 
munity Labor Boards. | Every employer of 
labor should cooperate with these boards. 














Segis Fayne Johanna, The Liquid Veneer Cow 


Here She Is Again 
The $150,000 


VANS AEA 


COW 


Owned by the Liquid Veneer People 


Have you sent for the wonderful story telling 
how it was possible for the president of the 
Liquid Veneer concern to acquire the greatest 
herd of Holstein Cattle in the world, including 
the Liquid Veneer cow, champion of the world 
over all ages and breeds? 


This stery tells of the connection between this 
cow and that other World Champion, L’quid 
Veneer, whose world-wide popularity was made 
possible by its superiority in cleaning, renew- 
ing and brightening furniture and woodwork, 
all at one time. 


Use Liquid Veneer every time you dust for it removes 
all dust, dirt and stains and leaves no oily film. It 
will also save you many dollars in refinishing costs 
as explained in the story offered above. To get this 
story simply write us telling us what you think is 
the most striking feature of this ad. That’s all. 
Remember, you get the same old reliable Liquid 
Veneer today at the same old prices— 25¢, soc 
and $1.00. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Canada 
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—Del Dane, “ 
Old Stove Master” 


I am making a coun- 

try-wide sales-drive 

on Kalamazoo Stoves, ; 
Ranges, Furnaces, Gasty 
Ranges and Kitchen Kab- 

inets. These are war times? 
We must do unusual things. So 
lam smashing prices right and le 


Get My Book—It Will Make 


You Forget High Prices 


I sell direct from my factories— 

ship on 30 days’ trial—cash or 

easy payments — unlimited, un- aa 
conditional guarantee. Writeat G@je—= 
once. Ask for Catalog Mo.107 » \ ‘ 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
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A Kalamazoo g 


Direct to You’ 
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Real Comfort In 
Coldest Weather 


Just tuck a Taplex Bed Warmer 
under the covers when you're ready 
to retire for the night. Its generous 
warmth will keep you cozy and comfy 
all night long! No more dread of 
the cold sheet—or of cold feet! And 
the Taplex Warmer is ready in a 
minute— ‘needs but a match”—gives 
out no odors or gases—is safe, eco- 
nomical, effective. You get guaran- 
teed satisfaction when you get the 


‘TAPLEX 


BED WARMER. 
“Needs but a match”’ 


The Taplex Bed Warmer is just one of 
the Big Four Taplex Warmers. The others 
are the Foot Warmer, Body Warmer and 
Handy Warmer. All of them are guaranteed 
satisfactory or money is refunded. Sold by 
leading drug, department, hardware and 
sporting goods stores. 


Taplex Bed Warmer—$1.00. (In Canada $1.25.) 
Taplex Smokeless Fuel (12 sticks in box)—25c. (In 
Canada 35c.) 


If dealer cannot supply you, we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price and dealer's name. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION, 47 W. 34th Street, N. Y. 
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Are you sending your boy or 


girl to school this year? 


If so, why not _let Good Housekeeping’s School 
tpartment assist you in selecting the school best 
suited to your requirements? 


Knowledge of the kind of school you are secking, 
age and sex of prospective pupil, location preferred 
and charges to be paid will enable us to make more 
intelligent recommendations. 


Director, The School Department 


_ GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40 ST., N.Y.C. 
‘ li Tt at 


BUDDINGTON 
HUMIDIFIER 


Moistens Dry Air 
Saves coal. Cozy and warm at 66°. 
Preserves health and furniture. Re- 
Stores 6 quarts of water to the air 
daily. Attaches to any radiator 
or register. At Hardware and 
Dept. Stores. Ifthey can’t sup- 
ly you, send for free trial offer. 
>>, REID- GEISLER MFG. CO. 
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| balance of the floor. 
| a floor may be used for years without any 
| necessity for washing. 





The Institute Cleans 
(Continued from page 57) 

These two floor finishes, shellac and var 
nish, call for the least routine effort in 
caring for them. All the care they require 
is the daily dusting with a dustless mop, and 


| the weekly or semi-weekly going over with an 
| oil mop. This latter polishes the floor and 


gives a finish that minimizes the chances for 
scarring. Washing or scrubbing should be 
delayed as long as possible. Wipe over with 
a damp cloth or mop, or if necessary remove 
by actual scrubbing the spot that needs 
attention. Then immediately return the oil 
finish, rubbing to a polish that matches the 
If thus cared for, such 


To Remove White Spots 


White spots, due to a leaking radiator or 
moisture in any form, may be completely 


| removed by wiping over with a damp cloth 
| wrung from water into which a few drops of 


ammonia have been sprinkled. The result 
is magical, but your work will not be perfect 
if you do not at once apply the oil finish. 
rubbing to a luster. 

If you already have a varnished floor which 
shows dark, almost black, in corners and cracks, 
it isa varnished floor “gone bad.” There is 
nothing to be done but remove the varnish by 
scraping and varnish remover, then start again, 
this time using a water-proof varnish. 

An oil mop should never be used on a painted 
floor. Instead the floor should be waxed 
with liquid wax and cared for by the daily 
dusting with a dustless mop and the weekly 
rub with a wax-filled mop. Again, put off 
washing as long as possible. A properly 
painted floor demands three coats, the last 
two with a large proportion of dryer in them. 
Then if the floor is given the wax finish (use 
liquid wax, not paste wax), it will prove as 
durable as the varnished floor. The oil is not 
suitable for a painted floor, because it has a} 
tendency to gum. 

I emphasize liquid wax for top finishing, 
because the paste wax is suitable only for our 
fourth method of floor finish, namely, the, 
filling and waxing. The first treatment of 
hardwood floors and linoleums requires as| 
much paste wax as the open pores of both of 
these substances can absorb, but after the! 
paste wax is once used, there is little necessity | 
for other than perhaps yearly use. Choose| 
the liquid wax for after care as you would} 
for the other type of floors. Slippery wax! 
floors are not necessary or desirable on| 
service rooms, and they can be prevented by} 
applying the liquid wax in routine care with! 
a light wax mop instead of a weighted polisher. | 

Much real labor will be saved you if you 
will put some one of these finishes on your 
floors and discard the scrubbing brush and} 
pail except for the occasional necessity. | 
Thus, in the INstrruTE our linoleums were 
first wax filled. They have been cared for} 
since by a daily wiping over with a dustless| 
mop and a weekly mopping, after which liquid | 
wax has been put on with a light, weighted | 
brush covered with a cloth. But after these 
years of service, beneath the sink appeared 
a dark area that gradually deepened until 
there was no disguising the fact that this much- 
used section of the room was not responding 
to the routine care. More drastic measures 
were needed. The clever INSTITUTE maid 
made a pad of steel wool matted into the 
bristles of a long-handled mop, as shown in 
the illustration. With this and soap and 
water I myself did the scrubbing until the 
clear pattern of the linoleum returned to 
view. It was wiped dry, then waxed with 
liquid wax, and no one could tell that the| 
entire floor had not been scrubbed. Fifteen 
minutes had sufficed for the task, when over 
an hour would have been used if the entire 
floor had been scrubbed. 

Yes, keeping clean pays, in time, in labor, 
and in money for cost of materials. 
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Makeyour 
room fit 


your taste 


Dressing table, bed, bureau, 
chairs—every article becomes like 
new with Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes. Walls and woodwork can 
be toned with draperies and the 
floor done over so that it will glisten 
beautifully. 


Do you realize that every bit of 
painting you do yourself about your 
home releases just that much labor 
toward winning the war? Put it 
right up to Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes and your own hands to 
give the new touch to home things, 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND CoLor Works 
Dept. U, Detroit, Michigan 


PITTSBURGH 
FORT WORTH 
PORTLAND 
ST. Louis SALT LAKE CiTy 
BIRMINGHAR? LOS ANGELES 
TOPEKA SPOKANE 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many ‘‘touching-up"’ jobs about 
the house, heep always on hand at least 
acan each of Acme Quality Varnotile, 
a varnish for floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture; Acme Quality White Enamd 
for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and similarsurfaces,and a quartef Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
LINCOLN 


BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
TOLEDO 


Nels 
(tare \ 








FIFTH AVENUE | 
WAIST ©. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE -N.Y. 
Smart New Blouses 


At Extremely 
Low Prices 


(Sold by 
Mail Only) 


| 


Blouse of Heavy Silk Crepe de Chine 
An unusually ps tailored blouse - splendid qual- | 
ity silk crepe de chine; colors flesh or | 
a beg ‘Sizes 34 peng ee measure. . $5.00 
Mail or Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
Send for Illustrated Waist Catalog 12 
We offer waist values of an exceptional character 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists are 
not in every way up to your expectations. 
Phone Greeley 2889 
Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. only 


Should bea healthy, 
happy, growing baby 
if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft. smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us.“*Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warns. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog sliowing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant meteens and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 

No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 

THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 





“The Thrifty Ink” 


Look for it at your druggist’s or 
stationer’s. 


| and 8 percent of oil, or fat. 
| only 8 or ro percent of water and contains 


Meat Substitutes 
(Continued from page 46) 


214 pounds of starch will produce as much 
heat as 214 pounds of lean meat. But there 
is a vast difference between the nutritive 


| values of starch, oil, and meat. Starch and oil 


do not nourish the tissues. They produce 
only heat or, if there is an excess of starch, fat. 
On the other hand, meat has in it the mate- 
rials which build the muscles and bones and 
nerves of the body, and its value as a food is 
far greater than is measured by its calory value. 
It follows from this that in selecting a sub- 
stitute for meat, we must secure an article 
which not only has an equal heating value, 
but also an equal nourishing value. 
chief food products in meat are protein—that 
is, nitrogenous elements or tissue-building ele- 
ments—and fat, the heat-giving element. In 
some kinds of meat, as for instance bacon, 
there is little of value except fat. In other 
kinds, such as very lean meat, almost all of 
the material is tissue-building. In general, 
the lean meats which we eat contain also quan 
tities of fat sometimes equal if not superior to 
the amount of protein found therein. When 
we look for a substitute for meat, therefore, we 
must seek a substance which contains both 
nitrogen or protein and fat. Fortunately 
there are a large number of substances of the 
vegetable order in which these conditions are 
found. We are now in a position to choose 
wisely and scientifically a meat substitute. 


Oats the Best Cereal Substitute 
MONG cereals there is no real substitute 
for meat. Oats come nearest filling the bill. 
Oatmeal contains about 16 percent of protein 
It has, however, 


about 68 percent of starch and sugar, mostly 
starch. A pound of oatmeal has a calory 
value of 1800. No other cereal begins to ap- 


| proach oats in its protein and fat content. 


| Beef 
| Oatmeal 
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The same red and yellow | 


“uniform’’ has identified it through 84 | 
years of service as guardian of wash- | 
ables. Always ready. Always safe. | 


25c a bottle 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 226-228 Nenshaw Av., Northampton, Mass. 


126 November Good Housekeeping 


| 


. USED WITHA. \| 
COMMON PEN 


Hence, if we have no choice but cereals as a 
substitute for meat, we can do reasonably well 
by eating oats. The chief difference between 
beef and oats is that beef has 60 percent of 
water and only a trace of carbohydrates, while 
oatmeal has only 8 percent of water and 67 
percent of starch. From the point of view of 
economy, eating generously of oats is highly 
advisable when one wishes to save on meat. 
A pound of oatmeal has a higher total food 
value than a pound of beef. This contrast of 
oats and beef is well illustrated by the following 
data, showing the average composition of lean 
sides of beef and oatmeal: 
Carbohy- Heat 


drates. value per 
pound 


Fat 


10.6 
7.2 


Refuse Water Protein 


none 
67.5 


735 


1860 


19.5 


54. 
none 7. 


I 15.5 
3 16.1 

In eating one pound of oatmeal you will 
save all the refuse; you will get practically the 
same amount of protein and almost the same 


| amount of fat that you do in eating one pound 


of beef. But in addition to these constituents 
which form the substitute for beef you will 
get a large quantity of starch and sugar and 
214 times as much heat-forming food as you 
do in a pound of beef. The pound of oatmeal 
will cost seven cents, and the pound of beef of 
the quality mentioned not less than thirty 
cents. This is a statistical story of economy 
more vivid than can be portrayed in words. 


We Turn to Nuts 


HERE are many other vegetable substitutes 
which more nearly resemble meat in com- 
position. They are all characterized by the 
low percentage of waste, being practically all 
available for food purposes. They vary 
greatly in price. Some of them are nearly as 
expensive as meat, while others are very much 
cheaper. These food products belong to two 
distinct classes, namely, nuts, and legumes, 
such as peas and beans. 
The list of edible nuts is a very long one, but 
those which are commonly used for human 
foods are not so very numerous. Nuts are 


The | 
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RESTWEL PILLOWS 


—lastingly buoyant 
and comfortable! 


Even after years of use a Restwel | 
Pillow is still soft and buoyant. 


This delightful quality of these | 
cleanly feather pillows is due toa 

scientific treatment which destroys 

the animal matter in the quills of | 
the tiny feathers and preserves their 
natural buoyancy and softness. 


Restwel Pillows are always odorless! | 
This perhaps is most important of 
all because it assures you that they | 
are clean and sanitary. 

Let us send you “‘The Pedigree of Two Pil- 


lows’’, a booklet telling how even a feather 
pillow can be improved by modern methods. 


Restwel Pillows are sold in De- 
partment and Furniture Stores 
throughout the United States, 
We will gladly send the name 
of a nearby dealer on request. 


TheRobinson-Roders Co., lnc. 
27 N. J. R. R. Ave. Newark, N. J. 


—_—— 
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Tothe Woman Who 
Delights in Pretty 
Hl Bedroom Furniture 


OES an exguisite little rocker 

in mahogany appeal to you ? 

Or in walnut ? Or in ivory? One 

upholstered in attractive cretonne 

to match the color scheme of your 

bedroom? A rocker with graceful 

lines to look at, comfortable to sit 

in, strongly constructed and exact- 
ly the right size > 


Then it is a Gunlocke rocker you have in 
mind for Gunlocke rockers fit this de- 
scription. Chairs are made to match the 
rockers and make a dainty set. Larger 
size chairs and rockers for fr rooms in 
the house are made of any desired wood 
with upholstery to meet your requirements. 


The Gunlocke trade-mark shown on every 
piece of furniture is the guarantee of hig 
quality. Ask your ler to show you his 
line and write for our free booklet, “Chairs 
and Rockers in My Home.” 


J LOCKE W. H.Gunlocke 
R Chair Co. 
Wayland, New York 


"OR FURNITURE & WOODWORK 


“Home Making as a Profession” 


Is'a t00-pp. il. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
san, Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
Pg Positions and home efficiency. 
School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| has the following composition: Water 9.2 
; cent, 





| boundary grow 


| for meat. 
| for meat. 


mostly used as condiments or desserts, and | 
especially is this true of almonds, one of the | 
most valuable and also the most costly members | 
of the nut family. Forest nuts, as for instance, | 
beechnuts, butternuts, walnuts, and chestnuts, 
are not much used in this country for human | 
food. The tropical coconut is used extensively 
for human food and is a very valuable product. 
Brazil nuts, pecans, pinenuts, and filberts are 
other tree nuts which are extremely valuable. 
All these nuts, except the chestnut, are rich in 
oil and protein, and somewhat poor in starch. 
Among the nuts, the chestnut resembles more 
nearly a cereal than any other of that family, 
its content of starch and sugar rising to the per- 
centage found in cereals. The chestnut has 
less protein than oatmeal and about the same 
quantity of fat. It is, therefore, not so good a 
substitute for meat as oatmeal. The almond 
and the coconut have very high quantities of 
oil, namely, 55 and 57 percent respectively. 
They, therefore, have a very high heat value, 
rising above 3000 calories per pound. An 
ordinary man at ordinary labor would be sus- 
tained, in so far as heat value is concerned, on 
one pound a day of almonds or of coconut. 


The Lowly Goober 


NE of our most edible nuts is the peanut, 
which is probably consumed in larger 
quantities in this country than any other one nut 


| and has a value which is not wholly appreciated 
| by our people. 


It is a typical representative 
of the nut family, commonly used as food. It 
per- 
protein 25.8 percent, fat 38.6 percent, 
starch and sugar, 24.4 percent, heat value per 
pound 2560 calories. It is interesting to com- 


| pare this nut with the composition of beef 
| eiven above. 
| has almost twice as much protein and four 
| times as much fat as beef. 


It will be noticed that the peanut 


Half a pound of pea- 
nuts would furnish the ai.ount of protein, and 
one-quarter pound the amount of fat, that we 
would get from one pound of beef. The price of 
peanuts to the farmer at the present time i 

about $2.50 a bushel, including, of course, the 
hulls. Even at war-time prices the peanut is a 
cheap food, unless bought by the five-cent paper 
bag, considering its large quantity of nutrients, 
compared with the meats on the markets. 
The peanut is known mostly as an adjunct to 
the baseball game and the circus; nevertheless, 


it is coming into use as a substitute for butter 
| as a spread for bread. 


From the nutritional 
point of view, peanut butter is more valuable 
than ordinary butter, leaving out of view en- 
tirely the growth factors in butter. Being a 
legume, it is more properly to be considered 
with peas and beans than with the nuts, but by 
reason of its name it is classified here as a nut. 
Two ounces of peanuts eaten at a meal will be 
a very acceptable substitute nutritionally for 


| four or six ounces of meat. 


Not only is the peanut a valuable human 
food, but it has also great agricultural possi- 
bilities. It is estimated that more than 2,000,- 
ooo acres are under cultivation. The estimated 
yield this year is 80,000,000 bushels. All the 
states south of the Tennessee-Kentucky 
peanuts. Many factories 
now make peanut oil—a keen rival of cot- 
tonseed oil for salad and cooking purposes. 
The oil cake left after pressing is a most excel- 
lent cattle food. It has a distinct advantage 
over cottonseed cake in being entirely free of 
any toxic ingredient. It can be fed with im- 
punity to young animals. The straw is a 
roughage rich in protein and very edible, being 
in this respect wholly unlike cotton stalks. 
The peanut cake also makes a good meal, giving 
to wheat flour a generous addition of digestible 
protein. The aristocratic Arachis hypogaea— 
the plebeian goober—has rosy prospects of a 
brilliant future. 

The high prices paid for such nuts as al- 
monds and pecans do not afford any encour- 
agement to use this class of nuts as substitutes 
Nutritionally, they are substitutes 
Economically, they are not. When 
they are eaten, however, the quantity of. meat 


| required is lessened. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers since 1867 


direct 
to you 


Shopping the Daniel Low way, 
sitting comfortably at home, saving 
energy, time and money, with 
thousands of useful and unusual 
articles to select from, is the most 
ee shopping tour imagin- 
able 

There is no safer way sobay than 
the Daniel Low way of * 
Shopping”. For 50 years a name 

aniel Low” has been—a 
guarantee of you must be satis- 
tied or money refun 

When you order one or more 
of the articles shown here, ask for 
the Daniel Low “Book of Ten 
Suggestions. This 

“*Wonderful Store” is a 184-page 
volume, picturing hundreds of use- 
ful things for the holidays and 
monograminred  birthdays—not jewelry alone but 
and blueengrav- leather, toilet and desk articles, 
ed on white tips. traveling bags and cases, stationery 
N-2077 $1.25 everything priced at a decided 
reduction from usual prices — and 
every article fully guaranteed. 


Mail Coupon for ‘‘The Book of 
Ten Thousand 7 


DANIEL LOW & CO. uate 
221 Town House Sq. ae 
Salem, 7 
Mass. ie roe 
o 221 Town House 
7 Sq., Salem, Mass. 


o 
send me your 


Please 
“Book of 10,000 Suggestions” 


For the 
Family 
Service Ring, 
solid gold, fine- 
ly enamelled. 
State sive and 
stars (1, 2 or 3) 


£196 $3.00 


For the 
Knitter 
Measuring Nee- 
dies-—Sock Set; Thousand 
(4) white cellu. 
loid, § ta. mens- 
ure engraved on 
needle. 2 letter 


= ne sewing 
it; pocket for afstionery. 
Lass “$6.50 


Street 
City 


THE IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


CRACKS THE SHELL 
SPARES THE KERNEL 


Especially Good For Pecans, Walnuts, Almonds, 
Filberts, Brazil Nuts 
If your dealer does not have the IDEAL write 


direct tous. Style 1, dull nickel 40 cts. Style 2, bright 
nickel 50 cts. Style 4, polished nickel 75 cts. 


FRANK B. COOK COMPANY 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





In Government 


Service 


The highest sphere of usefulness (% 
which can be achieved by men fim 
or merchandise is that which ful- 

fils a vital need of the Nation. 


During the period of the war, Sol 
Satin will be confined exclusive- 
ly to the War Department for lin- 
ing the uniforms of our soldiers. 


For a time Sol Satin will not 
be available. But the recollec- 
tion of its quality will remain. 


May we look forward to a re- 
sumption of your valued patron- 
age when the more vital need 
of Sol Satin ceases to exist? 


S. M. Hexter & Company 


Sole Owners 
Cleveland 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Teach the children tv_beautify their rooms 
by hanging up Pictures, Pennants and all wall 
decorations. No hammer needed. Won't 
«Me paper or plaster. 


* Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist” 

They take the place of big nails or t 
screws for hanging heavy Pictures, Mir- 
rors, Hall Racks, Clocks, Clothing, etc.. 
and they give absolute safety. Easy 
to use and will not mar walls. 

At Stationery, Hardware, 10 

Photo, 5c and 10¢ Stores Cc 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Dept. 27 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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isively grown for forage purposes. 


jtage both to American agriculture and to the 


|can develop most attractive dishes, 
jappearance and palatability, of mixtures of 





Meat Substitutes 


The coconut is a product which is worthy ot 
more general consideration than it has re- 
ceived. It is now coming into use very exten- 
sively for the oil it contains. This oil is ex- 
tracted by pressure and is used in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarin and for cooking fats. 
The coconut is a reasonably cheap source of 
oil. It is dried and sent into commerce under 
the name of copra. In this way it is easily 
transported, and keeps reasonably well without 
becoming rancid. Coconut is not to be neg- 
lected in the quest for meat substitutes. The 
edible portion of the fresh coconut contains 
14.1 percent of water, 5.7 percent of protein, 
50.6 percent of fat, and 27.9 percent of sugar 
and starch; its heat value is 2760 calories per 
pound. As a meat substitute it takes the 
place of bacon rather than of beef on account 
of its low protein and high fat content. 


Legumes 

THIRD class of meat substitutes, and one 
which is of great importance, consists of the 
legumes, peas, beans, soy beans, lentils, peanuts, 
and others of the same class. Fresh green peas 
contain 71.6 percent of water, 4.4 percent of pro- 
tein, 0.3 percent of fat, and 13.4 percent of 
sugar and starch. When reduced to a dry 
state, they contain 6.9 percent of water, 20.4 of 
protein, 0.8 of fat, 58.0 of starch and sugar, 
and have a calory value of 1570 calories per 
pound. Dried peas are an acceptable substi-| 
tute for meat in so far as protein is concerned; 
they are not a substitute in respect of the fat. 
The edible portion of green beans contains 
58.9 percent of water, 9.4 percent of protein, 
0.6 percent of fat, 29.1 percent of starch and 
sugar, and has a heating value of 740 calories 
per pound. In a dry state beans contain 9.6 
of water, 19.9 percent of protein, 1.4 percent 
of fat, 57.2 percent of starch and sugar, and 
have a heat value of 1540 calories per pound. 
Dried beans are an acceptable substitute for 
meat in so far as their protein content is con- 
cerned, but like peas do not measure up to the| 

full value of a substitute with regard to fat. 
Among the legumes, the ideal substitute for 
meat is found in the soy bean and the related 
members of that family. The average com- 
position of the soy bean is as follows: 7.70! 
percent of water, 35.40 percent of protein, | 
20.35 percent of fat, 26.15 percent of sugar and 


Chefservice 


Club Menus 
for Home Tables 


“Name the rarest club-and- 
hote! dishes—and they shall be 
yours. Yours, through Purity 
Cross Chefservice—the won- 
der-service that brings them 
to your home economically— 
in tins ready to heat and 





CREAMED CHICKEN 
a la King 
WELSH RAREBIT 
® opsTer ala NEWBURG 
@CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE, 
CREAMED CODFISH 
CREAMED SALMON 


Each dish prepared complete 
by a master chef—ready t 
heat and serve in true club- 
and-hotel fashion—no waste 
or worry. A real blend of 
thrift and delight! 








OD 


If not at your quality gro- 
cer’s or delicatessen, send us 
the dealer’s name and receive 
our unique booklet, “How 
and When’’. Or send us $2 
for the “Get Acquainted” 
Assortment, postpaid if you 
mention dealer’s name. 


PURITY CROSS 











starch. It is also very rich in minerals, con- 
taining 5.79 percent of ash, which adds to its 
value as a food crop. 

It is to the legumes, in addition to peanuts, 
that we must look for our true meat substitutes 
in the future. Those conducting research into 
domestic science could not do better than to 
turn their attention to the utilization of the 
soy bean and peanut generally by our people. 
They are nourishing, well balanced as to their 
suitability as meat substitutes, and can be 
had at a reasonable price, which is a matter of 
great importance at the present time. The 
agricultural advantages of growing soy beans 
are not to be neglected. Asa cattle food they 
are superior to cow peas, which are so exten- 
The hay 
made from the soy bean stalks is as valuable 
as alfalfa for milk cows. The soy bean does 
best when planted in rows like corn and culti- 
vated; it is not so good for sowing broadcast 
as the cow pea. As a forage crop the soy bean 
presents advantages of very considerable mag- 
nitude tothe farmer. It is more drought resist- 
ant than the cow pea and thus becomes a 
valuable adjunct for the dairy farmer in regions 
which are visited by periodic drought. 

A scientific and economical utilization of 
meat substitutes would prove of lasting advan- 


economy of the home. The bean can be grown | 
over wide areas, thus avoiding the expense of | 
long hauls to the market. The scientific cook 


both in| 





wheat flour with soy beans and their products. 
Upon the whole, I regard the soy bean zs the 


|most promising substitute for meat. 


In the above discussion I have assumed that 


MODEL KITCHEN, 
Route 2D 
Orange, N. J. 
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Interesting Folder 
about Rats 


Rats and Mice 
’ Cause the One 
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They spread . 
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Drug and General Stor 

THE RAT BISCUIT 

+ Springfield, Ohio 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. There never perk 
more opportune time to send such thoughts aE mops of 
pressed by these cards. Special rates to Gift Sho 
those acting as agents among their friends. Mas 
Jesste H. McNIcot, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, 

HIGH GRADE CABINET PHONOGRAP 
ERAL DISCOUNT shipped direct from factory, 
Model $80 including six double faced records. 
models at other prices. Write for list of spe: ial offers. 


D. FALK, Representative 


Room 880 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicas! 
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BENS| 


Infant Shirt. 


Buy the 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


| and vegetable protein. 


the protein of vegetable origin is of equal value 
for nutritional purposes with that found in 
meat. Experience has shown that vegetable 
protein is not, as a rule, so completely digested 
as protein of animal origin. It also is well 
known that the end products of protein diges- 


| tion, the building stones of the body, are dif- 


ferent in proteins of different sources. The re- 
sults of eating the protein of milk, for instance, 
are far better than eating protein.of wheat or 
corn or probably of soy béans or nuts.. It is not 
likely that experience and science will demon- 
strate the complete interchangeability of animal 
There will:always be 
a demand for proteins of animal origin, espe- 
cially for milk... Meat eating is not to be a 
lost art, but one to be restricted. The human 
race will probably. never reach a condition in 
which the protein that nourishes the body will 
be derived exclusively from vegetable sources. 
There is more than mere alliteration in “hog 
and hominy.’ 


The Diniedic Loaf 


(Continued from page 50) 


breads. The yeast which is incorporated into 
the bread mixture is merely a tiny form of 


| plant which feeds upon the sugar and starch. 


more than 
the iFeetiectatoye) 


| temperature before. adding the yeast. 
| weather it is well to heat the flour in the warm- 





No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


No Buttons 


rnufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE 'Nc. 


358 w. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make Good + se better 
Buy one to keep ! Give to others! 
Twine, glue. tags, clips. labels-alL 
handy and neatly arranged 
10.000 D enunison dealers sell them 
Write Desnisen, Dept. E, Framingham, Mass., for “The Handy Book.” 





GEM XMAS 
» TREE HOLDER 


The New, Practical Safe Way 

of Holding Christmas Tree 
Made of steel, finished in green enamel. 
Will hold tree up to 2® trunk diameter. 
Folds up in small space for storing. 

At your dealer’s, or we will deliver di- 
rect, charges paid anywhere, at 65c each 
F ERNALD MFG. Co. Inc. 

North East, 


~ Well Paid Woslbiens 


Become a domestic science teacher, dietitian, housekeeper, 
Hatron, nurse, demonstration agent, social worker, etc. 
Z ome-study courses, 100-pp hand book FREE, 

m. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago 


, multiplies very readily, and in so doing creates 


a gas called carbon dioxide, which in turn 
makes the bread light.- Consequently it is 
necessary to maintain throughout the process 
of bread-making a temperature which is con- 
ducive to the growth of the yeast. Such a 
temperature is from 80° F. to 90° F._ In mixing 
the bread, be sure that the liquids are at this 
In cold 


ing oven of the range, so that when it is added, 
the same temperature will be maintained. Be 
sure not to overheat the flour. A small ther- 
mometer such as the one you see illustrated on 
page 50 will be found practical for this pur- 
pose. When setting the bread to raise, set it 
in a warm place or over a pan of warm water. 
In the end care in the maintenance of tempera- 
ture will mean less trouble and better bread. 

I have found that the best results are ob- 
tainable by making smal! loaves rather than 
large ones. If you have only large bread-pans, 
I should suggest that you make a double loaf 
in the pan rather than a large, single one. 


| The old-time tin bread-pans have been super- 


seded by the more modern aluminum or glass 
baking-pans. Either of the latter you will 
find most satisfactory for this purpose. The 
baking temperature for bread is just as impor- 
tant as the temperature for raising. Experi- 
ments have shown me that 350° F. is the 
proper temperature to be maintained in the 
oven when baking bread. 
loaves three-quarters of an hour is sufficient. 

Now for a simple formula to use in making 
Victory bread. In your mixing bowl place 
one tablespoonful of sugar or sirup, one table- 
spoonful of vegetable shortening, and one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt. Over this pour 
one pint of boiling liquid. This may be all 
water, or all milk, or one-half of each. When 
this mixture has cooled to go° F., moisten in a 
portion of it one yeast cake and add it to the 
rest of the liquid. Then mix to a stiff dough, 
using about six cupfuls of sifted flour. . This 
flour should be 80 percent of a wheat flour, 
preferably milled from spring or hard 
winter wheat, and 20 percent of a substi- 
tute flour such as barley or corn. This per- 
centage is by weight rather than bulk, so the 
following weights will be of help to you: One 
cupful of sifted wheat flour weighs approxi- 
mately four ounces, one cupful of sifted barley 
flour weighs three ounces, and one cupful of 
sifted corn flour weighs four and one-eighth 
ounces. Knead well and set to raise until 
double in bulk. Knead again and shape into 
loaves. When these have doubled in bulk, 
bake according to the above directions. When 
the bread is removed from the oven, it should 
be cooled rapidly by placing it on a wire cooler in 
a draft of air. Do not wrap the bread, but store 
it in a crock, bread box, or cabinet bread drawer. 





With the small | 


No. 1059. Official Measures made of Sterling 
Silver with ebony handles. Tea, dessert and 
tablespoon. A very useful gift. Price $3.50 


aes al 


No. 1085. Fine gold filled Bar Pin engraved 
and pierced design. English finish. Price 35¢. 


Your Gift-Giving 
Made Worthwhile 


Select gifts that are practical 
and useful, that you’re sure 
will. make somebody’s heart 
glad on Christmas Day, and 
you. are shopping the way 
Uncle Sam approves. 

The BAIRD-NORTH 1919 CATALOG 
makes this simple and a real 
joy. - It is profuse with prac- 
tical Christmas presents, that 
you will delight in giving. It’s 
even easy to find something 
practical for a man. 

Send for the CATALOG today. 
Your Christmas money will go ever 
so much further if you 

Shop The Baird-North Way 
Direct from Workshop 


You Save 
One-Third 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 

FREE, without obli- 

gation your 164 page catalog 
of Jewelry, Novelties and Gifts. 


Nam@s<.+. Pe ree 


Address . . 





Look for this 
Card -At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA EASTENEB COMPANY -CHICAGO Mase. 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negativ: es any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

inishing Co., 240 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Cozy This Winter ? 


Nothing quite equals the com- 
fort and coziness of a warm 
house on a winter night when 
the thermometer is flirting 
with zero. It is then that the 
family circle enjoys its most 
intimate associations. 


Assure the winter cheer of your family 
now by equipping your house with 


eeenes  ermewe 











Storm Doors and Storm Sash 


Morgan Cold-weather protection 
means more than merely a warm 
house, regardless of outside tempera- 
ture. It insures your family’s health 
by permitting perfect ventilation 
without disease-laden drafts. And it 
gives you these benefits at a saving 
of one-third or more of your coal bills. 


Never before has coal conservation and i 
economy meant somuchtothe Nation. |! 


} 








The Director of Conservation of the Fuel Admin- | 
astration says: “*The National Fuel Adminis- 

tration realizes that alarge amount of coal can a 
be saved by the installation of storm doors, storm | 





windows” .. . “and advocates such installation 
the same as we do proper firing methods and 
proper attention to boilers.” i 
Send today for the Morgan 4 

“Cold Weather Protection” Booklet | 


- 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 


Mem bers, Wholesale Sash & Door Assn. 
Dept. 59, Chicago : 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin | 





Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
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Large Broad Wide Table Top— Remov- 
able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer 
—Double Handles—Large Deep Undershel “Scientifically Silent” 
Rubberired Swivel! Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture surpassing 
anything yet attempted for general utility, ease of action and absolute 
norselessness. frite for descriptive pamphlet and dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION Propucts Co., 421 TOWER BinG., CHICAGO, [L, 
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To the Baby, Debtor 


(Conlinued from page 36) 


modify helpfully an unborn baby’s destiny, 
you can not, of course, begin too soon. The 
expectant mother is therefore urged to present 
herself as early in pregnancy as possible. 


by an experienced obstetrician is the first 
step. This may reveal disease or abnormality, 
in which case she is taken to the nearest 
cooperating hospital. And in any case, from 


this moment until the end of her confinement, | 


she is under practically constant supervision. 

This means a great deal. It means that the 
mother returns for a brief reexamination every 
two weeks. 
visited by a nurse, first to instruct her in a 


health regimen, second, to see that she carries | 
it out, for itis not easy to learn all at once to 
| rest a little every day, to walk outdoors, to | 
| sleep with one’s windows open, to take daily | 


baths, to eat only wholesome food. These 


commonplaces of health, so important to the | 
coming baby, may present themselves to her | 
The | 
tremendous importance of nursing her baby | 
If she is | 


as mad and dangerous innovations. 
is also steadily impressed upon her. 
a woman working outside the home, this is 
going to entail a sacrifice in which her com- 


munity is not yet ready to help her. 


nevertheless. 


The Club for Mothers 
EYOND this, she is encouraged to bring 


her problems, if she has any, to the evening | 
the center | 
every afternoon, or as often as she likes, to | 


mothers’ club, and to come to 


learn to make baby clothes, the material being 


sold very cheaply on the spot. The opportunity | 


to chat with other mothers while they sew is a 
lure to which the women very generally respond. 
Meanwhile, the birth is being carefully 
arranged for. If the mother is to go to a 
hospital for her confinement, which happens 
only in a minority of cases, the center will 
have no responsibility after her admission 
there. But if she is to have either a physician 
or, as far more generally happens, a midwife, 
the center sends a nurse to assist in delivery 
and to attend daily afterward until the mother 
is convalescent and the baby may be left to 
face an apparently normal future. 
Meanwhile, through all these months, every 
item of physiological or sociological importance 
has been scrupulously noted down. 
permanent history cards that are kept for 


every case will, of course, ultimately be of very | 
great value, including as they do a minute | 


report of the initial medical examination, the 
mother’s previous physical history as far as 
it can be learned, salient features of the phys- 


ical history of the husband and other children, | 
and also the home conditions, both sanitary | 


and economic. Mrs. Irene Osgood Andrews, 
who directs the center, says that the establish- 
ment of this system of records and their 
adoption by other agencies throughout the 
city is the feature of the work to which its 
founders attach the greatest value. 

In the program just outlined are included 
all the features of the ideal maternity center 
except perhaps two, and of these two, one at 
least is as shortly as possible to be added. 
These are: supplying a certain amount of proper 
food to the pregnant woman, and furnishing 
a working housekeeper during confinement. 

This maternity center sees clearly that if 
you insist, as you should, on a woman’s re 


| maining in bed for a definite period following 


her baby’s birth, it devolves upon you to 
devise some method of relieving her uncared- 
for family. ‘‘One of the greatest hardships of 
the poor parturient,” the Maternity Service 
\ssociation reminds the public, ‘‘is the problem 
of husband and children.”’ The remedy for 
this problem is the working housekeeper. It 
may seem that to meet this situation there 
would have to be evolved a human paradox— 
some magical builder of domestic bricks with- 
some consummately developed | 


An | 
absolutely thorough and minute examination | 


It means that she is regularly | 


So she | 
must be convinced that it is worth undertaking, | 


A pound of paper saved 
saves three pounds of coal. 
Save waste paper but 


don’t waste paper. 
War Industries Board 


A Scrap of Paper 


is a little thing sometimes, but not 
in war time. The Kaiser thought he 
could waste a piece of it, but he knows 
*better now. You have been wasting 
paper all your life. That did not matter 
somuch when paper and things used in 
making paper were both plentiful 
and cheap. But today we need for 
war work the coal and the sulphur 
and the chlorine and the caustic soda 
and the wood that make paper. 
Pershing and his men in France need 
them. These things make gas. Gas 
kills Huns. Huns are on the road to 
Berlin. So are we. Saving paper will 
shorten the road. LET’S SAVE IT. 
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KORNLET tits suns 


Kornlet is rich in nutrition— 
and is one Of the most delicious 
foods obtainable. All of the 
family will enjoy its goodness. 

Kornlet is just the milk of pure, sweet 
green corn, concentrated to the consis- 
tency of cream. Separated from the t 
while the corn is most juicy. Goes twice 
as far and the flavor of tender, gree: 
sweet corn is fully retained. 

Compared with other foods, it is most 
economical. Try it —save money and 
live better. 

The label tells many ways of serving Kornlet. 
Sold by grocers 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HORMELS 


gary Bee 


Pork Sausage 


For a Wasteless 
Thanksgiving 


The family will give thanks when 
you serve this savory, satisfying 
breakfast, Thanksgiving—any day. 


8. EVERY iuicy, 
ey tender mor- 
sel is full of smack- 
ing goodness and 
food value. 
Nota forkful wasted: ‘They 
lick the platter clean,” as all 
good Americans must, these days. 
Every pound of Hormel’s Dairy Brand Pork 
Products is made from choic«s! porkers raised 
in the dairy districts of the Northwest, far 
from packing centers. 


Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon 


In pound cartons, streak o’fat, streak o’lean, thin, 
uniform slices, delicious, all meai. Or get a whole 
Dairy Brand Ham and divide it for frying, boiling 
and making tasty dishes. 

If your quali y store cannot supply you, send us 
your dealer's name. We . 

will send our booklet, — 

“Dainty Ways of Serv- 

ing.” 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


Dept. B, 
Austin, Minn. 


The name, ‘‘ Hor- 

mel’s Dairy Brand,” 

on Pork Products is 
your certificate of quality. 
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’ 
MAYONNAISE oressin 
DRESSING 
Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing” famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard’s. 

, Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
Spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere, 

1 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. 
ard’s is not as pure and delicious as you 
‘ver used return it and get yourmoney back. 
WARD, Haverhill, Mass. 





sembling. 
| services has been its effort to nationalize the 
| work. Valuable material has been elicited by 


character combined with the palest minimuni 
of personality—but the Women’s City Club 
believes that it can find the right kind of 
woman in sufficient numbers, and is ener- 
getically raising an extra fund for this purpose. 

But as for requiring the expectant riother 
to eat a stipulated number of meals each week 
under the directing eye of the maternity center, 
as has been done with apparent success in 
England, the mother herself defraying the 
cost in as large proportion as she is able, the 


Women’s City Club regards this arrangement } 


as a shade too despotic. And other prenatal 
agencies raise the familiar cry of “pauperiza- 
tion.” 
heavily stress the importance of the expectant 
mother’s diet, failure to see that this diet is 
obtained must to a mere spectator seem the 
weakest feature of the work. 

The Women’s City Club enterprise has been 
described in greatest detail because of its 
logical cormpleteness. It includes practically 
all the features of the other agencies. Pre- 
natal work hasn’t so far made sufficient popular 
headway to be heavily endowed, and therefore 


| most centers, or health stations, or whatever 


they may happen to be called, are obliged to 
trim their design to square with their funds. 
Yet it must be pointed out that the admirable 
work of the Women’s City Club is of recent 
origin, and that the New York Milk Committee, 
for instance, has been in the field since ror11, 
first developing its work in connection with 
milk stations, as the New York Diet Kitchen, 
which began its work about the same time, 
has also done. But even where its prenatal 
care was apparently a mere tag of a milk 
station, this committee was thoroughly aware 
of the primary importance of what may have 
seemed a secondary service. In fact, this 
committee, or rather its sub-committee on the 
Reduction of Infant Mortality, or still more 
specifically, its Secretary, Mr. J. H. Larson, 
has throughout seen and presented this whole 
question with brilliant clearness and has 
accomplished probably the most effective 
propaganda work that has so far been done. 
There is scarcely an aspect of prenatal work 
that this committee can not illumine by 
eloquent statistics of its own intelligent as- 
One of the committee’s greatest 


the questionnaires which it yearly sends out 
to two hundred and fifty American cities. 
Mr. Larson has also drawn up and energetically 
advocated a “national program of prenatal 
and maternity care,” which sums up the 
whole question and which, together with the 
literature sent out by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, is educating the country at large. 


The Maternity Center 

A! present this committee is conducting 

seven unpretentious maternity centers. A 
visit to one of them reveals the ingenious co- 
operation necessary to maintain such a station 
at all without adequate endowment. The East 
105th Street center, for instance, is in two 
basement rooms. The salaries of a physician 
and a nurse are a private gift. All expensive 
features not absolutely vital to the program 
are eliminated. But enthusiastic and effective 
work is nevertheless accomplished. Almost 
a hundred women are treated each month. An 
examining clinic held once a week always 
finds such a rush of patients that it runs over 
into the next day. 

You don’t, of course, see the women in the 
preliminary antagonistic stage if you drop 
into the waiting-room on clinic day. You see 
them superficially converted, at least, but un- 
smiling, patient, almost dogged, with un- 
doubtedly a strong, lingering trace of fear. 
The hope and enthusiasm come later on. But 
not in a whole waiting roomful will there be 
one with the flattered sense of importance to 
the world that more fortunate mothers legiti- 
mately manifest. A baby coming? It’s 
simply something to be borne as best one can. 

Most often, too, there is some special ob- 
stacle in the way. The nurse will quietly 


But as long as health authorities so | 





| your whole family will enjoy. | ] 
ee like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


‘ 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Cur 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
j No other flavor is 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on -toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. n 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- |~ 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
for it, Our list tells how each kind of fish 
is put up,with the delivered price, so you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 

Send the coupon for i: Weekn. 
Davis Co. 


e 26 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 
7“ latest Fish Price List. 


YOUR BIRD 


will sing twice as much if fed on 
MAX GEISLER’S 


ROLLER SEED and BIRD BISCUIT 


“The Scientifically Balanced Food” 


Makes silent birds sing. Keeps singing birds in 
song. Sweetens and softens their notes. 

Mrs. Chas. Moler, Ardmore, Okla., writes: ‘*Your 
Foods have done wonders, as my bird now sings 


beautifully.” 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS: 
Roller Seed 25e. Bird Biseuit tic. 
Direct from us, parcel post paid: 
Roller Seed and Free Sample Box Bird Biscuit for 35c. 
Valuable Bird Book Free for your druggist’s name. 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds and Pet Animals--30 Years in iness. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 





CARQUE’S CALIFORNIA 
Unsulph. DRIED FRUITS. 
Nuts, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Honey, etc. We especially 
recommend our 


Selected BLACK MISSION FIGS 


most delicious and wholesome 
4 packages @ 2 lbs., $2.50., 10 Ib. box $2.80 
Express paid. 50c. more to Southern Express Sta- 
tion. Gend for price-list and descriptive circulars 
of our ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOXES. 
% CARQUE PURE FOOD CO. 


1601-1607 S. Magnolia Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


In using advertisements see page 6 131 
























































“LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
GET OUT OF YOUR BOTTLE OF LISTERINE 


—all there is init for you. Not only as an emergency antiseptic, but 
in promoting oral and personal hygiene of the entire family. Its 
many uses are noted in booklet“Domestic Medicine. Send for a copy. 


Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmacal sneacianiaini 
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PREFERRED by 
THOUSANDS 


because of its won- 
+. derfully practical 
inclined nozzle. 


Isk your Electrical Dealer, 







® or write for tlustrated folder 
The Apex Electrical 


Distributing Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Men and 
W omen 






make $50 to $100 
weekly handling 
Harry Lauder’s 
world-famous book, 
“A Minstrel in 
France.” Write for 
particulars at once. 











Hearst’s international 
Library Co. 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York 
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To the Baby, Debtor 


point out a woman who has four times {aileg 
to achieve maternity. Her neighbors, meeting 
in frequent conclave, are cheerfully positive 
that she will fail again, but the doctor ang 
nurse are sure that this time the baby can by 
saved. Another mother, classified as a dwarf 
presents a problem that has been treated by 
a special diet free from carbohydrates, They 
expect her baby to be entirely normal, by; 
under weight. Clinging to the knees of y 
Bohemian mother are two very young children 
the passive, strangely “good” children of the 
very poor. They are unfortunate, unsound 
little creatures who had no prenatal care. The 
coming baby will have a richer birthright. 

Every day it is becoming clearer from patient 
experiment why so many. babies have trouble 
in being born, why so many die afterward, and 
why New York, although it stands well ip 
comparison with other American cities, is so 
much less safe to be born in than, for instance, 
New Zealand, that paradise of the new-bom, 
So far, however, nobody has found out all the 
reasons why, everywhere and always, so many 
colored babies die. This is the highly in. 
teresting problem that the American Associa- 
tion for the Poor has set itself to work out in 
a station on West 63d Street, near Tenth Avenue. 

Rather a small section falls within this 
experiment, the so-called ‘200 block” from 
57th to 66th Street, and the work is of the 
kind that it is the fashion to call “intensive.” 
Here again the prenatal work is carried on in 
conjunction with a milk station, which has the 
advantage that a child is cared for uninter- 
ruptedly through its prenatal period and up 
to the time it is a year old. Ultimately, there- 
fore, it ought to become clear what some at 
least of the special causes are that underlie 
negro infant mortality, and to what extent 
these are remediable. And this will be the 
more quickly determined in that the difficulties 
that beset the workers in other quarters scarcely 
exist here, partly, no doubt, because there is no 
language barrier, and partlybecause of the cour- 
tesy and responsiveness of the negro mothers. 

It is quite evident, in fact, even on the surface, 
that the health station is an extremely popular 
resort. The mothers clearly enjoy coming 
in the afternoon to bring their questions and 
receive instruction while before their eyes a 
nurse of their own race stirs, rolls, and bakes 
the cookies that are shortly to promote a purely 
human sociability. The scene is so entirely 
cheerful that it is hard to bear in mind that 
the very reason for these women’s assembling 
is that maternity among them is a matter of 
such sad mischance. 


National Customs Interfere 


A MORE troublesome problem in the actual 

handling is that which the Diet Kitchen has 
assigned itself at its Raymond Station, in 
West 41st Street. This is in the center of a 
little sociological desert where it is highly 
undesirable to be born and where the bringers 
of prenatal welfare can not come too quickly. 
The small station and its small equipment— 
one of eight that the Diet Kitchen maintains— 
reaches nine hundred babies in a year and 
helps them to be more vigorously born i 
spite of the almost uniformly low physical 
vitality of the parents, in spite of bad living 
conditions and general wretchedness, and in 
spite of minor persistent obstacles. The 
blending of many races occasions the widest 
variety of traditional prejudices and taboos, 
and it may require something only a little 
short of genius on the part of a nurse to con 
vince a Greek mother that her new-born baby 
needn’t be kept indoors for precisely forty 
days, or to wean an expectant mother of Irish 
birth from excessive tea drinking, or to tolerate 
the noisy gathering of friendly neighbors t 
drink the health of a new-born Italian, when 
it is her mission to introduce quiet, coolness, 
fresh air, and carbolic acid. Most difficult 
of all is the task of persuading women of races 
habituated to midwives to give themselves 
into the care of physicians who are men. 
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** Nothing’s 
too Good for 
Daddy’”’ 


“* He buys the best for 
us. Now that he’s sick, 
we'll show him the 
kind of rubber goods 
we have ready for 
emergency. We’!l soon 


make him well.” 
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: Seaeameneuiie Rubber Goods 


Weare willing to be judged as America’s leading manu- 
facturers of rubber goods for household use by the extraor- 
dinary quality, service and finish of our “Superservice” line. 


The rubber in these products is thick, soft, pliable and velvety. 

All seams are triple reinforced by a —— Davol process. “Super- 

service” goods have handsome black rubber trimmings and the 

finish is De Luxe. Our rubber and merchandise experts have gone 

“over the top” in their determination to make “Superservice” 
superior to every other line of rubber goods, regardless of price. 


Davol “Superservice” Rubber Goods cost a little more than ordi- 
nary makes, but considering the service and long: wear “Super- 
service ” products give you they are really the most economical. 
Always sold in orange-colored cartons with blue ripbon and gold 
seal impressions. Ask your druggist to show you this remarkably 


fine line of rubber goods. Shown below are our No. 400 Invalid Air Cushion; No. 30 Ear 


a, | and Ulcer Syringe; No. 100 Fever Ice Cap; No. 300 Fountain Syringe; No. 70 English 


/ improved Breast Pump, and No. 250 Hot Water Bottle —all in our “Superservice” line. 


Write for Booklet 


testsedesi” | Davol Rubber Company 


physician, it tells about 
the timely use of hot and 
cold water in the treat- 
ment of many ailments 


Executive Offices and Factory 


and bodily discomforts! Providence, R. I. Established 1874 


Sent free on request. 


New York Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
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In using aive-tisements see page 6 


















































A New Opportunity 


for the AMERICAN WoMAN 


Have you any spare time? If you have, we 
will pay for all that you can place at our dis- 
posal—and pay very liberally, too. Co-operat- 
ing with us according to the Good Housekeeping 
spare time plan, Mrs. Clara Stafford, whose 
picture is shown above, earned $104 in one 
month—and she is a mighty busy woman, too. 
We are about to make a number of additions to 
our staff of representatives and we shall be gla | 
to hear from those of our readers who want to 
add considerably to their present incomes with 
very little effort. 


We want representatives in a number of com- 
munities to take care of Good Housekeeping 
renewals and subscriptions. The work leads to 
a district managership and the compensation, 
to start, is very liberal. 


Just drop a line—a postcard will do—to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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‘lo the Baby, Debtor 


And parenthetically, the mere spectator jg 
forced to inquire, why attempt to persuade 
them? Why isn’t the transition from « mid- 
wife to a woman physician far simpler and more 
desirable? All the agencies bewail the dif. 
culty of reconciling their patients to men 
physicians, but although prenatal care is so 
obviously a work in which women could be of 
peculiar service, women physicians have cop- 
ducted the clinics in only a few cases. Dr. Ralph 
Lobenstine and one or two other leaders 
are strongly in favor of bringing in mor 
women physicians. 

Another point which the follower of this 
movement will comment upon is that so far 
it restricts itself to the very poor. If all the 
work that has been established, or begun, or 
planned in New York were immediately to 
be taken over by the city and ideally admin 
istered, it would still reach only the leas: 
fortunate layer of the population. It is a 
matter of a good deal of interest to know how 
such a community expects to pay its debt to 
all the large remainder of its unborn. The 
small percentage that is able to employ 
obstetrical specialists, of course, need not con- 
cern the municipal conscience, but outside 
this class no expectant mother, however com- 
fortably circumstanced, is likely to have any 
thing approaching the scientific care that the 
patient of a maternity center receives. Hap 
pily there is a roundabout way in which this 
situation to a certain extent will be remedied. 

The Hospitals, too, Are Being Educated 


FoR it happens that it is not the tenement 

mother alone who is being educated by the 
maternity center and by the agitation for pre- 
natal welfare in general. The hospital and 
the average physician are undergoing modifica- 
tion. Formerly the situation was that city 
hospitals did not accept the care of expectant 
mothers until the expiration of seven months oi 
pregnancy. The every-day general practitioner 
likewise did not consider it necessary to attend 
closely to apparently normal cases earlier 
than this. Everybody knows what cheerful 
indifference the old-fashioned family phy- 
sician manifested on this point—and possibly 
still manifests. Moreover, the standard oj 
obstetrical practise in New York and presum- 
ably elsewhere in the United States is, according 
to obstetricians, lamentably low because of the 
brief experience given their students by medical 
schools. (In Sweden, where babies and moth- 
ers do not die in multitudes, or at all except 
lor really valid causes, the prescribed medical 
course is nine years.) Now, however, there 
are several important hospitals in New York 
which admit expectant mothers as early as 
they present themselves, which examine them 
regularly all through the pregnant period, and 
which even send a nurse at confinement and for 
several days afterwards. 

So, although the present standard ol 
guardianship of the unborn was not developed 
by hospitals as a class or even by physicians as 
a class, these are nevertheless in process ol 
conversion to it; and when this conversion has 
somewhat farther progressed, the baby who 
is born in an apartment on Central Park West 
may receive approximately the same prenatal 
care that a maternity center baby has now. 
Mothers and communities and _institutiors 
have all a great deal to learn, and from now on 
they will be learning from each other. 

The time may not be far distant when cities. 
in making out their budgets, will not only 
include what they owe to the unborn child, 
but will place that first of all. And the truth 
is, of course, that if every condition, sanitary. 
economic, legal, whatever you please. were 
adjusted with scrupulous reference to_ the 
interests of the unborn, the well-being of the 
entire population would thereby be assured, 
so fundamental and comprehensive is this 
matter of prenatal welfare. The trouble with 
civilization may be that we began at the » rong 
end of life. 


(Another article in this series,“*Communi:, MM ing, 
will appear inan early: .) 
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7 The Soap of Self-Respect. 

ant 

ner SELF-RESPECTING woman is, and has every right to be, particular 

= —yes, even fastidious—as to the purity and wholesomeness 

- of the materials that go into her toilet soap. After that she demands a 

1 : 

bly delicate yet thorough cleanser, one that leaves a sense of refreshment 

bs and comfort. 

he Pears’ Soap is an exquisite toilet soap, made of the purest and choicest 

al J materials, and aged for many months in storage before it comes to you. 

ep It is really delightful to use. Yielding a soft, sparkling lather, it 

wa cleanses delicately, swiftly, surely. 

. The rare materials out of which Pears’ Soap is made are brought to 

“ highest perfection by the aging process. Pears’ is matured—ripened like 

ine z 

for a rare wine. 

oi The maturing process eliminates all free moisture, thus giving you a 

r= soap that is all soap. It gives you, too, that deep, transparent amber hue 

ol that makes Pears’ so good to look at. 

1as ; ; ae : 

ho There is enough in a sample of Pears’ Soap to last tor several days. 

st : ° e : . ’ 

a Try it, and see for yourself how pleasant it is to wash with Pears’. 

yw. 

rs 

on 

re | FOUR CENTS 

Id, Here are two formsof the same good soap: This usable sample of Pears’ Soap (un- 

ith vementel- For those who prefer the scented) sent anywhere in the United 

ry. elemental sweetness of perfect purity. States for 4c in sté amps. It will tell you 

ere S uicker than any - rds how pleasant it is 

ve ar A glycerine soap scented to use Pears’. Walter Janvier, 419 Canal 

he _ ie del icate fragrance of genuine Street New York, U. S. Agent for A. & 
erfumes, . Pears, Ltd. 
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Semen TIME DRINK 


Has a Charm and Flavor 
All Its Own 


AFFEE is a meal-time drink composed wholly 

of flavorous fruits and grains, carefully blended 
and roasted 

It is not an imitation of coffee; contains no 


caffeine or other stimulant. It has a flavor “all 
its own.” 


Jaffee is economical—1oo cups 30c. Requires only 
VY; the usual amount of sugar. Order Jaffee today. 
8 y 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 











Our Lovable Ancestors 
Continued from page 45) 


but left untouched the Psalms and Gospels 
(clearly a judgment on the Church of Eng- 


jand!); and when a sudden storm sounded to | 


these exiles in an empty world “like the rat- 
tling of coaches in London. eis 

John Winthrop was a man abounding in 
charity and good works, and yet not he, but 
Cotton Mather in his “Magnalia Christi,” 
relates what to me is one of the kindliest 
records of Colonial times. - “’T'was his [Win- 
throp’s] custom also to send some of his family 
upon errands unto the homes of the poor about 
their meal-time, on purpose to spy whether 
they wanted; and if it were found that they 
wanted, he would make that the opportunity 
of sending supplies unto them... And there was 
one passage of his charity that was perhaps 
a little unusual; in an hard and long winter, 
when wood was very scarce at Boston, a man 
gave him a private information that a needy 
person in the neighborhood stole wood some- 
times from his pile; whereupon the Governour 
in a seeming anger did reply, ‘Does he so? 
[ll take a course with him; go, call that man 
to me; I’ll warrant you I’ll cure him of stealing.’ 
When the man came, the Governour considering 
if he had stolen it was more out of necessity 
than disposition, said unto him, ‘Friend, it is 
ahard winter, and I doubt you are but meanly 
provided with wood, wherefore I would have 
you supply yourself at my woodpile till this 
cold season be over!’ And then he merrily 
asked his friends, ‘Whether he had not effec- 
tually cured this man of stealing his wood?’ ” 
Could any of us today, do you think, act with 
more delicate generosity? 

And this was merely earnest of all that was 
to follow. Constantly through Samuel Sewall’s 
Diary you find him recording the genuine, 
tangible goodness that lay at the bottom of 
his gossiping, kindly, meticulous heart: gifts 
of books and money, of raisins and “China 
oranges "—something to bestow in those days 
of slow sailing ships, with the rest of the world 
so far away—and “tastes” of his dinner sent 
to his ailing friends. He watched by the sick, 
nor did the judge, great man that he was, hesi- 
tate to help at the raising of a house or a barn, 
a neighborliness expected from rich and poor 
alike at that time. But the sweetest record I 
have found is Cotton Mather’s when he 
writes, “I would always have about me some 
little Matters, as Pennies, or Fruits, or Paints 
proper to be bestow’d on little children.” 
Cotton Mather is not usually thought of as 
benevolent, you know. 


Cotton Mather 


MEANT to goon with Governor Winthrop’s 

love-letters, but I feel that I must stop long 
enough to do justice to the real, tender fineness 
of Mather’s nature. Mystic, scholar, and 
eloquent preacher, he is usually written of as 
so cold, so hard, so lacking in human sym- 
pathy, so mindful of God’s anger as never to 
remember His mercy, that all his learning and 
piety mean nothing to the human heart. I 
thought so, too, until I had read him, read all 
of him, not just extracts from his Diary and 
the “Magnalia Christi,” which I so much like 
to translate ‘‘The Remarkables,” as his con- 
temporaries did. I often wonder why people 
nowadays do not read the “ Magnalia,”’ read it 
for sheer interest as well as for information, 
for it is full of quaint philosophy and genuine 
Sweetness and the old legends that enfold, as 


with a veil of romance, our stern and rockbound | 


coast. And to boys especially would I com- 
mend the stirring tale of “Sir William Phipps,” 
a marvelous cloth-of-gold story, braver in its 
adventurings than ever Dick Whittington’s 
fortunes were. Moreover, I have had the 
great happiness of finding Cotton Mather a 
very human person. Let me quote to you 
from his Diary, and remember all the while 
that this was written in the days when “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” was a maxim 
mM active practise. “The first Chastisement, 
Which I inflict for an ordinary Fault, is, to lett 
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All Children Should Wear 


Specialist Shoe 


SOLD ONLY BY FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


A shoe designed to protect healthy 
growing feet,—not a corrective shoe. 








For children: ages 4 to 10 years 
The SPECIALIST SHOE helps 


Nature protect the normal foot 
without being freakish. 


Scientifically designed by a physi- 
cian who is the recognized head of 
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Sizes 
8 to104% 


$500 





Children’s Shoe Shop- Third Floor 


tanklin Simon g Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


can 


the orthopedic profession. 


Made of highest grade tan 
Russia calf, with welted leather 
soles and spring heels. 


Sizes 
11 to 2 


$6 








kindergarten training, physical education, 


DIRECTOR, THE SCHOOL DEPARTM 
TAA A 





a ' 
WHAT VOCATIONAL TRAINING ARE YOU SEEKING? 


Music, dramatic art and expression, fine anil applied art, interior decoration, illustration. costume 
pre ema millinery, landscape architecture, trez surgery, 


house/ ol 1 economics, dietetics, hos pital training, 


library science, secretarial training, photography, etc. 
State kind of training, locality preferred, charges, etc. 





A Different Use Every Day 


In your home you have more than 30 uses for 3-in-One 


—a different use for each day of the month. 


3-in-O 


for lubricating sewing machine, phonograph motor 
—any light mechanism. For cleaning and polishing 
m® piano and fine furniture. For polishing mirrors, 
windows, cut glass. For making dustless dust- 
cloths and polish mop. For preventing rust and 
tarnish on gas range or stove, bathroom 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


In 


Try 


ne Oil 


faucets and fixtures, tools ~ all nickeled and metal 
surfaces. Sold at all stores in 50c. 25c and 15¢ 
bottles; also in 25¢c Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE SAMPLE and 3 in-One Dic- 
tionary describing 


many valuable househe!d uses. Write for them. 


165 CZG. Broadway, New York 





using advertisements see page 6 

















“trent you Jona o 


HIS always popular 


and serviceable color is now 
Fashion’s Favorite. 


The best- 


INE Nara silttt4 


dressed New York women wear it in serge 
for morning and in Georgette for afternoon 
It’s hard to get and expensive; 


and evening. 


but you can easily make your last season’s 
suits, dresses and blouses a smart, deep Navy 
Blue with Sunset—the only soap dye that comes 
in the dark, rich shade favored by fashion. 


Sunset cleans thoroughly while dyeing—does 


not 


stain the hands—does not soil utensils—dyes all fabrics; 
heavy wool or filmy Georgette. 
Do not waste the old material—save it by making it over with 


Sunset Soap Dyes 


Ask your dealer for your favorite color or send us his name and fifteen cents 


and we will mail a cake postpaid 


15¢ 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light Blue, Navy Blue, ye Brown, Dark Brown, 


Light Green, Dark Green, Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, 


ustard,. Old Rose, Old 


Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, Purple, U.S. Olive Drab. 


SUNSET SOAP DYE COMPANY, Inc., Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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ASK THE. CLERK 


K FOR a 


BLOUSES or SHIRTS 


Their selection gives 
absolute assurance of 


distinction 
quality 


RAYNEE 
SUILDINGS 
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character 


— stability 
correctness — fast colors 


Write for our style booklet “Well Suited” 


aK? FF (Rg 
“Usa 


CLEVELAND 
U. S.A. 





Stylish, Comfortable Shoes 
For Particular People 


You who value Zenuine foot freedom 


—extra comfort at no extra cost—and 
yet desire all-leather shoes of distinctive design 
and newest style, will enjoy wearing 


The Original and Genuine 


Dide, 


JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0, 


Makers of Meris Shoes -------_ Makers of Womens Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 


“ These easiest shoes on earth’’ are 
famous for their wonderful cush- 
ion inner soles which absorb all 
shocks to the body and give 
the wearer the sensation of 
walking on velvet. They 
need no “breaking in.” 
If there in no Dr. A. 
Reed Cushion 
Shoe dealer 
in your city, 

write us. 
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the Child see and hear me in an Astonishment 
and hardly able to beleeve that the Child 
could do so base a Thing, but beleeving that 
they will never do it again. I would never 
come, to give a child a Blow; except in Case of 
Obstinacy; or some gross Enormity. To be 


| chased for a while out of my Presence, I would 


make to be look’d upon, as the sorest Punish. 
ment in the Family.—The slavish way of 
Education, carried on with raving and kicking 
and scourging (in Schools as well as Families.) 
*tis abominable, and a dreadful judgement of 
God upon the World.—I often tell them of the 
good Angels, who love them, and help them: 


| and guard them; and who take Notice of them; 


, the dearest in the World. 


and therefore must not be disobliged.” 


Cotton Mather as a Feminist 

THis was written in 1705, more than fifty 

years before Rousseau, and we think of him 
as the first prophet inspired to proclaim this 
educational truth. Can you imagine a Puritan 
writing these things? I couldn’t until I knew; 
I always thought “for being by Nature bom 
in sin” was an axiom perpetually upon their 
lips. Then, too, Cotton Mather is called “a 
staunch upholder of antiquity.” I can’t agree 
with that; he was a feminist. In those candle- 
lit evenings, when “the long and strong bands 
of a New England winter” were laid upon him, 
by the fireside he read history and science with 
his daughters—Katherine Mather understood 
Latin and translated Hebrew fluently—and he 
had them taught shorthand. And this was 
in a time when even the three R’s were not 
considered essential to a woman’s education, 
and when girls, if they were to have any school- 
ing, frequently were obliged to go only on the 
half-holidays granted to the boys, for then the 
schoolroom did not have to be especially 
heated. Again, Cotton Mather writing to his 
sister-in-law in 1715 says, “I have thought 
that Mademoiselle de Gournay the Lady, who 
a while since wrote an essay to demonstrate, 
the Equality of women to men, might vic- 
toriously enough defend her problem, while 
she had such as you as friend, who help so 
notably. to render your Husband useful and 
considerable.” No, I confess I cannot think 
of this far-looking man as a reactionary. 

And Mather had great tenderness of nature. 
How he loved his children, and how he lost 
them! So easily they died, those little Colonial 
babies; just small, vanishing sparks of life, 
they were. I used to wonder, as I walked 
through the Old Granary Burying Ground, 
why there were so many, many tiny head- 
stones; now, since reading these old diarists, 
I know that it was the price our forefathers 
paid for lack of proper sanitation and medical 
knowledge. But Cotton Mather’s affection 
was not limited to his family; it seems to me 
that his kindness, his neighborliness, flowed 
freely to those around him. ‘To render myself 
more useful to my Neighbors in their Afflic- 
tions” is a common phrase with him. He 
even had charity for the persecuted Quakers, 
regarding them rather as madmen to be “kept 
in a Bedlam than sent unto the Gallowes,” and 
this, I assure you, is an unusual and gentle point 
of view for these days of religious persecution. 

But I think that the thing that touched me 
most was the way he has written of his first 
wile’s death: ‘‘So, two hours before my lovely 
Consort expired, I kneeled by her Bed-Side, 
and I took into my two hands, a dear Hand, 
With her then 1 


| my Hands, I solomnly and sincerely gave her 
; up unto the Lord; and in token of my real 
| Resignation, I gently putt her out of my 


hands, and laid away a most lovely Hand, 
resolving that I would never touch it any more: 
This was the hardest, and perhaps the bravest 
Action, that ever I did.” And _ this is the 
man that a writer recently described as hope- 


| fully believing that “the blessed in Heaven 


are made happier by witnessing the tortures 
of their friends and relatives in Hell.” 1 
have found nothing in Cotton Mather’s the 
ology to convince me of this! 
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Given away! 


One pound can of 
Old English Wax 


To every purchaser cf an OLD 
ENGLISH WAXER AND POLISH 


ER—the new device that makes the 














polishing of floors as easy as dusting them 






with a mop—will be given a pound car 
of Old English Wax. 










Users write us that this new device re- 







quires only one-half as much wax as hand 







method, only one-third of the time, and e 
gives more uniform results. Simple in 





construction, the Old English Waxer and 
Polisher will last for years. 






At paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 






ing and departmeni stores. If not ob- 






tainable at your dealer's, remit to us; 
we will supply you both Polisher and Wax 
direct, parcel post prepaid. Price, East 
of Denver, $3 00; Denver and West, $3 50 
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"Do over’your floors this easy way 
No expert finishers or other outside help needed 


Shi apply a light film of Old English Wax with a soft cloth— 
Or! 


‘ with the new Waxer and Polisher shown here. 


When polished, the wax forms a rich, mellow finish—a_ finish > 
so hard and wear-resisting that it will last for months. All that ng 1s 


is necessary to keep it lustrous is the regular dusting you give 


your floors and an occasional “touching up” with wax at spots 
where the wear is heaviest. ax 


This hard, tough, glass-like film protects as well as beautifies. 
Hot water or grease, heel marks, scratches and the rough knocks 
of children can’t get through it. Your floors will retain their 
original beauty. 








The polish that helps 


make housework easy 














Get a can of Old English Wax today. Prove to yourself how 


























easy this part of your household duties can be made. Used Ss 
exclusively in thousands of homes and fine public buildings. sal nade or 
: Mail this » wW 
Mail coupon for free book coupon 7 ~~ 
. . “ ry CG 
Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the most satisfactory today oe a 
and economical way to care for se Sf 6: 
Hardwood floors Woodwork Table tops Pianos we tet 
Softwood floors Linoleum Leather goods Victrolas — P “ ~ 
Furniture Automobile finish ge ™ 
Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1317 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio oO of 
2& 64.0 
ae 
How to clean your floors e 
Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with OLD " 
ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. It makes the original finish last 
twice as long.’ It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and pro- : - , 
against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. a’ et wy. at 
x0 <x ey Q 








In using advertisements see page 6 














Takhoma Biscuit 


breaks in the middle without a crumb. 
Pe poclbanaeh Ay crackers so tasty, s0 crisp, so golden 
are their own evidence of goodness and er. eS 
Made at the Sunshine Bakeries where 350 kinds of crackers, 
and cakes share the honors of highest quality. 
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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


BABY BOOK 


From the Infants’ Apparel Shop 


Our Lovable Ancestors 


But I can write of things that are “cheer- 
fuller” and equally lovely. Have you, by 
any chance, read those charming letters of 
John and Margaret Winthrop, letters that at 
times ring sweet and true as an Elizabethan 
love-song? I spoke of them as love-letters, 
but I do not limit them to any season of court- 
ship, for they lasted throuh a long and singu- 
larly happy married life. I am pretending 
that you have not read them, for it is such a 
pleasure writing down these golden words for 
you to enjoy with me. ‘Mine Own Dear 
Heart,” “Mine Own Sweet Selfe,” ““My Love, 
my Joy, my Faithful One”—oh, that I might 
receive such letters!—are some of the many 
ways he addressed her, and, after they’ had 
been married nearly a score of years, one of her 
letters commences, “Dear in My Thoughts.” 
Could any man desire greater devotion? But 
[ must quote more than the beginnings. Just 
before Winthrop sailed for New England on 
the Arbella he wrote, “Ah, my dear heart, I 
ever held thee in high esteem, as thy love and 
goodness hath well deserved; but (if it be 
possible) I shall yet prize thy virtue at a greater 
rate, and long more to enjoy thy sweet society 
than ever before.” And here are two snatches 
from her letters that are my delight: “I have 
many reasons to make me love thee, whereof 
I will name two: First, because thou lovest 
God; and, secondly, because that thou lovest 
me. If these two were wanting, all the rest 
would be eclipsed. But I must leave this 
discourse, and go about my household affairs. 
Iam a bad housewife to be so long from them; 
but I needs must borrow a little time to talk 
with thee, my sweet heart.” And, a little later: 
“JT rejoice in the expectation of our happy 
meeting; for thy absence hath been long in my 
conceit, and thy presence much desired. Thy 
welcome is always ready; make haste to enter- 
tain it.” 
























CONTAINS every requisite 
for the baby from Infancy 


to two years. 







Included is a complete assort- 
ment of the daintiest hand 
and machine made apparel, 
for the baby in long or short 
clothes. 









Also Nursery or Playroom 
Furniture and Toys 










At Special Prices 





Franklin Simon & Co 
FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


A Puritan Valentine " 37th and 38th Streets 


‘AN your fancy paint a Puritan so frivolous 

as to send a valentine? In 1629 Winthrop 
begins a letter, “‘My Sweet Wife,” and ends 
it with this postscript, “Thou must be my 
valentine for none hath challenged me.” A 
pleasant, ancient custom of Old England, this 
challenging of valentines, and one that a 
courtier should rejoice in, and yet in 1667 
Samuel Pepys of the Merry Monarch’s court 
grumbles to his diary, “But I am also this 
year my wife’s Valentine, and it will cost me 
five pounds; but that I must have laid out had 
we not been Valentines.’’ Oh, yes, I know that 
Pepys didn’t expect his frank confessions to 
reach the public eye, but still isn’t the advan- 
tage of real affection and lovableness this time 
on the side of the Puritan? 

Cotton Mather could write love-letters, oo. 
Here is part of one written to Mrs. Lydia 
George: ‘““My (Inexpressible!) I am afraid 
you been’t well, because my Head has aked 
pretty much this Afternoon. The pain of my 
Heart, will be much greater than that of my 
Head, if it be really so. But I imagine you are 
growing well, because my Headake is going 
off.” Playful as well as loving, you see. As 
ior Judge Sewall, I will not spoil his love- 
affairs by attempting to quote them; you must 
read them for yourself! Promise me this; and 
i yor. do not find his courtship of Madam 
Winthrop in the third volume of his Diary) 
very diverting and infinitely human, and so, 
for both of these reasons, most lovable, then 
[absolve you from reading anything else that 
ever I shall write. 





This “Baby Book”, containing many helpful suggestions for the mothers of 
babies and for expectant mothers, will be mailed free upon application. 










AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 







Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of 
our forefathers which accord so well with our 
present day interiors, Instantly recognized and 
appreciated by the discriminati and may be 
chosen either for the entire furnishing, or a well 
selected piece to harmonize with the surrounding 
interior. 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, 
we finish to order from suggestions offered by the 
purchaser. 

Send for our color chart.and complete catalog 
illustrating over 200 pieces of colonial, modern 
and cottage styles. 




















in mind: Faith, Wait Still, Increase, Thankful, 
Praise God, but, actually, these names are in 
the minority, and you find rather Hannahs 
and Johns and Williams and Judiths and 
Richards and Marys. And once, if you'll 
believe me, I discovered a Reginald! Then, 
only the other day, I read—it was about 


Why have so many impossible _ ttributes 7 
been “wish.d” on the poor Puritans? Their Always wse 
hames, now! Most people imagine that they ~ : 
were christened entirely with bstract qualities NONE H 3 
4h 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 









“*Like mother used to make’*’ 
Merrell-Soule Co. — Syracuse.N: 


MINCE MEAT} 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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| painfully uncomfortable furniture—‘ until the 
situation reached a zenith with those bleak 
| Puritan ancestors of ours.” It does seem tog 
| bad to blame them for the straight, up-and. 
| down Colonial furniture, when all we were 
doing was copying English models, being much 
| too busy making roads into the wilderness, and 
founding towns, and establishing churches and 
schools to create an art of our own. As for the 
matter of that, Catharine of Braganza, Charles 
the Second’s Queen, is said to have started the 
fashion of the high, cane-backed chairs that 
Sewall ordered for his daughter Judith’s wed. 
ding outfit. And I especially object to the 
adjective “bleak.” ‘Went into a Garden at 
Mile-End and drunk Currant and Rasberry 
Wine, then to the Dog and Partrige’s and plaid 
Nine-Pins.” That entry might have been 
| made by Samuel Pepys, but, as it happened, 
another Samuel penned it, Judge Sewall jn 
1687, and the fact that he was in London at 
the time does not in the least disprove my 
point, for this “last of the Puritans,” as Sewail 
is sometimes called, was never a man to swerve 


COs ; * co MFORTABLE B ED ROOMS | from his religious principles. 


* All Winter Long With a | New England Was Full of Color 

S U Cc e E S fe, O I L i EATE R Macaulay’s quickly-flung, much-quoted gibe 
at the Puritans has been taken too literally 
sae , rather, t h on trust. O ‘ 
UST IMAGINE an Oil Heater that not only “takes the chill off” but ret Mas ret traits od i Anny 
actually heats a good sized room to an even, comfortable tempera- colored England of Elizabeth’s da ae a 

ture. That’s the “SUCCESS’—and it’s the heater that will make : Se 
ely ind d fC d Coal. B K ‘s Plentiful utterly austere, and Hawthorne’s description 
you prngeieghoe mt ent o hn oal. Because Kerosene is Plentiful, of the “New England Holiday” and “The 
easy to get an cumparativery'¢ cap. Procession” in “The Scarlet Letter” are 
SUCCESS OIL HEATERS are— Tnileed’ T have the feeling that catty Vices 
ATTRACTIVE— Made with EFFICIENT and ECONOMICAL Boston was bleaker: really aici er a 
rat . 2 ‘ aker, J spiritually 
ee —— one h = twe ee ea = austere, than the little town of small beginnings 
ear: So c an open fire or weg pag ‘ales of oil ° en : _ re . _ eee 
y . earlier. For “‘Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight 
Furthermore, they are Convenient, Odorless, Clean and Safe. of the Holy Sepulchre,” swaggering down the 
Made in One, Two and Three Burner Sizes and carried by most good Furnilure and Depart- narrow streets, was matched by Captain 


ment Stores. Betlcr see your dealer now—and use the name—“SUCCESS”—-so that you ie arere pi aS . a PY, ate: 
will be sure to get the efficient SUCCESS Round Wick, Center Draft Burner. l nderhill and E.. aptain ( romwell, lewd, 
roistering blades” both; certainly not the most 


If your dealer has not yet arranged for his stock write us and we will see thal you are supplied. | mtr 
Ve : . considered citizens, but there they were, and 


PITTSBURGH LAMP, BRASS & GLASS COMPANY | vivid enough to vary the monotony of any 
PITTSBURGH ; Dep’t 8 PENNSYLVANIA | landscape. No, life was not constantly drab, 


nor were the garments perpetually sad-hued, 
In 1714 Hannah Sewall presented her cousin, 
| little Aaron Porter, with a coat that must 

have been the joy of the small lad’s heart, for 
it was red with “blew facings for the sleeves” 
and trimmed with “Galoon.”’ And Judge Sewall 
himself, later, ends the record of a “Lord's 
Day” by writing this significant phrase, “My 
Wife wore her new Gown of sprig’d Persian.” 


WO IN IT D E Ni T A happy woman who donned it, I am sure; 
a delightful, observant, ‘satisfactory husband 

ee 5 who noticed it! 
of u WoO iN T IR U Ss T Yes, I am willing to accept Plymouth Rock 


as our foundation, as a symbol of the solidity 


Al R.-1 | G HT of our faith, the firmness of our purpose, but, 


just as I think that when May came round 
Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy again, the little New English children, playing 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and there, found growing near its gray sides 
eenigg times rg a nie —_— arbutus and innocence and the starred hepetig 
' teel. Witt’s resists the hardest knocks. . 5 age ; beautiful, 
*% LET THE . . “gee that still make our spring woods beau 
| eS sutlente ‘Swe comer ee. nee Ba so I am convinced that we, their descendants, 


6“ 79 { st? : ht. ° ’ ; “St 
HOLYOKE a fits air-tight and stags tight, but it can't if only we look closely, may see the fair flowers 


“tiph Coetot Lining” ke ah eee howe bi pete * of generosity, and sweetness, and humanity, 

Install a_Kero- hb (U8 you money. Write for ™ qualities that soften the hard outlines of the 
sene Water Heater am @ : Hy booklet and name of 2 Tay. Puritan character and make us know that our 
- oe ; a nearest Witt dealer. ire scala ancestors were really lovable. 


your fuel bill. gy 3 THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Kerosene, the | a : Dept. C-4 Cincinnati, O. 








ideal fuel — 

low priced — 

safe—easy to 

handle and . 

everywhere available. Look for the 
Why not have the hot water i 

conveniences of the city in the Yellow Label 

country and suburban districts 

and yet have them at a less ex- 

pense? i's ic 5 }SE- 

‘ ca — seme orn Wonderful Heater which I he Christmas Goop Hot ae 

8 serving thousands daily. ef $2 ° , 5 
BOUR—Tkie beater nay bo conneited to the sepsiar songs bollet tine ™@ || KEEPING will have some cut-outs 

without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary .% } 


to install a wpecial storage tank. — for you — in colors and jointed so 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 


and recommend it—or write us for literature i 4 " 79 re, 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY || their arms and legs will move 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 





JOINTED CUT-OUTS 


Children, get your scissors ready! 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED 


a 


IS AN IDEA 


Forty-five years ago the founder of this 
business was inspired by an idea—to 
build on quality alone. 


Today that aim is exemplified not only 
by a great manufactory given to the mak- 
ing of a world-famed product; it finds 
expression also in a modern town whose 
interest is centered in developing and 
enhancing still further the Kohler idea. 


Here that idea is a living fact. Through 
it Kohler has come to mean superiority 
in enameled plumbing ware. Headed by 
the famous Viceroy built-in bathtub, 
Kohler products have long won their 
way into the world’s finest homes and 
institutions. 


True to their ideals the worthy architect 
and plumber are in full accord with your 
preference for so excellent a line. They 
know there can be nothing better. 


May we send you a really descriptive 
booklet with our compliments? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


















PLUMBING WARE 
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Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
New Series of Childhood Pictures 


These charming and fascinating pictures of the little folk appeal to every 
lover of children, and make a beautiful adornment for the walls of any home. 


Our 1919 catalogue—illustrated with 300 pictures 
now ready—send post card for copy. 
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The Web of the Spider 


Continued from page 27) 

good for quite a chunk of money. You’d take 
my check, if I lost at your place, but would 
you take my I. O. U.?” 

“ “That would depend,” parried Rathbun. 

The manager laughed cynically. “Depend 
nothing!” he said. ‘‘You’d only take an 
L O. U. from an intimate friend.” 

Rathbun lighted a cigarette. ‘‘You’re 
shooting, friend,” he said. “But what you’re 
aiming at is something else again, Mawruss. 
Suppose you get down to cases.” 2 

“Fair enough,” said the manager.. ‘Twice 
I’ve seen you take I. O. U.’s from Clyde 
Vernon. I suppose he didn’t have his check- 
book with him. But if he hadn’t been a 
friend of yours, you’d have furnished him with 
ablank check. And I can’t quite conceive of 
your having such an ideal Damon and Pythias 
relation with a man that you’d refuse to take 
a tip on the market from him lest friendship 
be strained.” 

“Go on,” said Rathbun. 
tip would Vernon give me?” 

“Oh, none at all,”’ scoffed the manager. 
“Of course the heaviest stockholder in the 
Godson Mine wouldn’t know a thing about its 
earning powers, would he?” 

Rathbun’s features expressed only faintly 
interested surprise. ‘Sure you got the right 
Vernon?” he said. 

“There’s only one Clyde Vernon employed 
in the State Department,” said the manager. 

“And he’s the chap that owns the Godson 
mine?” : 

“He owned it two days ago—at least he 
owned fifty-five percent of the stock. ‘Why?” 
he asked. ‘‘What reason have you to doubt 
it? Well, what’s the use of kidding—you’ve 
probably seen Vernon this morning.” 

“Tn the hotel, is he?”’ asked Rathbun. 

The broker stared at him. “All right,’”’ he 
said. “But any time that Vernon does give 
you a tip on copper stocks, don’t forget that 
we'll carry you.” 

“T won’t,” said Rathbun. 


“What sort of 


E left the office without going through the 

formality of depositing his check for the 
shares of stock which he had ordered bought 
forhim. As a matter of fact, he forgot it; the 
transaction which had brought him into the 
brokerage office had left his mind completely. 
And yet his capital was so small that the 
purchase involved would have made a con- 
siderable inroad upon it. What had happened 
was that Rathbun had suddenly seen his great 
opportunity. 

Gambling was his vocation and avocation. 
Honest labor that involved regular hours and 
little excitement had always been repellant to 
Rathbun. Yet of recent years, despite his 
stoic calm when misfortune struck him, he had 
been increasingly conscious of the flight 
of time. At first he had tried to put 
from him the nervous tremors that assailed 
him when he heard of the death in poverty of 
some once-prominent member of the gambling 
fraternity. But lately his essays in the stock 
market had been feverishly inspired. He had 
begun to look ahead, had begun to hope for a 
real “killing.” He was very far from being a 
fool. He had never yet made money in the 
stock market, and without a stroke of the great- 
est good luck—and what gambler is often 
lucky at another gambler’s game?—he could 
see his wind-up in a state institution. Now, on 


his way to the desk to find out the number of | 


Vernon’s room, he saw his chance, and no 


scruple was going to stop him from taking | 


advantage of it. ‘ 
_He did 10t send up his name to Vernon. 
Vernon might refuse to see him. Instead, he 
smiled affably upon the clerk, engaged him in 
Conversation, proffered a cigar, and obtained 
the information he desired without asking a 
direct question. 
smn Was on the fourth flour, in room 412. 
en's quarters were on the sixth, and it 
$ at the sixth floor that he alighted from the 
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Woodwork, loo, Can 
lave the New 
Hand Rubbed Effect 


Many women have modernized the 
out-of-date finish on their furniture 
with Velvo-Tone. Woodwork, too, can 
have the same rich, dull finish. It’s no 
more trouble to do the woodwork over 
than it is to refinish the furniture. If 
you prefer, any painter will Velvo-Tone 
it for you. The cost will not be great, 
for Velvo-Tone does in one operation 
what was before three separate pieces 
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of work; stains, varnishes and produces 
the hand-rubbed effect. No other prod- 
uct gives this result; so be sure to 


ask for 























For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Velvo- 
Tone color card; or send us 30¢ for can 
large enough to finish two chairs. Choice 
of Old Oak, Golden Oak, Fumed Oak, 
Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, Black 
Flemish or Natural. Send 35c for either 
Rich Mahogany or Dark Mahogany. 
Booklet on how and where to use Velvo- 
Tone on request. 


Office 210 
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JOINTED CUT-OUTS 













Children! Good Housekeeping is 
going to give you a Christmas 
present! ere will be jointed 
cut-outs in the December Number 










Johnivucas&Co.,L1c. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





























For the family dinner, the unexpected guest, the 
holiday treat, there is nothing so good as Bromm’s 
Old Virginia Fruit Cake, made for 52 years from the 
some old recipe, which calls for quantities of the 
choicest fruits, nuts and other good things. 

Packed in its snug tin box, it keeps indefinitely, 
like old wine, and is always deliciously fresh. 

We ship, prepaid, by parcel post, delivery guaran- 
teed, to aay address in U.S. Prices: 2-Ib. tin $2.25; 
4-Ib. tin $4.00; 6-Ib. tin $5.50. Order today for your 7 
own table, and let us send one for you to a friend, 
or your soldier boy as a holiday gift. 


L, Bromm Baking Co. 
516 E. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


Sold in New York by Park & Tilford. Exclusive selling 
rights in other cities open to high-grade fancy grocers. 
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Make Flour in Your Kitchen 


Yes, right in your own kitchen 
you can make real flour and meal. 
The Arcade Home Flour Mill grinds 
grain in the good old fashioned way, 
retaining all the fine food value of 
the whole grains. 


With an Arcade you can grind 
corn, wheat, barley, buckwheat, rye, 
oats, rice, peas or soy beans. Besides 
flour you can make corn meal and 
chicken feed if you like. The Arcade 
is quickly adjusted from very coarse 
to very fine. 


When you make your own flour 
it is always fresh and you will have 
tastier breads, biscuit and pastry all 
the time. It’s wonderful, the new 
combinations you can make to save 


wheat as the Food Administration 
asks. 

The Arcade Home Flour Mill is 
made to last a lifetime and is beau- 
tifully enameled in gray—always 
clean and neat looking in your kitch- 
en. The price is only $3.50 east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Be sure to 
buy a genuine Arcade. If your dealer 
does not sell it, ask him to get you 
one. 
about one-fourth as much as the 


kind you buy. So you save the price 


of your Arcade in a short time. 


The Arcade is also made with 
larger grinding capacity, equipped to 
be operated by power. Send today 
for the free recipe book entitled 
“Better Baking for Less Money.” 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Co., 2005 Arcade Avenue, Freeport, Ill. 
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SANITARY 
FLOOR ENAMEL 


BOSTON VARNISH CO. 
S EVERETT STATION , BOSTO! 


(COOKED) 
READY TO SERVE 


ELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
Ti EATTLE CREEK, MICHICAN. 


For 60 years the 
supreme seasoning 


o* Colburn’s 


d 


Spices 


WHITENS THE LINEN! 
% The Dietz Rinsing Plug 


is a new laundry device which 

lets you rinse clothes in fresh, 

clean, running water. All soap 

rinses out. The clothes come 

Descriptive leaflet. Plug 

lasts a life-time. Indispens- 

able—if you own a water- 

power washer; it rinses with the waste- 

water from the motor! Price only $2. 

Money instantly returned if not perfectly satisfied. 

You will like it. It works! Saves time—labor— 
money! 

Dept. N, The Dietz Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Every home laundry should have one! 





Home ground flour costs | 











The Web of the Spider 


elevator. He walked down the two flights of 
stairs and knocked on Vernon’s door. 

“Come in,” called Vernon. At the moment 
when the knock sounded, Vernon’s face had 
become mask-like. It was a recent acquire- 
ment of his, this ability, when his priv acy Was 
about to be invaded, to school his features into 
impassivity. 

Rathbun entered. ‘ Alone?” he asked. 

Vernon looked at the gambler. He could 
not entirely keep surprise from his voice. “]'m 
alone, Rathbun,” he said, “but what private 
business you can have with me—”’ 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Rathbun, “except to 
tell you that this morning I wouldn’t raise any 
question at all if you were to write me a check. 
If you pull out your check-book now andtmake 
me out a draft for a hundred thousand, yoy 
won’t hear a peep from me.” : 

“‘That’s exceedingly kind of you, Rathbun,” 
said Vernon. ‘Suppose you goa little farther,” 


“[TVE always got ’em when I raise or when 

I call,” smiled Rathbun. ‘Nobody ever 
caught me running a blazer, for the simple 
reason that I never bluff. Go on? Sure I will! 
And inasmuch as you’re a big business man, 
owner of the best little copper mine in Mon- 


tana, your time must be valuable. I won't 
take much of it. 
“This is the hunch I’m playing: I get an 


I. O. U. from you. Senator Hurdayne’s son 
brings you to my place, but I’d never have 
taken your paper if the President himself had 
brought you there. It was because Murdock 
gives me the tip if you ever do come into my 
place, to fix the wheel and trim you right, and 
make no holler if you haven’t got the cash. I 
don’t know how he managed to have young 
Hurdayne bring you there, because Hurdayne 
is on the level, but leave it to Murdock when 
there’s a frame-up! 

“T never ask questions. Murdock paid your 
losses in advance. At least, he gave me more 
money before you ever entered the place than 
you’d ever lose. I don’t know his game; he 
never tells me. But there’s just eight hundred 
classes of boobs in this world, and I don’t belong 
to any of them. I can suspicion a thing as far 
as anybody. The country’s at war; you're in 
the State Department; I should worry. 

“T can guess Murdock’s game: to get you 
involved up to the eyes. And I fall for his 
story that you really ain’t got any money!” 
He looked admiringly at Vernon. ‘‘Say, you 
are a wise one, Vernon! Even your tailor you 
planted—refused to pay your bills—and down- 
stairs I get the tip-off as to who and what you 
really are.”’ 

He shook his head from side to side gravely. 
“At that, you weren’t wise enough. But I 
suppose you didn’t have time to fix it all the 
way. You could frame it with one or two 
banks, but you couldn’t tell everybody you did 
business with to pretend that you were broke. 
There’s flaws in everything. I’m not knock- 
ing a nice piece of work. You may make the 
check payable to Henry C. Rathbun. I! 
always liked the C in my name. It stands for 
Cesar. I chose it myself. He was the great- 
est guy that ever lived. He could fight, and 
he could write. And when a guy can say it and 
do it too—I have a fountain pen,” he sug- 
gested. 

“You deduce so much, Rathbun, that I 


| wonder on what you base your deductions. 


Vernon’s voice was pleasant. 
‘Why stall?” said the gambler. 
get you anywhere.” 
“But why do you think I’ll give you a hun- 


“Tt won't 


| dred thousand?’’ asked Vernon. 


“Because you love your skin, the same as 
any man,” said Rathbun. ‘“There’s only one 
thing in the world would cause Murdock to lay 
the trap he laid for you, and that thing is Ger- 
many. You're in the State Department. Why 


| should Murdock want to get you in a jam unless 


he could use you? How could a man a 


poor as Murdock thinks you are be worth the 


money he’s spent to frame you unless you were 
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ONE EOE SONS CO OLE! "IS EEL ST att iti CS IH 


KITCHEN 


CABINETS 


Release Woman-Power for War Work! 


HEN you consider the products of American re- 
sourcefulness that are today helping win the war, 
do not overlook the Kitchen Cabinet. 

Careful investigation shows that each Kitchen Cabinet 
now in use saves its owner at least a half hour a day. 

If, therefore, the 20,000,000 housewives in America 
each had a Kitchen Cabinet, a total of ten million hours, 
now wasted, could be saved for much-needed war-time 
work. This is equivalent to an army of women a million 
strong, made available for ten hours’ work each day. 

Think what wonderful things this mighty army could 
do! Billions of pairs of socks could be knit. Countless 
numbers of sweaters, gloves and other necessities could be 
made for our soldiers. Red Cross Work could be speeded 
up. More war gardens could be planted. Thousands of 
additional war-time tasks could be accomplished. To say 
nothing of the men who could be released for more im- 
portant war service. 

* me * 

The modern Kitchen Cabinet 
is today proving its merit. It is 
saving steps; conserving energy; 
preventing waste of fuel and food. 
In fact, it is organizing housework 
—virtually contributing a ser- 


DEALERS: 
Get Our 
clusive 
Territory 
Proposition 


vant’s labor, over a long period of years, at little cost. 
* @ 

These are some of the reasons why the fullest and 
widest use of the Kitchen Cabinet is of greatest impor- 
tance in these critical times. 

Kitchen work—the housewite’s greatest hindrance to 
effective war-time work—is minimized. Her hands are freed 
for more important things. Her opportunity for contribut- 
ing to victory, in equal measure with her sons, brothers, 
husband or sweetheart—both “‘over there’’ and here at 
home—is made infinitely greater. 


+ & & 

The woman who has once known the splendid efficiency 
of the modern Kitchen Cabinet would no more be without 
one than would the executive or workman be without 
modern equipment in office or workshop. 

The woman who has not yet enjoyed the benefits of the 
Kitchen Cabinet will find many good makes cffered for 
her selection, but none better than the Sellers, which com- 
bined for the first time 15 long-wanted conveniences. 

The Sellers Kitchen Cabinet can be purchased from 
furniture dealers everywhere for cash or on easy payments. 
Ask your dealer for a Sellers Demonstration today. 


FREE BOOK! *' Meas 


By Constance E. Miller, A. D. S., gives recipes for a whole week of 
economy meals Aeataing and nourishing dishes prepared at small 
cost, rite for copy—sent free and postpaid. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, 309 13th St., Elwood, Ind. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Company, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


District Representatives 





ROMEDARY DATES 
stuffed with nuts, marsh- 
mallows or Dromedary Cocoanut 
are easily prepared and take the 
place of the most elaborate con- 
fectionery. 
Rich in natural sugar, upon 
which there are no restrictions. 
Natural sugar in abundance and 
luscious flavor are offered in 
Dromedary Dates — “Nature’s 
War-time Confection.”’ 


Stuffed Dates 
Instead of Candy 


They are universally preferred 
to rich cloying candies, and are a 
healthful food as well as a dainty 
sweet. 

Let the children have all they 
want. Fruit and nuts are good 
for them. 

Dromedary Dates are carefully 
selected big golden dates, packed 
in sanitary individual packages, so 
they come to you unbroken, clean 
and tempting. 


Dromedary Dates for Desserts 


Recipes for many sugar-saving desserts are given in our new 
“ : x P ° 
book, “Dromedary War-time Recipes.” Sent free upon request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. Dept. A, 375 Washington St., New York 
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a] ; Dromedary Date ond Corn-meal 
F. iF ng 
Save Fruit Pits and Nat Shells Pudding (Steam 


1 teaspoon salt t . 
- le i or Foney 
We are delivering all of our cocoanut shells to the Gov- 1 cup bariey flour t cnespoons shortening 
ernment for gas masks. : ro Dolman 1 pint sour mi 
You must save the pits frompeaches, apricots, prunes a Dromeda: tes cut in halves 
plums, olives, dates, cherries, and the shells ‘oF Brazil iin 7 cass! “id ay oer t reased mold, 
nuts, hickory nuts, walnuts and butter nuts. te Mix together in order given Sores pt es 
Your local Red Cross will tel) Covet yet oar heere. Turn out 
you how and where to and serve with hot milk or 
deliver them. any pref-rred sweet 
sauce 


1 cup corn-meal 
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The Web of the Spider 


vap state secrets for your reputa 





willing to s 
tion? ea 
“And why should you pretend to be trapped, 


tobe broke, unless you wanted to fool Murdock? 
Andtheonly reason you’d want to fool Murdock, 
the only reason you’d go to such lengths to 
fool him is because you wanted to find out the 
people behind Murdock and what they planned 
lo.” 

Aad still,’ said Vernon quietly, “I don’t 
quite comprehend your demand for money.” 

“No?” jeered Rathbun. ‘Suppose I leave 
here and tell Murdock that you’re not broke— 
that you never were broke—that you ‘planted’ 
your poverty? What then?” 

“Vernon smiled the smile of the good loser. 
“No use appealing to your patriotism, is there?” 
he asked. 

“Not a bit,” said Rathbun cheerfully. ‘I’m 
an advanced thinker, I am. I’m with these 
Russians who don’t believe in national bound- 
aries or anything like that. I believe in the 
people of all the world. And especially I be- 
lieve in one of the people, whose name is Henry 
Cesar Rathbun. ‘Hank,’ the other boys used 
to call him at the old swimming hole. Me for 





















Hank! He’s the guy I’m patriotic for. Do Chile Con C 
A you write that check? atte round, ground not 
“You win, Rathbun,” said Vernon. He was a Dlanke'e Cuil Porat 





tablespoon lard; 1 pint Mexican 
or 1 pint red kidney beans; 1 
Soak beans in water and 
3 cut onions in smalt bits and 
ld to this the ground beef 


with « little flour 


4 sitting before a desk.. From a drawer he drew 
| out acheck-book. He wrote init. He tore out 
apiece of paper. He held it out to the gambler. 
Rathbun reached for it. The paper was in 
Vernon’s left hand. As Rathbun’s fingers 
closed over it, Vernon’s right fist swung sav- 
| agely for the other man’s jaw. 

But Rathbun had been reared in a school 
where the rough-and-tumble fighter rules. He 
was several years older than Vernon and not 
quite so big, but his eye was keen and his 
muscles well trained. He ducked under the 
blow and danced half across the room. When 
Rathbun straightened up, he faced an auto- 
matic pistol. 

“You almost fooled me, Vernon,” said the 
gambler. “I ought to have known that the 
man clever enough to do what you’re doing 
wouldn’t part as easily as all this.” 

He backed to the door,. as he spoke. His 
hand fumbled for the knob. He slipped through 















FF ae 

Bids * . . 
Faust Chile Spaghetti Au Grafin 

Cook a half pound of spaghetti until done, 
put im « baking dish, put two tablespoons of 
bacon grease, add a pint of tomatoes, put on 
@ fablespoonful of Chile Powder mixed well 
together, and salt to suit, put on top a 
sprinkling of grated cheese, place in oven 





with his last word. The door slammed behind Sg «seeping Sete tala 
him. 
Vernon smiled wryly. Slowly he tore up the 
check. 
Xx CaN, 


| - 
| > * 


IKE all professional gamblers—though their | 
actions may often indicate the contrary— | 
’ Rathbun was a very deliberate person. Ina 
j little café a good half-mile from the Montgomery | 
he sat down and ordered some black coffee. 
Slowly he reviewed the events leading up to} 
the situation in which he found himself. One} 
thing was obvious: he had hit upon the truth as! 
regards Vernon. Else why would Vernon have 
attacked him? Yet he must not disregar 













MAKE THE BEST 


“ 
| 
4 


Y 114 oz. can and Recipe 


DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE POWDER is a 

“different” seasoning. You use it 

instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 
a combination of all of them, except 
salt. For salad dressings, meats, gravies, 
stews, soups, there’s — 
nothing quite so good. 
Sold by most dealers in 
10c., 25c. and 1 Mb. 
cans. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send 15c. for 





Pamphlet prepared by 
Henry Dietz, famous 


B 
chef ofthehistoric Faust 3 
Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. 
JOBBERS, Write Us. 


*C. F. Blanke Tea & 


Coffee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous 
Faust Instant Coffee & Tea. Faust 
Instant Coffee is now in the service 
of the Government and thisproduct 
will therefore be unobtainable until 
victory crowns our arms. Faust 
Instant Tea, however, is still avail- 
able at 30c., from dealers or by mail. 


LANKES 


om 
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another angle: suppose Vernon were really an 
ally of Murdock? In that case his violent at 
tempt upon Rathbun would be understandable 


also. People make mistakes. The broker 
who had told him of Vernon’s wealth might be| 
in error. 

But he shook his head at this theory. It! 


Wasn’t reasonable. But these were strange | 
umes; the most unreasonable thing might| 
prove not at all fantastic. Vernon might be a| } 
traitor; he might be an ardent patriot working | 
to destroy the hidden enemies of the republic. | 
Looked at from either angle, however, there| 
ought to be money in it for Rathbun. 

True, Vernon had refused payment. Un-| 


a Warm Bed 


| Save Coal—Have 
in a cold room 


| 29 all night 
; 72 : all night 


Z GENDERSON 


ot Warmer 


Filled with 3 gts. of Boiling Water 
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It can't 
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doubtedly by this time people were searching | 
for Rathbur . Those people might be Federal 
agents, and they might be German spies. He| 
looked nervously about as this thought entered | 
hishead. Then he smiled cynically at himself; | 
somewhere in this situation lay a fortune for | 
Henry C. Rathbun. Nerves must not rob him 
of his ability to seize this fortune. 

He had not been followed here; of that he‘ 
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*THE WARTYME DINNER SE 


WHY waste fuel-scap-starch-time and labor these days? 


SAVE LAUNDRY WORK. Dress your dining table to meet wartime 
conditions, Avoid waste and worry, USE che WARTYME DINNER SET. 

One large centerpiece and fourteen assorted doilies. Hand decorated op 
carefully coated cotton fabric, embossed, in oil colors, blue and white, 
dull egg shell finish. 

Artistic, clean, durable. One set (15 pieces) in handy, strong con- 
tainer sent post paid and insured for $2.10. 


THE WALTON STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Rererence—First Nationa) bank, Edgewater, N J. 
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For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
| People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 

Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; al 
| recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat. screw 
| top——guaranteed not to leak. Wil! not burst nor corrode—is pract 
cal, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.5 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


D ists and General Storekeepers will find these footwarmers 
rigg good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 125 Victory Rd., Dorchester, Mass 
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The Web of ie Spider 


was certain. He had descended to the street in 
one of the Montgomery’s service elevators. 
A bribe to a porter had enabled him to depart 
by way of the service entrance. And he had 
traversed more than a mile in reaching the little 
café where he now sat. Had any pursuit been 
started, he had evaded it by this time. 

Wherever Vernon stood — whether — for 
America or for Germany — Rathbun had 
erred in his estimate of the man. He was 
no weakling, no fool. He had proved that 
conclusively. Nor was he a coward. None 
but a brave man would have leaped upon 
Rathbun as Vernon had. 

But a man as clever as Vernon had shown 
himself to be would realize that Rathbun’s 
| freedom meant menace. The gambler held no 
illusions about himself and expected no one 
else to hold them. He was quite certain that 
Vernon would understand that if Rathbun 
| couldn’t sell his silence in one place, he would 
| sell his information in another. Yet Vernon 
had permitted him to leave his room. 

But he must be just to Vernon; he must not 
|} forget that his had been a surprise visit, and 
that he had held the advantage. Well, he still 
| held that advantage, if he could find a way to 

profit by it. 
| . If he went to the State Department and his 
first, jumped-at theory was right, he would be 
clapped into jail. If he located Murdock, and 
his second theory—which seemed hardly ten- 
able—-was correct, and Vernon was a traitor 
working with Murdock, Rathbun would get a 
bullet through his head for his pains. His at- 
titude thus far had precluded him from getting 
anything out of Vernon by working with either 
the Government or its enemies. This was so, 
at any rate, until he had ascertained definitely 
and absolutely where Vernon stood. 
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Mince Pies, Plum Puddings and Fruit Cakes. 


Tempting and delicious in richness and flavor— 
packed clean in air-tight and dust-proof striped cartons 
—cleanliness without waste. 


Men 
Wlernapnp 


Helpful, nutritious and economical dishes may be prepared with 
VALCA Food Products: 


Prunes Apricots Currants Lima Beans 
Pitted Prunes Peaches Rice White Beans 
Raisins Apples Dates Olive Oil 


VALCA Pitted Prunes and VALCA Raisins can be eaten direct 
from the package—are a splendid food for children and a good sub- 
stitute for candy. Try making your mince meat according to the 
recipe below. 


Send to us for a VALCA Recipe Book of War-Time Dishes. 
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SOMEWHERE in the affair, he became more 

certain at each advancing moment, lay a 
stake for Henry C. Rathbun. How to get it? But 
the wise man does not build his house until he 
has laid his foundation. The foundation in this 
case was accurate knowledge. He could not go 
to government officials and ask if Vernon werea 
secret agent. His curiosity, as he had already 
| decided, would lead to embarrassing questions 
for himself. And if he found Murdock, he 
could not ask that gentleman if Vernon was 
working with the agents of Germany. Mur- 
dock would want to know why Rathbun was 
not content with the money already received. 
Murdock would want to know the occasion for 
Rathbun’s renewed interest in a matter already 
closed. 

But when he should find out on which side 
Vernon’s true interests lay, then the other side 
would pay real money for information. Or, 
when that time came, Vernon might be ap- 
proached again. His final plans could wait his 
final knowledge, and as things happen swiftly 
in these days, it was as well that he should get 
to work at once. 

To the ordinary citizen unable to go to either 
of the opposing forces, the search for informa- 
tion would have been impossible. But Rath- 
bun’s profession necessitated an acquaintance 
that touched both poles of society. He was an 

observant man. No one had ever entered any 

a | mA || of the resorts owned or managed by Rathbun 

Short -Story W riting | e Ci ae during his career whose face and name were not 
ACOURSEotforty lessonsin the history, form, strc : firmly impressed upon the memory of the gam 
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One student writes :— The only corset that gives perfect support and valet accepted. But never a person that he ha 
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VALCA MINCE MEAT 


Four pounds neck beef cooked until very tender 
and chopped fine, add double amount chopped 
apples, one-third pound chopped suet, 3 packages 
“VALCA”’ seeded raisins, 1 package of ‘““‘VALCA”’ 
currants, 1 package “‘VALCA”’ seedless raisins, 
one-half pound citron chopped fine, 1 pound 
brown sugar, 1 pt. molasses, 2 qts. sweet cider, 

1 cup boiled cider, 1 wine- 
glassful of brandy or rum, 1 
cup of the broth in which the 
beef was cooked, 1 tablespoon- 
ful cloves, 1 tablespoonful all- 
spice, 2 tablespoonfuls cin- 
namon and 1 tablespoonful 
nutmeg. Boil together until 
apples are cooked. Can be kept 
in a crock, closely covered, or 
sealed in Mason jars. 


Cavanna & Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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How to Avoid Cake 
Failures 


AKE failures mean loss of valuable cake ingredients. 

It is now more necessary than ever before to conserve 
foods. The use of Swans Down Cake Flour insures a 
successful cake. 

Swans Down Cake Flour is espe- 
cially prepared for cake-baking and 
blends perfectly with all conserva- 
tion ingredients. Every Swans 
Down cake you bakewill be tempt- 
ingly good! So light and white 
and fine of texture. 


You will be proud of your cakes, 
not only because of their delicious- 
ness, but also because they are 
conservation cakes—for Swans 
Down now (September, 1918) con- 


ae tains 20% wheat substitute. It is 
Wax Paper Wrapped not necessary to buy substitutes 
with this flour. 


: S WAN 24 DOWN 


Prepa vias 


ISWANS Do Owj, 
i STERILIZED 


Swans Down Pure Wheat Bran is of 
the same dependable, fine quality that has 
made Swans Down Cake Flour famous. 

Physicians and dietitians highly recom- 
mend this health food as nature’s laxative. 
It regulates the bodily processes in a nat- 
ural manner. Delicious bread, muffins 
and cookies can be made with Swans 
Down Bran. 

The use of Swans Down Bran con- 
serves the wheat flour supply. Wax Paper Wrapped 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
Evansville en ei iat Indiana 


SAVE FOOD Protect your country protect your 
120 Million Allies Must Eat savings—buy War Savings Stamps 
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YOU can always depend 


on pleasing the family and 
delighting guests when you have this flaked 
cereal in the house. 


Such tasty, satisfying cookies, 
muffins, bread, rye crisps, fritters, 
and breakfast porridge can be 
made with it. 


And it’s so nourishing, healthful, 
easily digested; also naturally laxative. 


For the lightest, most delicious and 
easiest digested griddle cakes you ever tast- 
ed, try this recive. 


One cup Cream of Rye breakfast 
porridge, one cup sweet milk, two 
eggs well beaten, teaspoon baking 
powder and enough wheat flour to 
make a thin batter. More recipes 
on package. 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of 
Rye, send us his name and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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The Web of the Spider 


yntilit was proved otherwise. And Callender 
‘cht be made to talk. At least it was worth 
ing. ‘There was risk in it, but—there was 
e in it, too. 
Ceembun paid his check and set out for a 
wn-shop in Eighth Avenue. The owner of 
that place, Leopold Fink, better known as 
Loose Leopold—a jeering underworld title be- 
stowed on the pawn-broker because he was not 
loose with his money—greeted Rathbun 
warmly. " 

“You do not forget old friends, Mr. Rath- 
bun,” he said. “You know I give the most 
money, if the security is good. I have been 
looking for you, Mr, Rathbun.” 

“Looking for me?” demanded Rathbun. 

The pawn-broker grinned. “I hear that 

ur place in Washington is closed. I know 
that you will gamble in the market and that 
pretty soon you’ll come to Leopold with a pin 
or a ring.” 





“A fine buzzard you are, Fink,” said Rath- | A° 


bun. ‘But [ didn’t come on business today— | 
at least I don’t want money. Howis the town?” | 
This war | 
I am your friend, | 


Fink spat disgustedly. ‘“‘ Rotten! 
hasclosed everything tight. 
Mr: Rathbun. I would advise you not to 
listen to what may be told you by other people. 
If they say they can get you protection, they 
do not tell the truth. It is war, and people do 
not take kindly to the idea of gambling-hocses. 
I have never known the town to be so difficult 
fora man who wants to make a living.” 

“That so?” said Rathbun, with apparent 
surprise. “I was talking to Callender—you 
know Merton Callender, the ‘Duke ’—the other 
day in Washington, and he said different. In 


fact, he wanted to go in with me on a place | 


here.” 

“So?” Fink raised his shoulders. ‘“ May- 
be the Duke knows better than old Leopold, 
but I don’t believe it.” 

“Neither do I,”’ said Rathbun. “Still, I'll 
havea talk with him. Where ishe now? He 
told me his hang-out, but I’ve lost it.” 

“You take my advice and keep away from 
him,” said the pawn-broker. He wagged his 
gray beard ominously. “That fella, he takes 
too many chances. He’s all swelled up with 
his success. Some day one of his gang gets 
sore at him, and the Duke’s palace will be a big 
building on the Hudson. But you,” he leered, 
“are pretty foxy. I guess nobody cuts your 
hair while you are asleep, Mr. Rathbun. 
address? Wait a minute.” 

He disappeared for a moment into a back 
room. When he came back, he gave the gambler 
a slip of paper on which was penciled an ad- 
dress. 

“Thompson Street?’’ Rathbun’s eyebrows 
raised. “I thought he had a swell place up- 
town. That’s what he gave me to under- 


* stand.” 


FINK leaned across the counter. 

something funny going on, Mr. Rathbun. 
I warned the Duke a long time ago that he 
couldn’t keep going forever. I told him that 
he had enough and that he ought to get out 
while the getting was good. 


them come and go for sixty-five years! Leo- 
pold is an old fool who is all the time dreaming 


nightmares. Do you know what I think, Mr. 
Rathbun? I think the Duke is hiding out from | 
some one. Maybe the police, and maybe not. | 


But I do know this: no one except me knows 
where he lives. His gang come here for their | 
instructions.” 

“You are taking long chances, aren’t you, | 
Leopold?” 

The pawn-broker leered. ‘Not Leopold,” 
he said. ‘There is no crime in delivering a 
message, a harmless message. But I give you 
his address, Mr. Rathbun, because you are all | 
right. The Duke has often said so.” 

“Thanks,” said Rathbun dryly. It was his | 
pose, inner as well as outer, to affect gentility. 
It galled him that men of the Duke’s caliber 
should assume him to be like themselves. When 


His | 
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| Each 13 cents or 2 for 25 cents. 
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It’s Like Magic to Her 


‘‘I never supposed when I was a girl that some day I could 
|take a powder, put it in a little hot water, let it cool, and have a 
'dessert so delicious that it would make one’s mouth: water to 
| think of it. I’m a good cook, but I’ve never been ‘able to make 
anything better than those Jell-O desserts, Just think ‘what one 
‘can do with a little package of 


—* JELLO 


| ‘*The plain Jell-O, the whipped Jell-O, the 
| Jell-O and fruit, the Jell-O salads, and Jell-O in 
‘a hundred forms—all so simple and easy to 
imake. It seems like magic to me.” 
She has told it all, and every woman who 
has used Jell-O will agree with her. 
Recipes for these dishes, all made without 
| using sugar, are given in the new Jell-O Book, 
|a copy of which will be sent to any woman who 
| will send us her name and address. 

Six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 





But no, old Leo- 
pold knows nothing, he hasn’t been watching | 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
io Rien, 16Y., sok BRNO ie - 
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Send for the 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 
Showing every one ot this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery— photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 
Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
y _ Baby Dept, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


A dependable, economical, and serviceable line for household use. Strong, flexible, 
lasting—a real money saver inthe longrun. It is braided, not twisted, and is made of 
pure white cotton permitting the clothes pins to take a firm grip on the clothes. Easy 
on the clothes, and does not stain, kink, ravel, or stretch. Our name onevery line 

—look for it—it’s your protection. 

Progressive dealers carry itin stock. If difficulty is experienced In parchasing we send 
it direct, 50 feet, 75 cents —75 feet. $1.12 '4—100 fect. $1.50. 

me SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 






By} NURSES NEEDED 


The Army hascalled for 30,000 hos- 

pital nurses. Thousands of nurses 

must be recruited to take their 

places at home. Patriotic 

women aie meeting this need by 

™ taking the C. S. N. Home-Practice 

and Correspondence course in trained 

nursing. They earn from $15 to $25 

aweek. Send for year book ex- 
plaining method. State age. 

The Chautanqua School of Nursing 

374 Main St. Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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You know 
our sash cord . 
“Braided, Lasts Years.” 
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Good News! 


FTER word of victory is flashed back to head- 
quarters by the valiant Signal Corps men, there is 
nothing that will fight fatigue like a cup of good coffee. 


Every day 800,000 cups of Barrington Hall, the 
Baker-ized Coffee are brewed and sent overseas to the 
battle front in instant form. 


Why not let this splendid coffee help you do your 
part here at home? It costs no more per cup than 
ordinary coffee because it makes more cups per pound. 


__ If your grocer has not yet placed Barrington Hall 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 
generous sample. 


Baker Importing Company 


109 Hudson Street 222 North Second Street 
New York Minneapolis 
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it free of rats and mice with WHEN A NAIL WONT DO 


old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ Cr? 
Kills them all quickly — and they is made by the 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats”’ successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice willeat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get*‘ Rough on Rats"’at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet,"“Ending Rats and Mice”. #| THE PERMANENT 


E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City.N. J. | | N K 
Originator of | a ; 


**Rougb On Rats’? 
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The Web of the Spider 


he made this big stake, he wouid settle down jn 
some little town, through forever with the yp. 
derworld. 

He left the pawn-broker’s establishment and 
boarded a surface car going south. At Eighth 
Street he alighted and walked east. In ten 
minutes he was ringing the bell of the dingy 
lodging-house on Thompson Street. : 


A SLATTERNLY woman opened the door 
and eyed him suspiciously. “What you 
want?” she demanded surlily. 

‘Mr. Callender in?” he asked. 

‘‘What’s the idea? You’re the fourth man’s 
heen here Jookin’ for him. What’s he done, 
2» 

‘Nothing, as far as I know,” replied Rath- 
hun. He slipped a bill into the woman’s hand, 
Her manner warmed immediately. “I’m a 
friend of his,”’ he said. 

“Well, all his friends got money, it seems,” 
she grinned. “TI dunno why he’s duckin’ ’em 
all. Gawd knows nobody but a collector 
would pay money to find out where I was, and 
he’d be tossin’ his money away.” Surrepti- 
tiously she glanced at the denomination of the 
bill. She grew cordial. ‘Come inside,” she 
invited. 

Rathbun followed her into a dingy living- 
room. She sat down on the extreme edge of a 
chair and rested her thin hands upon bony 
knees. 

“Mr. Callender ain’t been here since yester- 
day,’ she said. ‘Not that that’s unusual, 
because he don’t sleep here much. But there’s 
somethin’ peculiar about his bein’ away this 
time.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Rathbun. 

“Well, in the first place, nobody ever came 
here lookin’ for him before. In the second 
place, he never looked like a drinkin’ man. And 
yet in five-minutes he gets the stoutest souse I 
ever see on any man, and I’ve seen all kinds of 
drinkers, mister, plain and fancy. 

“He comes in yesterday, and about a minute 
afterwards a gent rings the bell. A tall, kind 


| o’ blond, handsome man he was, too. He asked 
| for Mr. Callender. I can’t be bothered takin’ 


people upstairs, so I tells him where Mr. Cal- 
lender’s room is. He goes up there. In about 
five minutes down he comes, leadin’ Mr. Cal- 
lender, and believe me, mister, Mr. Callender 
is so limped he can barely walk, and as for 
talkin’ he ain’t got a word. The other gentle- 


| man kinda grins at me and says, ‘Some people, 
| when they begin sliding, shoot awful fast. 


“So I suppose he’d been drinkin’ before this 
gentleman shows up, and that he’s the kind 
that don’t show it until the last shot. Any- 


| way, it ain’t none o’ my business what my 
| lodgers do so long as they pay their rent in ad- 
| vance and don’t try to trim me on the telephone 


calls. And as Mr. Callender has his own pri- 
vate telephone, he couldn’t do much trimmin’ 
there, could he?”’ 

Rathbun smiled. “I don’t see how he could,” 
he said. ‘And the other two gentlemen—do 


; you know them?” 


She shook her head. ‘Never saw ’em be- 
fore. If I had, I’d have remembered ’em. 
They come together a little after Mr. Callender 
went out. One was a great, fat man, and the 
other was a tall feller with a beard. He was 
kind of a swell, like Mr. Callender and the 
gentleman who took Mr. Callender away. 
Funny about them two. Nora, my cook, was 
sittin’ on the front steps, and she says they took 
about twenty minutes hangin’ around betore 
they come in here. Acted as if they were 
scared 0’ somethin’.”’ “e 

‘Could you let me look in Callender’s room? 


| asked Rathbun. 


The woman’s eyes were shrewd. “Nothin 
doin’,” she said emphatically. ‘You bring a 


} search warrant or a cop with you. You look 


like a nice gentleman, but I ain’t takin’ no 
chances with nobody.” 

Rathbun left her. Absorbed in thought, he 
crossed Washington Square and walked up 
Fifth Avenue. Slight as the description given 
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Doudios Oil 


E offer you a delicious 

American salad oil in this 

‘new product — Douglas 
Oil — inviting in flavor and most 
attractive in origin. 


It is made from corn, is the 
pure, rich, nutritious oil which 
only the heart of corn yields. 


Unlike olive oil, it is equally 
good for cooking. You should 
shorten with it, season with it, fry 
with it. 


It is highly nutritious, highly 
economical, easy and simple to use. 


Best Salads 


Every one who uses Douglas Oii 
reports that it makes wonderful 
mayonnaise. 


This is because it blends a little 
more perfectly with the yolk of 
egg, insuring success. 


Salads dressed with Douglas Oil 
are splendidly balanced dishes. 


Salads 


~ Shortening 


Serve them frequently, both in 
the interests of health and food 
conservation. 


Better Cooking 


There is no special method. re- 
quired to use Douglas Oil in cook- 
ing. Use it just as you would 
butter or other hard fats for short- 
ening, only in less quantity. 

It is the finest of all fats for 
frying, and doesn’t absorb flavors 
or odors. It can be used over and 
over again, one of the big econo- 
mies offered by Douglas Oil. 


Order a Trial Can 


Ask your dealer for Douglas 
Oil. He has it or can get it for 
you. 


If you can’t secure it write us 
direct, sending us your dealer’s 
name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


The Douglas Recipe Book, compiled 
by food experts and published to sell 
for 50 cents, is offered FREE for a 


limited time to users of Douglas Oil. 
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Beautifully illustrated in colors. Send 


your name, address and dealer’s name. 
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Douglas Corn Starch 


Douglas Corn Starch is 
the finest quality that can 
be produced—made by the 
world’s largest exclusive 
corn starch manufacturers. 
Makes the best sauces, 
gravies, desserts, pastry 
flour—recipes on package. 

Highly nutritious—a splen- 


did food for children. Insist on 
getting Douglas Corn Starch. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manufacturers of 
Corn Products 
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The Web of the Spider 


by the woman was, nevertheless the man who 
rted Callender from the house might 


4 0 
ed have been Vernon, and the bearded} 


man’s description fitted Murdock. He knew 
no one who was tremendously fat. 

Murdock and Vernon! Opposed to each 
other, too, apparently. It looked to Rathbun 
as though it was fairly safe to go to Murdock. 
But fairly safe was not safe enough. What 
Fink had told him had sunk into his brain:| 
gambling was done for during the period of the | 
war. His means of livelihood had ceased. He) 
must play it safe and be certain of every move. | 

But if he only knew what his next move was! | 
He turned suddenly and crossed the street; en-| 
grossed in speculations, he was too near the 
Montgomery. Another block and he would 
have passed its front door. And then, as he 
went swiltly down a side street, he saw ahead of 
him a petite figure that was familiar. He! 
slackened his pace. “As the woman ahead of 
him turned a corner, he saw that it was Mme. 


Morzin. 








(THER people might accept the Morzins for! 
what they professed to be, but the under- 
world is linked together so that the activities of 
the various strata are known to each other. 


Rathbun knew that eight years ago the Morzins, | i 


husband and wife, had been quietly ordered| 
from a Middle Western city for operations that | 
almost came within the statutes. Their name} 
was not Morzin then, either. And on the oc-; 
casion when he had seen Callender with Mur-| 
dock, Morzin had been of the party, too. 

He followed the woman. It was a chance,! 
but she was the only link now to connect him 
with Murdock. Of course it might be possible, | 
by wiring friends in Washington, to find out 
Murdock’s New. York address. Then again it 
might not be possible. His friends might 
be unable to ascertain. Moreover, Rathbun 
wished no hint of this new interest of his in 
Murdock to reach Murdock’s ears. | 

In front of a hotel in Times Square the woman 
entered a taxicab. Rathbun climbed into an-} 
other and gave his chauffeur instructions to fol- 
low. At Seventy-second Street and Broad- 
way the first taxi stopped, and the woman got 
out. Half a block farther on Rathbun dis- 
missed his machine. He followed his quarry 
to West End Avenue. He saw her descend to} 
the servants’ entrance of the house midway | 
between Seventy-second and Seventy-third| 
Streets. She entered. 

Rathbun waited an hour. Then he beckoned 
to a small boy roller-skating down the side- 
walk. He pointed to the house that Mme. 
Morzin had entered. 

“Tam going into this building to telephone,” 
he said. “If anybody comes out of that house 
there while I’m inside, run in and get me, will 
you, son?” He handed the boy a quarter, and! 
the youngster eagerly agreed. 

From the public telephone of a near-by 
apartment house, Rathbun called up the New 
York Era. “The real estate editor, please,” 
he said. 

“Mr. Thomas is not in,” he was told after 
a moment. 

Rathbun looked through the telephone 
book. This time he called up a well-known real 
estate firm. ‘‘This is Mr. Thomas of the Era,” 
he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Thomas, what can we do for you?” 

was the cordial answer. 
_ “Some friends of mine are anxious to rent a 
lurnished house on West End Avenue,” he 
said. “T thought perhaps you’d help me.” He 
gave them the number of the house that Mme. 
Morzin had entered. “I don’t know what 
makes them think that place is for rent,” he 
said, “but they seem to believe it is.” 

“Just a moment till we look it up,” said the 
tealestateman. He spoke again in a couple of 
minutes. “Why, Mr. Thomas, that house was 
listed with us, but it was rented only this week. 

m sorry.” 

“Would you mind telling me who rented it?” 
“Not for publication, is it? No? All right, 
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-Cent Package 
maxes ONE GALLON 


BLUING 


Most Economical—Lasts 
|} for months—makes clothes 
\§ snow-white— does not =. 
settle—does not streak. 
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size package by mail. 
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HE special Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
recipes on the package show how to 
make delicious cookies, bread, muffins, 
etc., that you will surely enjoy. 
Be sure to ask for Pillsbury’s, as it is 
milled especially for human consump- 
‘ tion. This extra clean, flaky, sterilized 
Bran supplies the roughage necessary 
to correct intestinal and digestive 
troubles. 
Health Bran foods should be made a 
regular part of your daily diet. Ask 
your doctor. 
You’ll like bran muffins made the 
Pillsbury way. They have the desired 
laxative effect. 
Insist Upon Pillsbury’s At Your Grocer's 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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fingers and tired eyes. 


Get this comfort to- 
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Executive offices of the American International Ship- 
building Corporation, at Hog Island, Pa., in which the 
toilets are ai! cauipped with ONLIWON HYGIENE. 


[F we were to hang a pennant on our 

Factory for every institution serving 
the U. S. A. in which ONLIWON HYGI- 
ENE is aiding to guard the health of the 
workers, you would be unable to see a 
stick or stone of our enormous plant. 


SRS OT POT OT 
is the combination of an interfolded package of sanitary toilet 
paper and a cabinet which protects each sheet from dust and 
germs, serves just two sheets at a time and prevents waste 
and littered floors. 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper is of fine quality, but medium 
in price—made of highest grade materials — 1,000 soft, 
firm, full-sized sheets, cut and folded by machines—comes 
to you in a compact package, untouched and uncontami- 
nated, ready to insert in the cabinet. 


ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that not a minute is 
required to insert the paper. They are attractive—very 
durable—nothing to get out of order—no knobs to turn 
or levers to press—no sharp corners to catch your cloth- 
ing—they will not mar walls or woodwork—no new holes 
to bore—just replace your old unsightly fixtures—you can 
do it yourself, easily and quickly. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
1271 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON HYGIENE and ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS and TOWEL CABINETS 





CHEAP HOT WATER FOR THE HOME 


If you have any make of standard gas water heater, and any size of boiler, you have two-thirds of an 
automatic hot water system. The other one-third necessary to make a complete, inexpensive and 
efficient automatic hot water system is to attach to them a 


* JARVIS “FLASH ACTION’? THERMOSTAT 


arrow points to it) and a standard Insulating Boiler Cover. 
This Thermostat is a gas control and needs no attention. It automatically turns gas on full when 
water in boiler requires to be heated and automatically turns gas off when sufficient water is heated. 
No lowered flame when gas is not required; heating flame entirely out. This is gas economy. 
Boiler Cover keeps water hot—more gas economy. 
The JARVIS “FLASH ACTION” THERMOSTAT has ready, at all hours, ample HOT 
WATER for bath, laundry and kitchen; no waiting. 27 NEVER FORGETS to turn gas on and 
off at the right moment—still more gas economy. Watches the hot water gas bill as the cat 
watches the mouse. It works economically in conjunction with water-back of coal range or furnace. 
If they fail to keep water in boiler hot enough then Thermostat sees that gas heater does it. If water 
is hot enough then Thermostat does not operate. It is a faithful and economical! house servant. 


See your Gas Company or write us 


B. RYAN COMPANY, 6O East 10th Street, New York City 
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| then. Our client was most imperative that it 


should not appear in the newspapers. He jg 
Senator Hurdayne, Mr. Thomas.” 

Rathbun hung up the receiver. Why did 
Mme. Morzin, who, despite her activities in the 
past and her possible relationship now with 
Murdock, was nevertheless accepted by the 
Hurdaynes and others of Washington’s best 
set, enter the Hurdayne residence by the 
servants’ door? 

He thought that he began to understand 
when, three hours after he had taken up his 
vigil, Vernon swung around the corner and let 


| himself into the Hurdayne home. 


XI 


N aroom on the second floor of the Wes* End 

Avenue house sat Faith Hur’.jyne and 
Vernon. ‘“‘And you are quite sure you won't 
coubt me any more?”’ he asked. 

“You make me want to cry, Clyde,” she 


* said. 


‘Then we won't discuss the matter further,” 
he smiled. His manner changed. Although 
his eyes and voice were tender, the strain under 
which he labored became more evident. “Mme. 


| Morzin has made no outcry?” he asked. 


She shook her head. ‘None at all,” she 
answered. ‘Clyde, it seems too bad that we 


| should have to be harsh with her.” 


“War is war,” he told her. ‘And yet there 
is, a way out for her, if she will tell what she 
knows.”’ 

“And if she won't?” Faith turned white. 
“We Americans wouldn't &7// a woman, would 
we?” 

He smiled reassuringly. “‘No danger of 
that,” he said, ‘*but a term in jail for the 


| duration of the war will do neither her nor her 
| precious husband harm and will do this country 


a lot of good.” 
‘“Has her husband been caught?”’ 
“Unfortunately, no,’”’. replied Vernon. “I 


happened to be alone for a moment at Grenss- 


ler’s headquarters when she telephoned that 
she suspected you were here. Your father,” 
he said wryly, ‘‘evinces a most proper paternal 
devotion, but if he on/y hadn’t sent these roses!” 
He looked with chagrin upon the vases in the 
room. ‘‘Mme. Morzin is extremely clever. 
She deduced a lot from a little. I sert her up 
here, phoning you immediately to instruct our 
men to seize her. Then, just as I was about 
to telephone her husband and send him up here, 
Grenssler came in. He kept me with him un- 
til half anhourago. When finally got away, 
I rang Morzin’s hotel, but the man had gone 
out. For all I know, he is with Grenssler now. 
And so you must go somewhere else.” 

She pouted. ‘‘Isn’t there something for me 
todo? To remain hidden, when I might be of 


| some service—”’ 


“Listen, Faith,” he said. His voice was al- 
most stern. ‘At this particular time there is 
no greater service that you can render your 


| country than by remaining hidden. Murdock 


sent a message by you. I received it. You 
suspected me and showed your suspicion by 
telephoning the Secretary. It was arranged 
to get you out of the way. I nipped that little 


| plan of theirs.” 


She leaned over and touched his hand. It 
was sufficient invitation; he kissed her. She 
released herself in a moment. 

“This is nol aiding our country,” she told 
him severely. 

“Tt is the duty of woman to comfort those 
serving the government,” he reminded her. 

“Well,” she sighed, ‘if duty and inclination 
coincide—” She stepped back as he would 
have embraced her. “We are not chaperoned, 
she said with a laugh. 

“Mme. Morzin is in the house,” he suggested. 
“She is married and has been your chaperone 
often in the past.” 

The girl’s eyes clouded. “Isn’t it dreadful, 
Clyde? People that we’ve known, with whom 
we have motored and dined—” 

“T can’t find much sympathy in my heart 
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For perfect, quick 
cleaning of windows 
especially so in 

Cold Weather 
without the use of water. 
Place a small amount of Old Dutch | 
lon athin cotton cloth; fold so one 
thickness of cloth covers the powder |§ 
rub over the glass, the fine powder | 
comes through and cleans easily 








| quickly and thoroughly 
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Note How Scientific Cookery 
Has Changed Some 


Famous Soups 


Thus they found a way to attain in every material 
the pinnacle of quality and flavor. 
Then for each soup they made countless different 


HE Van Camp kitchens, in the past few years, have 
brought about a cooking revolution. A staff of culi- 
nary experts, college-trained, have done it. Labora- 

tory methods, scientific and exact, have supplanted 
guesswork. 

The Van Camp Soups are among the most con- 
spicuous results. A test of any one of them will prove a 
revelation. 

Most of these soups are based on famous recipes. They 
were first made in our kitchens by a noted French chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

Each of these soups was considered the finest of its kind. 
Some had won prizes in that capital of cogkery. But our 
scientific cooks, through 
countless tests, 


every ingredient. They 
compared things by analysis. 
They learned what seeds and 
soils best grew the needed 
vegetables. 
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Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
A dish which vy 
conception of 


ll change your whol 


hould be. 
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improved * @) 
each soup beyond all rec- 
ognition. 
They made a study of 


SOUPS—xinas 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens in Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
whole A fimous Italian recipe made vastly 
bat Pork and Beans better under scientific methods. 


blends. They tried a thousand ways of adding to th« 
flavor. Years were spent on some of these soups to reach 
today’s perfection. 

Then every step and detail were recorded in a formula. 
A single formula covers many pages. So every Van Camp 
Soup is exactly like the finest soup of that kind which 
these experts have created. 

Now we urge you for your own sake to do this: 

Choose any soup which, under old methods, seemed to 
you delightful. Then learn for yourself how the Van Camp 
methods have improved that 
soup. . 

One test like that will 
win you to this scientific 
cookery. Then every soup 
you serve will be a master- 
piece. Your soups will never 
vary. Still these Van Camp 
Soups will cost no more thai 
others. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
A new style of this dainty which will 
bring you multiplied delights. 











The Web of the Spider 


for those people. The German who has lived 
in this country but has never been naturalized, 
he can’t be blamed so much, slimy and treach- 
ercus though his actions are. At least we 
know that, after all, he isn’t doing it for money. 
But the Morzins are French. They are out- 
and-out traitors, not merely spies. _You are 
sorry for her, Faith. But if the positions were 
reversed, and you were her prisoner, you would 
find little gentleness in her heart.” 

“T suppose so,” said the girl. “Still, where 
am Ito go, Clyde? And is it absolutely neces- | 

39? | 

“Tf Murdock or Grenssler knew that I had 
rescued you from Callender’s men, my life 
wouldn’t be worth a penny,” he told her. “If 
you were to go out publicly, I should immedi- 
ately be suspected, for they know that you 
suspected me. I am in constant communica- 
tio with the government authorities. I | 
make no effort to hide from the Government. | 
With you at liberty, there would be only one 
reason for the Government’s failure to arrest 
me—because I was playing a double game and 
really was loyal to my country. 

“As it is, Murdock and Grenssler may be- 
come suspicious at any moment. One of their 
plans has gone terribly astray. Your capture 
missed fire. So far, they think me so abso- 
lutely in their clutches that they have not been 
suspicious, but you can see how vital it is that 
they should think you a prisoner. They be- 
lieve that some of Callender’s gang have kid- 
naped you for their own private profit. As 
long as they believe that, I am fairly safe, but 
that belief will be shattered once you are known 
to be in communication with your father. He 
must keep away from you, must not even tele- 


| 
| 


phone you.” | a 


“But, Clyde,” she protested, ‘‘ Mme. Morzin’s 
husband may suspect.”’ 


H* shrugged his shoulders. ‘If the end 
comes, the end comes,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t fair, Clyde,” she cried. ““Why can’t 
you have Grenssler and Murdock arrested | 
now, and end your danger?’’ 
“Because, my dear,” he told her, ‘I should 
not be doing my duty.” 
“IT don’t see why not,” she argued. ‘To 
have captured two men as dangerous as that— 


you, a man untrained in the Secret Service—”’ | 


“Those two are merely pawns in the great | | 


game that some one else is playing,” he said. 


“If you knew the ramifications of the spy | a 
If you knew the thousand and one | 


system! 
slimy trails! Neither Murdock nor Grenssler 
is at the head of the system. I am not sure 
that they themselves know who their chief is. 
But I do know that unless that chief is caught 
there will exist in this country a menace to our 
national life as great as, if not greater than, the 
German armies in France or the U-boats under 
the sea. 

“We know what German agents did before 
weentered the war. We know of the munitions 
plants they blew up, the crops they destroyed. 
If they did that before the war, what may we 
not expect from them now? I tell you, Faith, 
whole cities may be wiped out, whole states 
deprived of their water supply, ravaged with 
disease from germs spread by our enemies. 

.“Since long before the war our Secret Ser- 
vice men have been at work trying to trace the 
great brain behind all these outrages. 
have succeeded in much; they have captured 
lesser plotters; but the arch-spy of all has elud- 
ed them. I think that I have gone farther along 
the trail that leads to him than any one else. 
And—you really wouldn’t have me stop short 
of final and absolute success, would you?” 

Her mouth quivered. ‘I would not, Clyde,” 
she told him bravely. She sat suddenly up- 
right. Her well-shaped hands were clenched, 
and Vernon saw the muscles of her jaw grow 
rigid. His eyes were filled as much with ad- 
miration as with love. She was a worthy 
daughter of a gallant sire. 

Hefrose to his feet. “I am going to talk 


with madame. If she cares to buy her safety—” 


They | 








\ ] ISION, common sense and confidence in an ideal 

have made the name Maytag a mark of lasting de- 
pendability in washing machine design. The same forces have 
succeeded again. ‘They are evident in every feature of this 
newest of Maytag products—the Maytag Positive Suction 
Cleaner with Flexible Besom. 


An Electric Suction Cleaner—Built to do it: work just as you insist it should 
be done—efiectively, yet economically. Void of a!l complicated mechanism and 
whimsical contrivances, it brings to your home a utility of never-failing service 
which conservative, knowing people will be quick to recognize and appreciate. 

Accessories—The Maytag Cleaner is fitted with all nccessary appliances 
for cleaning draperies, w Ils, clothing, upholstery, automobile cushions, 
tops, floor mats, etc. Made of aluminum; perfectly finished and polished. 

General Electric Motor—Small, compac., high-speed. No belts, 
vears o' cams to get out of order. 

_ Observe This—Your equest on a post card will bring de:crip- 
tive literature and name ot nearest Maytag dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate this wonderful cleaner to you. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


NEWTON, IOWA 


CANADIAN BRANCHES Winnipeg, Man.: Collingwood, Ont 


Buy War Savings Stamps for Victory 


The Maytag 


Flexible Besom 


This unique comb-shaped de- 
vice of resilient rubber agitates 
the nap of the surface to be 
cleaned so that all threads. 
ravelings and imbedded 
dirt are dislodged and in- 
stantly picked up by 
suction. Ie eliminates 


oy 7 


cH 
> i the need of troublesome 


brushes and complicat- 
ed geared agitators 





Dealers 


Systematized production and May- 
tag selling economies have en.. bled us to 
offer this cleaner at a price much lower 
than would be expected of a utility so 
thoroughly unusu |. Write. Still 
better—Wire 


Two Sizes: 
10 and 12 in Nozzle 
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Suggestion 
That Will 


Help 
You Fill Your Thrift 
Stamp Book Quickly 


Instead of buying expensive cuts of meat, buy the 
cheaper ones; save from five to ten cents a pound, and 
with the money saved purchase thrift stamps. Think how 
much you will save in one week! And in fifty-two weeks!! 


SUT Maa SUT 


You can make a most appetizing, nutritious and tender 
pot roast from a neckpiece or any of the other cheaper 
cuts of meat ina 


“Wear-Ever”’ 


* Windsor Kettle 


—without grease—without water—without basting. 


Heat the empty kettle over a low flame; sear the roast 
on all sides, then turn down the fire to a mere flicker. Turn 
the meat when half done. Thus a ‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ kettle 
REDUCES BOTH YOUR FUEL AND MEAT BILLS. 


Because of their wonderful durability, ‘“Wear-Ever’’ utensils 
save you money and the annoyance of continually buying new 
cooking utensils. Compare the price of a ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ kettle with 
that of the best enameled kettle of the same size. You will be sur- 
prised that ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ utensils can be bought so cheap. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 


Sold by Hardware, Housefurnishing and Department Stores 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 16 New Kensington, Pa. 
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Mr. Vernon,” she greeted him, “but the last 
trick has not yet been played.” 

“And yet, if it does not sound too harsh, [ 
could remind madame that she is not ina posi- 
tion to play any more tricks.” 

“And because of that you would try to fright. 
en me? Listen, Mr. Vernon! I do not know 
by what right I am detained in this house. Jf 
there is any charge against me, I wish to be 
brought before the authorities. [ insist upon 
that. It is my legal right.” 

“It is, undoubtedly,” he assented, “byt 
this is an extra-legal occasion, madame, J] 
am quite sure that if you care to make a state. 
ment before Federal authorities concernj 
what you know of German plots, the authori- 
ties will be glad to listen to you. Privately 
You see, madame, a public hearing would be 
inconvenient. My name might be mentioned,” 

She laughed. Vernon confessed to a reluc- 
tant admiration for the woman. 

“You can do nothing to me,” she said. “You 
suspect a great deal, but what jury will listen 
to suspicion?” 

His face was very grave. “I am afraid you 
do not quite grasp the situation, madame,” he 
told her. “Do you realize that this is a time of 
war? Do you realize that jury trials are dif- 
ferent from courts-martial? Do you know 
that publicity is not necessary? ‘That a closed 
automobile could convey you to the nearest 
fort? That half a dozen officers and a firing- 
squad would be the only ones to know of the 
end?” 

She had courage, but Vernon was so cold! 

“Suppose,” she said, “that I were willing to 
make terms?” 

“Any information you have to give would be 
weighed carefully.” 

There was a long pause. Finally she spoke. 
“Come back later tonight,’’ she said 

Faith met Vernon in the hall. “Will she 
buy her safety?” she asked anxiousl\ 

He nodded. ‘Traitors, men or women, 
think highly of their necks,” he said. ‘A few 
hours more alone, and she will talk. Especial- 
ly,” he added, “if I can find her husband.” 

” “Before he sees Murdock,” breathed the 
girl. 

“Exactly,” he said. ‘But in the meantime 
you must be as brave as you have been, Faith, 
until you hear from me.” 

“‘ And that will be?”’ she asked. 

“Within an hour,” he promised. ‘If you 
do not hear from me then, telephone the Secre- 
tary and tell him to go ahead.”’ 

“And that will mean?” She fought to keep 
her voice firm. 

He smiled with infinite tenderness. He made 
no answer to the question, but his lips, when 
they touched hers, were not lover-like. They 
were almost brotherly. 


F there were no lovers, tnere would be no 
world. But until the sterile population grew 
palsied with age, it is quite possible that the 
world would be more eflicient. For love blinds 
a man, not only to the faults of the desired one, 
but sometimes to matters ot near and vital 
import. 

Rathbun, standing at the corner, stepped 
hastily into a doorway as Vernon came down 
the steps of the West End Avenue house. But 
Vernon was not thinking of Rathbun at the 
moment. His eyes were filled with the image 
of Faith Hurdayne. It was not until /itteen 
minutes after he left the girl that his me~tal 
processes became alert. And by that time he 
had reached the Montgomery, and Rathbun 
had followed him there without discovery. 

It was an irony that there should be awaiting 
Vernon at his hotel a note informing him that 
every place that a professional gambler might 
be liable to frequent was being watched, while 
the object of this search was lcitering near 
by, awaiting Vernon’s reappearance upon the 
street. 


Vernon read another message; it was te the 
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Little wonder that Mirro Aluminum has so 
quickly won a leading place as the unusually 
beautiful, useful and durable ware. 


It is not enough that Mirro shall appeal 
only from the standpoint of design, or finish, 
or utility, or durability; it must combine all of 
these essentials, in fullest measure, if it is to 
reflect good housekeeping at its best. 


The nine quality features of this splendid 
Coffee Pot, for example, typify the high 
standard of excellence wrought into every 
Mirro utensil. 


Mark, if you please, these advantages: The 
sure-grip, ebonized, detachable handle (1) in- 
sures comfortable handling and easy pouring. 


YtHandle sockets (2) are welded on, as are 
also the spout (3) and the combination hinge 
and cover tipper (4). 


“The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob (5), 
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Nine Quality F eatures 


Found In This Mirro Coffee Pot 


This, with the other star features 2 and 4, 
belongs exclusively to Mirro. 


Flame guard (6) protects handle when the 
utensil is on the stove. Number (7) is the fa- 
mous Mirro finish. Number(8) is the rich Colo- 
nial Design. Also made in plain round style. 


WAIl these advantages are insured by (9) 
the well known Mirro trade-mark stamped 
on the bottom of every piece. If it hasn’t 
this it isn’t Mirro. 

The Mirro trade-mark is more than a 
symbol of quality; it is the mark of a quarter 
century’s achievement by one of the world’s 
largest makers of better aluminum ware. 


And Mirro Aluminum is sold by dealers 
everywhere at ordinary aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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The Web of the Spider 


effect that Morzin had net returned to his hotel. 
Helooked at his watch. In forty minutes Faith 
Hurdayne would telephone the Secretary. His 
eyes grew hard, and his teeth met tightly. From 
a handbag he took an automatic revolver. He 
put it in his pocket and set out for Eighth Street. 

Almost at the entrance to Grenssler’s estab- 
lishment he met Murdock. Together they 
entered. More light began to seep into the 
brain of Rathbun, who from a distance ob- 

the meeting. 

— gambler hesitated. There was little 
doubt in his mind now that Vernon was de- 
ceiving Murdock. The lcoker-on sees most 
of the game. But this was the great stake 
which was to keep Rathbun until the end of 
his days. He could afford to wait a bit longer 
before denouncing Vernon to Murdock. Men- 
tally he marked the place that the two men had 
entered and turned away, and again fortune 
was kind to him. For the man with whom in 
his sudden turn he almost collided was Pierre 
Morzin. 

Morzin was perspiring from haste and ner- 
vousness. He recognized Rathbun immediate- 
ly, and his eyes expressed an astonishment that 
he was too breathless to voice. The gambler 
took him by the arm. 


“Suppose,” he said easily, ‘‘you postpone | 


your talk with Vernon and Murdock?” 
” Morzin tried to release himself, but Rathbun’s 


hold was firm. ‘‘You’re a sensible man, Mor- | 


zin. I think you and I can do business. And 


this is no place to talk business. No? Do you | 
know where your wife is just now?” he asked | 


suddenly. 

Morzin had but one redeeming quality: he 
loved his wife. His face grew whiter. “It is 
because I do know that I go to see Vernon,” 
he stated. 

Rathbun jeered. ‘‘Vernon!’’ he exclaimed. 
“You are a fool.” 

“What do you mean?”? demanded Merzin. 

“T mean that Vernon has sold you out,” de- 
clared Rathbun. “‘ Your wife went to West End 
Avenue. D’you know who rented the house 
sheentered? Senator Hurdayne! D’you know 
that Verncn went into that house, stayed there 
a while, came out—” 

“Murdock will kill him,” cried Morzin. 

“And where does that get you?” sneered 
Rathbun. ‘‘Does that release your wife?”’ 

“But he will help me to free her,’’ said Mor 
in. 

Rathbun’s eyes were contemptuous. “A 


fine chance! Vernon is out to get youall. He | 


practically admitted to me today that he was 
in the Secret Service.” 


Morzin’s eyes grew terrified. Rathbun | 


pressed home his advantage. ‘“‘Suppose,” he 
said, “we go to some quiet place and talk it 
over?” 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalments 


‘THE light was burning when Vernon let 
himself in, and in the living-room he 
found his fiancée, with a question that could 
not wait. “Why are you not in the war?” 
she said. Clyde Vernon’s eyes wavered as he 
faltered an excuse. The struggle was soon 
ended. When Vernon left Faith at her door, 
their engagement was at an end. 
_ Swiftly he walked through the driving rain. | 
The hour was late, but the gambling house | 
where he had been spending all his evenings 
never closed. Feverishly he staked again and 
again and always lost. Rathbun was watch- 
ing in his office. He demanded payment. But 
Vernon had no money. Rathbun turned ugly, 
threatened ruin, : | 


In the midst Murdock dropped in. Swiftly 
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CORN dainties nowadays need not be 
coarse or gritty. 

There’s a new-grade corn meal called 
Quaker Best Corn Meal. 

It is not made from whole corn, but 
from hominy—from the sweet, flinty 
inner corn. 

The fibrous outer coat is eliminated. 
The oily germ is removed. About 40 
per cent of the kernel is discarded. 

The rest of the kernel—the best 60 
per cent—makes a wondrously fine corn 
meal. And it comes to you sealed in 
round packages. 

Find out what bread, what muffins, 
pancakes and porridge this new-style 
corn meal makes. 

The White like You will gain an entirely new idea 
marble dust. of corn meal. 


*xQuaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—Il5c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal--The Best 60°% of the Corn 
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Serve More Hominy 


Hominy Grits form another delight for these wheat conserving days. 
Southern homes are famous for hominy dainties. These are times for 
all homes to adopt them. 

Get the superfine hominy—Quaker Hominy Grits. Serve it as a 
breakfast cereal, make it into fritters. Use it in pancakes, serve au 
gratin, or make it a side dish at dinner. 

See recipes on the package. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 
Fancy White Hominy—l 5c 











he took Vernon’s side, offered his own check, 
and wrote another for Vernon to sign for him 
in payment. 

The next night found Vernon at a party 
and escorting home the charming Madame 









The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO (2001) 
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Have you ever really 
had enough 


OU know the kind—they’re crisp and 
crunchy and light as a feather! You 
cover them with clear amber honey or the 
old-time syrup and you forget everything 
else on the table and eat just waffles and then 


more wafHes! 


You’ve probably had them at a friend’s 
house and wished waffles weren’t so hard to 


bake. 


Well, nothing could be easier if you use 
a Griswold Waffle Iron. This iron is so 
heavy that it can’t’ help heating uniformly 
and baking waffles the same all over—a rich 


golden brown. 


They almost bake themselves! There’s a 
deep groove to catch the batter and keep it 
from overflowing; the air-cooled handles are 
easy to turn,—you never lift the iron from 


the stove. 


- Get your Griswold Iron 
today—be sure it has the 
Griswold trade-mark if you 
want waffles that “are a 
meal in themselves.” 


THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Cast Aluminum 
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Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Hollow Ware, Food Cutters and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Morzin, who had honored him with a fiipae 
tion. Back in his own home he looked eapas 
fully at the string of pearls she had we 
dropped them into his overcoat pocket 

sat down to read. 2 : 

A half-hour went by, then there was a rine 
at the door. When Vernon opened it, thy 
men burst into the hall—Murdock, Morzin: 
and a stranger. Murdock had investigates 
the check and had learned that it was wort 
less. And now the necklace. Vernon snatchedt 
open a drawer and took out an automate 
pistol. Murdock leaped upon him and ovep 
powered him. The others were sent away 
Then came the disclosure. The price of silenes 
would be to sell the secrets of the State D 
partment to the agents of the German Empi 

Vernon was caught. He could do nothing 
but obey. The next day he left for New York 
to meet plotters higher up—a tailor, named 
Grennsler, and his aid, Callender. B 


‘To unhappy to remain longer in Washi 
ton, Faith was leaving for New York, 
The door of her stateroom opened suddenly toe 
admit a stranger. “Will you be a messenger 
for the Government, Miss Hurdayne?” he 
asked. ‘Your father was with the Secretary 
and we seized the opportunity to send a comet 
munication unsuspected.” Full of pride at them 
trust imposed upon her, Faith accepted the? 
envelop. a 
It was a long journey to New York. Note 
for an instant did Faith feel at ease Here 
hand-bag with the envelop never left her hand& 
At the hotel she had a shock. The messenger 
who claimed the packet was Clyde Vernon 
himself. She understood now. At last, 
trust in him was justified! - But when she went} 
to her room, she met with the last surprise of 
nerve-racking day. The Secretary, so they 
paper said, was in New York—had been there} 
since the preceding day. She ran to the tele 
phone and called his number. His surprisé 
was unmistakable. Unable to go on with th 
story of Vernon’s treachery, she hung up the 
receiver, promising to phone the next day. © 
Down in the tailor shop on Eighth Street 
jubilation was going on over the arrival of the® 
letter. Vernon was there, Grennsler the chief™ 
and Callender. Only a few days more and 
the gigantic coup which would place the 
United States under the dominion of the alli 
German-American societies would be succes 
fully under way. Already the rifles and a 
munition were ready for delivery. The 4 
thing necessary was to remove Faith Hurdayney 
She must not be allowed to report Vernon’s= 
treachery to the Secretary. Callender was 0% 
take charge of her. 4 
Faith spent a sleepless night. It was bitter 
to her to confess that the man she loved hag 
made a tool of her for his own treason, but 
she did not falter for a moment. Only her 
pallor showed the struggle she had made, a$7 
she stepped into a taxi at the door of her ho 
It was not until the taxi shot past her des 
nation and into Centra! Park that suspiciom 
seized her. She fought to open the door ang 
screamed at the top of her voice. The driv 
reached back and opened the door. Sh 
leaped to the ground. There stood a limousing 
waiting—for her. Hands seized her, an eth = 
scented cloth was flung across her face, and i 
her last conscious moment she thought she 
heard Vernon’s voice. 3 
The tailor shop was gloomy that afternoomy 
The hundred men sent to get the guns had dis 
appeared; no trace of them was left. An@ 
when Callender had arrived at the spot where, 
he was to meet the Hurdayne girl, she was no 
there. The limousine that had taken her hag) 
vanished. Grenssler and Murdock were 
conference. Suspicion fell on every one, OMG 
Callender, on Vernon. — 
The phone rang. Callender was speaki 
“T know where the Hurdayne girl is,” 
said. “She—” a 
He screamed. Some one had attacked hit 
is he was talking. 
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